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If you would know the heart of French 
Canada—read 


CHOPPING 


AND OTHER LAURENTIAN STORIES 


By M. VICTORIN 


Translated by FAMES FERRES 
Illustrated by THOREAU MACDONALD 


“A collection of exquisite short 
tales of French Canada. An intimate 
knowledge of the life which lies about 
him and a deep love for that life are 
to be found in such idylls as *‘ The 
Madonna’s Rosebush’ and ‘ Farming 
on the Embankment.’ ‘These two 
works of fiction, native, beautiful, 
and of a true art, are surely to 
be counted among the best work that 
belongs to Canada.” 


Old-time legends from centuries ago, 
sketches of the pioneers, word-pictures 
of life in the backwoods, and _ vivid, 
arresting portraits of characteristic 
habitant types are to be found scat- 
tered through these pages, which 
are delightfully illustrated. The 
author’s intimate understanding of 
nature in varying moods is by no 
means the least attractive feature of 
the stories. An introduction from 


—Willison’s Monthly 

““Mr. James Ferres has done French-Canada and English 
Canadians alike a great service by translating into English 
the series of stories from the pen of M. Victorin now pub- 
lished for the first time in one volume, under the title of 
‘The Chopping Bee.’ In this volume he has collected the 
most representative of M. Victorin’s work, and has rendered 
it into nervous and graphic English which it is a pleasure 
to read. The stories themselves are marked by a fine 
simplicity and a charmingly naive philosophic outlook upon 
life that loses nothing in the translator’s hands. There is 
humour here, and the shrewdness of the French-Canadian 
rendered into terms of amusing and divertipg comedy. 


Cloth, $2.00 (85. 6d.) post paid 


the pen of Mr. Albert Ferland 
gives interesting details of Brother Victorin’s career 
and work.”—Montrea/ Star 
“This translation of a collection of stories by the French- 
Canadian, Brother Victorin, is refreshingly different from 
the rank and file of American short stories. The difference 
lies not only in method, but in subject matter, language, in 
the very quality of thought itself. Those who must have 
shock, surprise, horror, sex in their stories will not care for 
these. Those who want stories of life as it is lived day 
by day with its complexities and its crises passed as night 
falls and day breaks unheralded will delight in the book and 


hope for more from the same pen.”—Boston Transcript 
P 


Other Interesting Books about Quebec 


BAPTISTE LAROCQUE By Paut A. Wattace 


The heart of French Canada is best seen in its folk tales. 
To understand the people you must know their legends. 
Here is the book to meet that need—a collection of authentic 
folk-tales, retold for English readers by an old habitant, 
who catches for us with his quaint skill and delightful dialect 
the true glamour of his native soil. 

Half cloth, $1.50 net 


THE GOLDEN DOG By Wiuram Kirsy 


This romance begins in 1748 when Canada was still French. 
The scene is laid in the historic city of Quebec, and it pictures 
with all the glowing romance of the eighteenth century the 
life, the haunts, the secrets of that high-built wonder city 
in a thrilling story of the days of New France. It is a story 
that intrigues the interest and creates in every reader a 
new and absorbing interest in early Canadian history. This 
new edition set in large type and illustrated by C. W. Jefferys 
makes this classic story available in readable form. 

New large type edition. Cloth, $2.00 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS By Mary E. Waacen 


““A poignant and exquisite portrayal of French-Canadian 
life, this story of an old cross and the part it plays in the 
lives and emotions of the people of its village, is a rare inter- 
mingling of pathos, drama and beauty. So fragile and 
tender is the thread of which it is spun, yet so compelling 
the spell with which it binds the heart, that one must grant 
that here at least, is that almost perfect thing in writing.” 
—The Quebec Telegraph Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE LURE OF QUEBEC By Raout CLouTHIER 


Quebec, that little corner of Old France in the New World, 
is a never-ending source of interest to travellers on this 
continent. This illustrated descriptive volume will give 
more practical aid to appreciation and understanding of its 
picturesque landmarks and atmosphere than any other 
publication we know of. Profusely illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white, with a folding map of the city showing 
places of historical interest. 

Art paper edition, $1.00. Art board edition, $1.50 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have the honour to announce 
the early Publication of the 


ap 
Speeches by H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales 


a 1912- 1926 £1 1/- net 


The Profits accruing from this volume will be devoted to the 
Prince of Wales’s Charitable Funds. 
CLO 


Rudyard Kipling 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE. New Inclusive Edition, 
1885-1926, including 34 poems written between 1918 and 1926 and 
a poem not hitherto published. This edition is published in one 
volume and is obtainable either in library size or on India paper. 

Cloth 25/- nets Leather 35/- 
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Viscount Grey 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 

Illustrated with 20 Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. 12/6 net 

An Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, numbered and signed, 
is already over 


The Earl of Birkenhead 


LAW, LIFE AND LETTERS. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Birkenhead, PxC., LL.D. Two Volumes, £2 2/- net 


The Earl of Balfour 


OPINIONS AND ARGUMENT. Being Extracts from Speeches 
and Addresses of the Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., F.RS., etc., 
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THE BOOK g ISAIAH, Volumes I and II. By the Very Rev. 
Sir George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen, being the first two 
volumes of a new and completely revised edition of George 
Adam Smith’s works on the Prophets. 10/6 net each volume 


Rev.H.R.L.Sheppard 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. By the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, C.H., recently benoit of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 3/6 net 


The Master of Balliol 


THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. By A. D. Lindsay, 
C.B.E., LL.D., Master of Balliol or a Oxford. 7/6 net 


G. K. Chesterton 


R. L. STEVENSON: An Intimate Biography. By G. K. 
Chesterton. 6/- net 


John Drinkwater 


CROMWELL. By John Drinkwater. (People’s Library.) 2/6 net 
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BLES 


BY a conspicuous exercise of self-restraint I refrain from 
using the phrase ‘‘ Christmas Gift-Books’’; but I should 
like to tell you something about my Autumn publications. 


FILMS: FACTS AND FORECASTS (2!s. net) is a 
fine book on the history, development and prospects of the 
Motion Picture Industry, by L’Estrange Fawcett, the Dramatic 
Critic of The Morning Post. Mr. Fawcett has studied the 
problems of “‘ This Film Business ’’’ at Los Angeles, in New 
York, and in Berlin where he was shown wonderful new 
devices for scene-setting, lighting, etc. Altogether, a most 
interesting book, illustrated with about 40 excellent photo- 
graphs. 


THE BLACK JOURNEY, by G. M. Haardt and Louis 
Audouin-Dubreuil (16s. net), is an account of the great 
Citréen expedition across Africa from Morocco to the Belgian 
Congo and thence eastward to Lake Victoria and Madagascar. 
Pygmies, cannibals, dancing-girls and strange beasts fere 
nature lie in wait for the reader on almost every page. 


George Dilnot, whose ‘‘ SCOTLAND YarRD’”’ is still a big 
“seller,” has followed up this success with GREAT 
DETECTIVES (16s. net) which throws a new light on some 
of the most interesting Scotland Yard cases of recent years. 


Mr. Dilnot is also acting as General Editor of a series of 
Famous Trials, which will include not only the leading British 
trials, but also noteworthy trials on the Continent and in the 
United States. The first four volumes will be (1) THE 
THAW CASE, edited by F. A. Mackenzie, the author of 
““Wortp Famous Crimes”; (2) THE TRIAL OF 
PATRICK MAHON, with an introduction by Edgar 
Wallace; (3) THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR 
WEBSTER (a famous American case, which established the 
principle that medical men should not practise vivisection 
on their creditors); and (4) THE PELTZER CASE, one 
of the most bizarre of Continental crimes. Each volume 
will be Demy 8vo, illustrated and published at 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE, by Richard Halli- 
burton (16s. net), is an appropriate successor to ‘‘ The Royal 
Road to Romance,’’ which has become a “ best-seller’’ in 
America. In this new book young Richard describes his 
attempts to follow the wanderings of Ulysses in the Mediter- 
ranean (not excluding encounters with Circe and Calypso)— 
together with a few parerga, such as the swimming the 
Hellespont and running the Marathon. It is written in the 
same adventurous and joyous strain as ‘“‘ THE Royat Roap 
TO ROMANCE,”’ of which a second edition is now ready. 


BRIGHTER FRENCH (For Bricut YounG PEOPLE, 
WHO ALREADY KNOW SOME), by H.T. R. (5s. net), may come 
as a shock to those who identify the learning of French with 
the acquisition of inept information about ‘‘the gardener” 
and “ the gardener’s wife ’’ ; butit will be welcomed by many 
who want to learn the idioms of up-to date French.! 


As to Fiction, F. E. Mills Young’s new novel, THE 
ROMANTIC TRAGEDY, is a fine story of the Diamond 


Diggings in South Africa, which the author visited last 
winter. 


WHAT WOMEN FEAR, by Florence Riddell, is already 
one of the big successes this autumn. The principal character 
is a famous woman explorer, and the scene is laid in Kenya. 


MARIPOSA ON THE WAY, by Henry Baerlein, is a 
charming novel which will delight the many admirers of 
this witty and imaginative write. THE ROYAL 
CRAVATTS, by Lillian Rogers, describes very cleverly the 
struggles of a family of Russian immigrants in New York. 
DEEP FURROWS, by Robert W. Ritchie, is a fine tale of 
a man’s fall and regeneration. The scene is laid in the 
orchards of California. PARADISE ISLAND, by Mark 
Caywood, gives the exciting (and romantic) adventures of a 
Sydney stock-broker in the Southern Seas; and TERROR 
AT STAUPS HOUSE, by Frank King, is a real “‘ thriller.”’ 


At the popular price of 3s. 6d. net I have published THE 
HAT PIN MURDER, a fine new detective story by George 
Dilnot, author of ‘‘ THE Crooxk’s Game,” etc.; and Philip 
Inman’s THE HUMAN TOUCH, stories of life in a 
big London hospital, now in its second large edition. 


GEOFFREY BLES 
22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON 


TuHeE BopLey HEAD is publishing a particu- 
larly varied list this Autumn, which it is impossible 
to do justice to in the necessarily limited space of 
any single advertisement. Those interested are 
asked to write for a complete list and a specimen 
copy of THE BODLEIAN, both of which will 
gladly be sent gratis. 


AMONG the most interesting books for the general 
reader will be M. ANDRE MAUROIS’ new 
life of DISRAELI. ‘‘A picture of the Victorian 
Age,’’ as he describes it in his sub-title. It is 
illustrated and is published at 12s. 6d. In con- 
nection with this it is of interest to note that a 
new thin-paper edition of the novels of Disraeli 
will shortly be issued at 3s. 6d. each volume. 
The first volumes, ENDYMION and CONTARINI 
FLEMING, are now ready. 


THE illustrations by VIOLET BRUNTON to the 
finely printed edition of ECCLESIASTICUS: The 
Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach (25s.), are 
striking and unusual—striking because of their 
brilliant colour, unusual because they illustrate 
the proverbial wisdom of the cultured Jew in a 
manner not ancient or modern, but in one that 
emphasises that the truths of this wisdom are 
for all ages and all periods. The text, which is 
according to the Revised Version, is a fine example 
of printing by the Oxford University Press. 


Tue many people who enjoyed THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A TROPICAL TRAMP will welcome 
Mr. HARRY L. FOSTER’S new book, A 
VAGABOND IN FIJI (12s. 6d.), in which he 
recounts his further adventures. Like his pre- 
vious books, with which it is uniform, it is fully 
illustrated with photographs. 


ONE of the most intriguing books yet written on 
those wonderfully organised insects, the ants, 
is THE ANT PEOPLE, (8s. 6d. net), by HANNS 
HEINZ EWERS. This book, when published in 
Germany some time ago, caused a sensation, and 
one is safe in predicting that the English edition 
will arouse great interest. 


SINCE the appearance of THE WONDERS OF 
SALVAGE and THE ROMANCE OF EXCAVA- 
TION, to say nothing of THE CONQUEST OF 
DISEASE, a new book by DAVID MASTERS 
is looked forward to by thousands of readers. 
His latest is PERILOUS DAYS (8s. 6d.), being 
true tales of adventure in all parts of the world. 
It has about twenty reproductions of photographs. 


FoLLowInc up his lastseason’s success, STRANGE 
SEA MYSTERIES, ELLIOTT O’DONNELL deals 
in his new book, STRANGE DISAPPEARANCES 
(8s. 6d.), with upward of twenty cases of dis- 
appearances which so far remain unsolved. It is 
fully illustrated. 


MR. DONALD MAXWELL contributes two books 
to the Bodley Head list this autumn, one being 
in his well-known County Series at _ I5s., 
UNKNOWN SOMERSET, fully illustrated in colour 
and line, while in the other, THE BOOK OF THE 
CLYDE (12s. 6d.), also illustrated in colour as well 
as with black-and-white drawings, he traces the 
famous river from its source to its mouth. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 


VIGO STREET LONDON. W.1 
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A Choice of 
Religious Books 


Jesus Christ by CANON ANTHONY C, DEANE; 
A People’s Life of Christ by ARCHDEACON 
PATERSON SMYTH; The Gospel of the Here- 
after by ARCHDEACON PATERSON SMYTH; 
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BarRRY 
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The Old Masters by FRANK RUTTER; The 
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SULLIVAN; to Understand Philosophy 
by A. E. BAKER 
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CAPE’S 
TRAVELLERS’ 
LIBRARY 


maintains its leading place for 
attractive get-up, sound choice 
of books and steady increase in 
number.” Times Literary Supplement 


«*, Latest Additions 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by EMILY BRONTE. With an Introduction 
by ROSE MACAULAY 
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THE FLYING BO’SUN 
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by w. H. DAVIES 


SELECTED PREJUDICES 
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THE WORLD’S BACK DOORS 
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GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR 
JAPAN: Second Series by LAFCADIO HEARN 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
INTELLECTUAL 
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THE DELIVERANCE 
by MARK RUTHERFORD 


3s. 6d. net each 


Three volumes in a slip case, which is supplied 
free, make an ideal present at 
Half a Guinea 


Send for a complete list of the books issued in 
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LEGACY 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
There are few better story-tellers than Mr. 
Joseph Hocking, especially when he is deal- 
ing with his beloved Cornwall. His stories 
are thrillingly interesting, and rivet attention 
from beginning to end. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
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strange or powerful, could influence or make the history and destiny of Europe. 
Here is a gallery of portraits, men who were outstanding figures of their 
period, but most of whom are mere names tc the majority of English readers. 
Frederic II of Hohenstaufen, Louis XII of France, Sebastian of Portugal, 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, Charles II of Spain, Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
—all these were remarkable for character or intellect or both—all left their 
mark on the history of Europe 
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Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Swanljung, known as the ‘‘ Seven League Finn,”’ here tells his adventures 
in Siberia after the Russian Revolution. His story is almost incredible for 
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who collaborated with Professor Ossendowski in ‘‘ Beasts, Men and Gods,” 
and is a recognised authority on that part of the world. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ NEW BOOKS 


EMDEN 

By PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH or HOHENZOLLERN 
Demy 8vo Illustrated, 12s. 6d net 
The story of the famous raiding cruiser Emden, whose activities at the 
commencement of the war, here related by one of the ship’s officers, 
set the world wondering. 

Still fresh in the minds of most people are the exploits of the Emden : 
the chasing of merchant ships in the Indian Ocean: the boarding of 
the vessels, the transhipment of the crews, the sinkings; the clever 
avoidance of enemy warships ; the final encounter with the Australian 
cruiser Sydney. 


SALMON AND TROUT IN MOORLAND 
STREAMS 
By Major KENNETH DAWSON, “ West Country.” 
Illustrated. 7s. Od. net 
This is a book for the lover of our wilder waters; the moorland and 
mountain streams where a man has to work hard for his fish, and to 
rely on his own skill in finding, playing and landing the quarry. 
The volume is one which every salmon, sea-trout and trout angler on 


the lesser-known streams of England, Scotland and Wales will find of 
interest and information. 


THE NIGHT-HOERS 
Or the Case against Birth Control and an Alternative 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 7s. Od. net 
Too long have the advocates of Birth Control been allowed to hold the 
undivided attention of the public. But here is a book in which their 
position is attacked on rational and scientific grounds, without any 
religious or moral bias, and with a wealth of data and shrewd judgment. 


PETER AND VERONICA 
Three Children in a Garden 
By MARGARET BEECH 
With a Foreword by Lizut.-GENERAL, SiR ROBERT 
BADEN-POWELL, Br. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 
The ideal way for children to learn the laws of fater- and motherhood 
is from the lips of their own mother. But since there are mothers who 


for one reason or another find it not too easy to impart the information 
this book is offered as a help. 


New Novels 7/6 net 


THE SURREY WOOD MYSTERY 
By JOHN ARNOLD, author of ‘‘ Murder.”’ 
Already this brilliant novel has gone through the first edition, while 


a second is selling rapidly. It is a fine story of a mysterious murder in 
a mysterious wood. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MEKONG 
By GERALD BURRARD, author of ‘‘ The Tiger of 
Tibet.”’ 
What mystery and glamour surrounds the mountains and wilds of 


Tibet. This story is a thrilling sequel to Gerald Burrard’s really splendid 
adventure tale ‘‘ The Tiger of Tibet.” 


DAFFODIL JANE 
By BERYL SYMONS 
‘* Daffodil Jane’ her dying mother had requested that she should be 
called, ‘‘ because it is daffodil time, and I love them.” ‘‘ She will be 
Daffodil Jane,” the young mother had prophesied, ‘ growing like 
the flowers and arrayed like them without asking why or how.” 


CATS AND CLOVER 
By GEO. C. FOSTER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Oldest Profession.’’ 
This is an interesting and unusual story. The hero is Tom Woden, a 
ruthless, money-making type of man, who attains great success in all 
he does. Yet all his descendants meet with failure. 


By ELDER IVERACH 

The setting of this novel is the South African veld, where Dirk van 
Rensburg, a young and handsome Boer, owns a small farm. In a little 
thatched cottage on the farmland lives one of the hired men and his 
pretty daughter, Sannie. Sannie is the girl Dirk loves—but in vain. 


TRUST TILTY 
By A. A. THOMSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Exploits of Piccolo.” 
You can trust Tilty to be equal to any occasion. He can philosophise 


about love, he knows how to keep the solitary professor in order, and 
he has much shrewd thought about women. 


THE COMPULSORY WIFE 
By JOHN GLYDER 
In John Glyder, the House of the Green Label has discovered a new 


and brilliant humorous writer. The Compulsory Wife provides laughter 
from beginning to end. 


BLUE PETE: DETECTIVE 
By LUKE ALLAN, 
Author of ‘ Blue Pete, Half Breed.’’ 
Blue Pete was one of the smartest detective ‘‘ guys’ you could come 
across. He was the terror of all the wrongdoers, and there wasn’t 
much that he would miss with a revolver. At the same time, he was 
human enough to love desperately. 


YOUNG ROMANCE 
By CHARLOTTE APPLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Legacy Duty.” 
While the two old people sat in the front room, Merry expected to have 
a dull evening by herself in the back room: but—there came a knock 
at the door. And it made all the difference to the lonely girl. 
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announce the New Volume of 


The Golden Hind Series 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


By MILTON WALDMAN 
Now ready. Illustrated. I2s. 6d. net 
Volumes already published : 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE By E. F. BENsSon 
Capt. JOHN SMITH By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
HENRY HUDSON _ By LLEWELLYN Powys 


THE LOYAL 
WENTWORTHS 


By ALLAN FEA 
Author of ‘‘ King Monmouth.” With 24 illus- 
trations from portraits, prints, etc. 15s. net 


“* As a sidelight on English history, it is both valuable and 
entertaining.”"—Evening Standard. ‘“‘There are few more 
romantic stories in English history than that of the Duke of 
Monmouth . . . added to this we have the tragic love story 
of Harriet Wentworth.”—Daily News 


THE OPINIONS OF 
ANATOLE 


FRANCE 


By NICHOLAS SEGUR 


Translated by J. LEwis May. Uniform with 
the Library Edition of Anatole France’s works. 


7s. 6d. net 
“A charming record of France’s intimate conversation.”— 
Evening Standard. ‘“ Excellent conversation. ... Here we 


find Anatole France discussing Socialism and War, Relativity 
and the Cinema, Spiritualism and the future of laughter.” 
—Daily News 


TRENGWITH 


A Chronicle of Clerical and Social Life in West 
Cornwall 


By W. GREGORY HARRIS 


With an Introduction by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
CoucH. 3s. 6d. net 
a a a 
It is proposed to issue a series of Group Selec- 
tions, illustrating the development of certain 
phases of English literature by means of selected 
extracts under the general heading of 


THE ENGLISH 
LIBRARY 


Each volume will be edited, with a critical 
Introduction, Notes and Titles of Contemporary 
Literature, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

3s. 6d. net each volume 
GROUP I. THE NOVEL 

I. THE BIRTH OF ROMANCE. = (Early 
romantic novels). Now ready. 

Il. LITTLE TALES. (Essayists and moral- 
ists). Ready during March. 
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realism : Bunyan, Swift, Defoe, etc.) 
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novels: Richardson, Fielding, etc.) 
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(The domestic novel: Fanny Burney, 
Jane Austen, etc.) 

VI. ROMANCE IN HISTORY. 
novels: Scott, etc.) 
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GEORGE 


SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Mrs. W. 


TRANGE that the younger generation in America 
should appreciate many of our great writers 
more than we do? But it is so. And they read the 
old novels; not the rubbish of course, but those that 
have a right to be called 
classics—‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield for instance. I 
have asked many educated 
youths in England if they 
have read it; the majority 
shake their heads. They 
know who wrote it, and 
that’s all. The other day 
one of them, to whom I 
gave a copy, told me he 
“couldn’t get on with it— 
no good.” By way of con- 
trast I met a young American 
professor who not only 
delighted in it, but was 
writing a book about its 
author and trying to dig up 
new material. 
To come much nearer our 


own time: do the younger 
generation read George 
Eliot ? I doubt it. They 


know the names of her 
books, especially of ,“‘ Adam 
Bede,”’ ‘“‘ The Mill on the 
Floss’ and “ Silas Marner.” 
If they come across them 
they probably skim the 
central human interest that each contains—the tragedy 
of Hetty, the quarrels of Tom and Maggie Tulliver 
and their last moments on the boat, the scene where 
Silas Marner first sees the golden head of the child 
who had crept into his cottage—and they skip the rest ; 
“too much country talk,” for it can hardly be called 
dialect, too much padding, but “ great books”’ they 
allow as they put them down to read the modern 
writers. 

Everything modern attracts in these days. But 
George Eliot is safe and sits securely in her niche in 
the temple; for there is a minority that does read 
every bit of her, from ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life *’ down 
to ‘‘ The Legend of Jubal,” her one poem that has some 
enduring power, and her last volume of essays, “‘ Theo- 
phrastus Such,” which, remembering all that preceded 
it, must be called disastrous. That is to the good; 


* Copyright in United States of America. 


ae 


From the portrait by Sir F. Burton (N.P.G.). 


ELIOT.* 


K. CLIFFORD. 


for it is curious that with the minority wisdom and 
understanding generally take shelter, and sooner or 
later the majority pull up to wonder and to hark back 
and see what they mean: a long time after perhaps, 
but they do hark back if 
only to test the value of the 
minority verdict. This is 
how long-forgotten books 
often come to the front again 
to be read and valued; to 
be counted as classic per- 
haps, or to be finally thrown 
on the dust-heap. George 
Eliot’s case is of course 
vastly different; she has 
merely been in retirement 
looking on at us perhaps in 
company with her contem- 
porary who chronicled 
Barchester as faithfully as 
she did Warwickshire, till it 
was time the reading public 
realised its obligation to her 
as it had done to him. 
Besides, whether read or 
not, her books are bound 
to be on every self- 
respecting library shelf. 
And though she died in 
December, 1880, and few 
survive who remember 
her at all, she remains one 
of the most interesting 
figures of the last century. There is an arresting sound 
in the two words “ George Eliot,” a fascination and 
curiosity concerning her that, apart from any revival 
of interest in her work, have helped to make the appear- 
ance of Miss Elizabeth Haldane’s book about her an 
event.* Lives of her have been written before, but 
not so fully, they were more sketchy; even that by 
Mr. J. W. Cross, though it was supplemented by her 
letters. This is easily accounted for: the facts that 
were possible to get at were few or difficult to verify, 
and most writers have devoted more space to analysis 
and criticism, and to quoting previous analysis and 
criticism, than to her human history. Her new 
biographer has tried to put before us the real woman 
with her actual besettings and circumscribed sur- 
roundings. The various religious influences, the 


George Eliot. 


* “ George Eliot, Her Life and Times.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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searchings and lingerings in current thought that plagued 
George Eliot from girlhood to early middle life are 
shown and accounted for; but it is the actual portrait 
of her that makes the book specially interesting. The 
facts of her life are carefully brought to our notice, 
as well as the probable facts, without being unduly 
dwelt or insisted upon ; so that we see her as she was, 
a student before all things yet womanly, sensitive and 
conscientious, fighting her way through the world with 
hesitation and difficulty. 

It was my great privilege to know her in the last 
four years of her life. This was long after she and 
George Henry Lewes had come together. They knew 
my husband before I did. They used to say that he 
was more like a happy schoolboy than a mathematician 
already famous in the scientific world; they delighted 
in his unexpectedness, his daring flights of thought 
and the soft voice in which, accompanying himself, 
he sometimes sang to them a setting of some verses 
by Thackeray that I never came across except among 
a small group of Cambridge men. Soon after our 
marriage I was taken, shy and reluctant, to the Priory, 
as the little house in which the Leweses lived at St. John’s 
Wood was called. At that time George Eliot was set 
on a pedestal—a Sybil—much discussed yet little 
known apart from her books and never identified when 
she went, as she often did, to listen to good music ; 
there were no photographs of her in shop windows or 
newspapers, there was no personal publicity at all; 
to see her was an event, to go to her salon a distinction 
seldom gained except by the learned, or the great in 
some direction, and even these were usually middle- 
aged before they reached the shrine, for as a shrine it 
was counted. Youth was not in the ascendant then 
as it is now, and had not its courage, so that my fright 
at being taken to see her is easily understood. I 
remember so well her first greeting. She got up, though 
I was only a girl, from a chair on the left of the fire- 
place, and taking both my hands looked at me with 
a little smile, then nodded to my husband as much as 
to say that she accepted me. He said something that 
amused her before we became lost to observation in 
the meshes of the superior talk that had been arrested 
by our entrance ; and the ordeal was over. 

The famous Sunday afternoon gatherings were in 
full swing at that time, and a first visit even by the 
sophisticated and world-worn was an experience not 
to be forgotten, though the genial manner of George 
Henry Lewes soon put strangers at their ease. Very 
few women were seen among them: they were not 
invited. Some good ladies—for those were pharisaical 
days—liked to proclaim that they would not go even 
if it were possible. This was unnecessary: it was 
not possible. The men were distinguished variously, 
but the savants were in the majority, and usually in 
the midst of their lives; there were few young men, 
for they were not allowed to appear without leave 
being obtained beforehand, and then it was understood 
that much was expected of them in the future. Over 
the assembly George Eliot exercised a curious sway ; 
she talked little, but what she said seemed full of wisdom 
and carried an air of finality. The magnetism that 
hung about her was extraordinary ; the more sedate 
of the great ones—the philosophers especially—held 


themselves in bravely, but I always felt that there were 
those among them who, if they had been asked in the 
firm sweet voice to go and drown themselves in the 
near-by canal, or the more picturesque Regent’s Park 
lake, which was not far off, would religiously have 
done it. It has often struck me since—it did in the 
days when I was alone and unhappy and she more 
than kind to me—that she understood every phase of 
human nature—its happiness and struggle, its gusts of 
despair or of joy—for she had an immense yet restrained 
tenderness and power of sympathising with those who 
went to her that seemed like temporary salvation. 
You felt as if your soul stood before her and she reached 
out to help it. 

The main facts of her life have long been more or 
less well known, but Miss Haldane has discovered some 
fresh material and gathered up the threads in a manner 
that should make her book interesting not only to the 
thoughtful reader but to the many that take their 
literature lightly. And though she has not over- 
weighted her book with criticism, she has sufficiently 
shown her own point of view and her knowledge of 
much, if not all, that has been said by previous writers— 
by Mathilde Blind for instance, by Henry James and 
especially by Leslie Stephen—and she has evidently 
felt that there was no occasion at this time of day to 
say more than she has said. If some biographers in 
other fields had practised her restraint we should have 
been spared some bulky volumes of repetition, of un- 
important incidents and analysis and of woolly or 
would-be fine writing that burden our shelves and add 
nothing worth while to the understanding of their 
subject. The just verdict on George Eliot’s early books 
has long been delivered—-those wonderful four, ‘‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,’ ‘“‘ Adam Bede,” Silas Marner ”’ and 
“The Mill on the Floss.’’ We know that they will 
live longer than ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ magnificent bit of 
work though it is; that they will be read and laughed 
and wept over when “‘ Daniel Deronda ”’ is safely buried 
with no chance of resurrection, and the rest—even 
political “ Felix Holt ’—hardly remembered at all, with 
perhaps one exception. The exception is “‘ Romola,”’ 
which cost her years of thought and study. It was her 
most ambitious work, yet even “ Romola’’ is little 
more than a name, save to the student or the wanderer 
among the scenes in which their author dreamt and 
worked and probably hoped it would lead her to a 
larger share of fame than anything else she had written. 

The literary tragedy of George Eliot’s life was that 
as a poet she was a failure. “If imagination, fine 
conception and noble language could have made a 
great poem,” we are told, “ George Eliot would have 
written one, but they were not sufficient.” Something 
was missing. The strange endowment, the divine 
intoxication, the mystical swooning that go to the 
endowment of the poet were not for her. She probably 
knew it; her public felt it—and held aloof. Yet 
“The Legend of Jubal” has some fine lines in it, 
one of them will be immortal, for it is inscribed on her 
grave in Highgate Cemetery, ‘‘O may I join the choir 
invisible.” It makes one wonder? “ The Spanish 
Gipsy ”’ is hardly known at all, though there is a rumour 
that a country-side worshipper has been dramatising 
it, and that it will probably be seen on the provincial 
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stage: if this is true it may be picturesque, one can 
scarcely hope for more. 

Perhaps Miss Haldane has not emphasised enough 
George Eliot’s extraordinary charm. Nor has she 
resented the chorus—it can hardly be called less—about 
her plainness. What did it matter? Her wonderful 
smile, her eyes, small and grey they were, full of tender 


wisdom and vision, her soft voice and beautiful hands 
had a singular and compelling power of their own that 
compensated for lack of other physical perfections. 

Lord Acton, never a sentimentalist, said of her after 
she had died: ‘ It seems to me as if the sun had gone 
out ; you cannot think how much I loved her.” They 
are words that found an echo. 


THE UNDISCOVERED LONGFELLOW. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


NCE upon a time, my little ones, there was a 
be-yewtiful parrot. He had long green wings, 
eyes like rubies, with grey 
wrinkles round them, and a 
crest that looked as if it 
had been dyed in the blood 
of Prester John. He was 
born by the Orinoco, where 
the Spanish bells go ping- 
pang-pong when it is time 
for the alligators to eat 
another explorer ; but there 
must have been a conven- 
tional strain in his blood, for 
he was born in 1815, and 
therefore it is only right that 
the misguided bird should 
be called a VICTORIAN 
parrot. 

Now we all know what 
VICTORIAN means, don’t 
we, little ones ? If you have 
forgotten, you may still 
hear them talking about it 
in those truly advanced 
circles of the United States, 
where young and truly 
advanced critics teach still 
younger and therefore still 
more advanced children of 
genius to say “ complex— 
complex—complex”” until 
they say it all together, 
and in exactly the same 
way, throughout the length and breadth of their 
land—which is the right meaning of “ original’’ and 
“unconventional,” isn’t it, little ones ? For we all know 
that it’s absurd to waste time in defending or developing 
those steadfast things which are not of to-day or yester- 
day, but are merely true for ever. Those things are 
like the poor, aren’t they ? I mean they will be there 
to-morrow, when the effect of the cocktails has worn 
off. So let’s all be original and unanimous, and fuddle 
what is left of our wits with the latest contemptuous 
biography of Longfellow by an American whose first 
name is Herbert.* We will call him simply Herbert, 
because his own delicate shrinking from the contamina- 
tion of his low subject is so intense that he cannot 
bring himself to use the poet’s name. He calls him 
“A Victorian American ” in his main title, and through- 
out the book he invariably speaks of him facetiously 


* “A Victorian American: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 
By Herbert S. Gorman. 15s. (Cassells.) 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


as “Henry.” Herbert moreover says that Longfellow 
was not perhaps the American Tennyson; but he 
might be described as “‘ our 
late dear Queen.” This is 
to help the reader to under- 
stand that Herbert is a 
kind of great, big, lovely, 
red-blooded, he-man, hun- 
dred per-cent. American 
imitation of Lytton 
Strachey, although his 
main desire, he says, is 
that American writers 


should be ‘“ autochthon- 
ous.”” Herbert is autoch- 
thonous enough. He 


resembles Mr. Lytton 
Strachey about as closely 
as a pumpkin resembles a 
violin. But the soul of 
the pumpkin is ambitious ; 
and in Herbert’s last 
chapter there is a pathe- 
tically weak attempt to 
reproduce the effect of Mr. 
Strachey’s exquisite picture 
of the dying Queen; a 
serious attempt to treat 
Longfellow in exactly the 
same way, with the same 
slow music. The result is 
unconsciously but quite 
shatteringly comic; for 
instead of the slow and 
subtle cadences of the violin, we seem to hear across 
the Atlantic a large fat American sophomore, solemnly 
chewing a slab of pumpkin pie. 

Now if you have forgotten all that ‘“ Victorian” 
once meant to us, little ones, and what it still means in 
the advanced circles of America, you must remember 
that nobody could be saved intellectually unless he 
held that the age of ‘‘ our late dear Queen ”’ was im- 
measurably beneath his respect in every way. (When 
you say “‘ our late dear Queen” you must remember 
to sniff, little ones, and you must do it all together, or 
you mightn’t be thought to be quwite original.) Great 
poets who knew that artistic subtlety and strength of 
character are two very different matters, had seen in 
her a simple-minded woman to whom, as mother, wife 
and queen, they could give at least as much respect as 
to the red-nailed, paint-masked, superficially smart and 
essentially shallow cocottes who rule the “advanced” 
circles of this chaotic hour. But what shall remove 
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creature seemed to glow as though it had suddenly 
acquired a soul. And it stood erect on its perch 
and spoke to that truly advanced circle, as though 
they were parrots, and as though the parrot were 
a man. 

“You damned fools,’’ he said, ‘‘ go home and read 
‘Keramos,’ which is at least the work of an artist 
and a scholar. Longfellow was not one of the greatest 
poets; but when the mole-hill discovers that Skiddaw 
is not as lofty as Mont Blanc, that does not entitle the 
mole-hill to speak with silly contempt of Skiddaw. 
All the dirty little mole-hills in the world to-day are 
talking with arrogant contempt of the high hills, because 
they have heard at second-hand that the high hills are 
not equal to the Alps. Go home and get rid of your 
cheap conceit, and cease to fling your crude parrot-cries 
at men who, though they are not among the Dantes 
and Homers of the world, or even among the Tennysons 
and Shelleys, are yet infinitely above and beyond the 
range of your ignorance, in art, in thought, in scholarship 
and in manhood.” 

And the strange creature grew in stature till he 
seemed like an angel, with plumage like a sunset- 
coloured sea, and his voice was heard saying: ‘‘ When 
you speak as you have spoken of men that have brought 
a measure of beauty and poetry into millions of obscure 
lives, men who have not been disdained by the leaders of 
your own country in their own day, it is as though one 
heard a blear-eyed, coarse-mouthed, ignorant boor, in 
one of your smoking cars, trying to make a butt of a 
silent and gentle scholar. You fling your poor little 
scraps of half-digested information at him—unrelated 
scraps, picked out of the cheap journals of the day ; 
and your raucous laugh applauds your own vulgarity. 
Your eyes are too dull to see the sensitive spirituality 
of his face. You treat him with impertinent familiarity. 
You seize upon the faults of art that better men than 
you have pointed out, and 
what else there was to be 
said about his real achieve- 
ment as a poet you drown 
with a vacant guffaw. You 
have probably never even 
heard that one of the strong- 
est and sternest critics that 
ever used our language spoke 
of Longfellow as the most 
haunting poet of the sea, 
while one of the most fas- 
tidious of esthetic critics 
affirmed that the close of his 
‘-Hymn to the Night’ was a 
true example of the grand 
style in literature : 

‘Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer, 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-belovéd Night.’ 
You sneer at his life, because it was loyal to God and 
man ; you sneer at his married life because it was clean ; 
and you sneer at his death, as though you, like Pumble- 
chook, were superior even to that. These things do 
not necessarily raise the value of his art, except that 
a true man’s word is always better in some respects 


Longfellow’s home at Cambridge, Mass. 


than that of the poor little half-wits and vicious half- 
men whom you, by implication, would glorify. But you 
are ready to palter with the truth, even in this matter, 
and to affirm in set terms, even when this qualification 
has been carefully made, that his defenders would 
always base the claims of his art on the nobility of his 
life. Let me say again, then, that Longfellow is not 
among the great poets; that he wrote much inferior 
work, and that unfortunately he is chiefly known by 
this ; but that he also wrote some true poems that will 
always live on their own merits, and will always be an 
honour to himself and to his country. Certainly no 
modern American, ‘ autochthonous’ or otherwise, has 
written lines that are more likely to live than those in 
which Longfellow expresses his own feeling towards a 
poet greater than himself. It is rare (among the small 
minds who so cheaply abuse him) to find any kind of 
belief that any writer who ever lived is greater than 
themselves. Yet one thing is quite certain. The vast 
distance that separates Longfellow from Dante—and 
it 7s a vast distance—is not nearly so vast as the quite 
immeasurable gulf by which his latest biographer 
remains below Longfellow. With almost unbelievable 
conceit, this quite obscure person apologises in his 
preface for stooping to the subject. He would do far 
better, in the circumstances, to reread what a man so 
much greater than himself, and of a spirit so infinitely 
finer, said of a poet above his own grasp—I mean those 
lines in which Longfellow, during his translation of 
Dante, compared himself with a labourer entering a 
great cathedral, and kneeling to pray, while ‘ the loud 
vociferations of the street become an indistinguishable 
roar. 


‘So, as I enter here from day to day 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies 
away 

While the eternal ages watch 
and wait.” 


There was a pause for a 
moment. Then the strange 
prophetic creature who had 
been changed to a soul 
and a voice said: ‘ Those 
lines may not be great 
poetry, but they haunt 
my memory more than any 
others in American litera- 
ture, and the last line is 
certainly the best single 
line ever written by an 
American. It has 
majesty, simplicity and a sense of the immortal in 
it—the abiding behind the transient. I know that 
these things cannot reach you now, for in America 
your ‘advanced’ circles are losing their souls. You 
have long since benumbed the faculties that can even 
dimly apprehend the sacred presence that Longfellow 
felt in those lines. There is a kind of life and thought 
which, as Burns said, ‘ hardens all within and petrifies 
the feeling.’ You may say too that these lines are 
not ‘ autochthonous,’ for they deal with Dante, and 
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from the soul of Victoria’s age the indelible stain of its 
vulgar association with Tennyson, whose “In Me- 
moriam ”’ was so smooth and facile (for he had worked 
nineteen years on it)? What shall cleanse her age of 
those blood-splashes from the pomegranates of Brown- 
ing, whose works were so rugged and difficult (because 
he didn’t spend so much time on them)? What shall 
atone for Darwin, who told us that we were animals 
(as if we hadn’t discovered that for ourselves) ? And 
who shall reconcile us to Carlyle and Newman, who by 
different roads desired to lead us out of animalism to 
the City of God? Isn't it obvious, little ones, that 
all these mediocrities were so much alike that we 
can dismiss their age entirely with the single word 
“ Victorian ”’ ? 

But I am digressing. 

Once upon a time, as I said before, there was a 
be-vewtiful parrot that was born by the Orinoco. 
He was caught young and put in a cage and sent to 
London. There ladies in crinolines and frilled trousers 
recited the “‘ Courtship of Miles Standish ”’ to him and, 
with the aid of lumps of sugar, taught him to say 
gravely, at the close of the recitation, ‘‘ Thank you, 
Mr. Longfellow.” 

Years rolled on; but parrots don’t die; and when 
he was nearly a hundred years old, somebody with 
charming lengths of silk-stockinged leg acquired the 
parrot and desired to make him think for himself. So 
after six weeks of intensive lump-sugar he was taught 
to say “ Hell! How Victorian!” But he repeated it 
so often, and was so pleased with the novelty, that he 
began to be rather a bore, even when his owner taught 
him to add ‘“‘ Give me Lytton Strachey!’ And one 
day his owner (who had fallen in love) read the ‘‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ”’ for herself; and, being a young 
person of intelligence, said “‘ That’s really not a bad 
poem,’’ and the parrot’s remark, though of course he 
didn’t know what he was saying (did he, little ones ?) 
struck her as a rather fatuous bit of teaching on her 
own part. So she sold the parrot to a truly advanced 
American, named Herbert Something, for exactly three 
thousand times the amount she had paid for him ; and 
Herbert took the parrot over to New York, and invited 
the truly advanced literary circles to hear him; for 
those truly advanced circles were just beginning to say 
the things that were beginning to bore the truly advanced 
circles in England. And first of all Herbert spoke. 
He apologised for the necessity of reading or even 
mentioning such a poem in so loftily-browed a company. 
With that instinct for the right word which characterises 
the truly modern critics of America, he affirmed that 
Longfellow was a congenital moron. He had written 
a poem about his “ Lost Youth’’; and if he had neg- 
lected his opportunities of Dynamic Passion (indicating, 
of course, a congenital defect again) in that youth during 
which the truly advanced poets go to the devil under 
such magnificent Moralistic Urges, this was probably due 
to the fact that in childhood his Puritan parents neg- 
lected to give him “ grade A milk” from a good Virile 
Cow. You say that Longfellow would have derived 
Virile from a Latin root. Yes, sir, he would. He had 
taken his language and his ideas from Europe. He was 
not “autochthonous.”’ (That is an old Middle Western 
word, little ones, an old, old Middle Western word. It grew 


out of the soil of Kansas, and it means “‘ made in Cali- 
fornia,’ where the lemons come from.) Longfellow was not 
autochthonous. He never wrote like that truly autoch- 
thonous Titan, Edgar Allan Poe, about such American 
subjects as the Rue Morgue (the real Paris is in Kansas, 
you know, little ones) ;_ or the “‘ Pit and the Pendulum.”’ 
He never wrote anything like the essay in which Poe 
says that Tennyson is the greatest of all poets; or 
““Tamerlane,”’ where he somehow seems to be blowing 
kisses to Byron’s Ada; or Al Aaraaf, in which he 
whistles to Lalla Rookh ;_ or the poem to Helen, in which 
the Greece and Rome are of course in Missouri; or the 
Assignation (which is about Venice, and that is not 
far from Los Angeles, little ones) ; or the “‘ Raven,” in 
which hé ponders “‘ over quaint and curious volumes ’”’ 
of surely autochthonous lore, and makes the fowl 
perch (you will remember, little ones) on a bust of 
Abraham Lincoln, just above his chamber door. No 
Longfellow was not a “ Titan’’ American like that. 
He lost his vouth in a New England seaport, it is true, 
while Poe went to an autochthonous school in England ; 
but little facts of that sort mean nothing to truly 
advanced biographers like Herbert ; and when Long- 
fellow came to write—what subjects did he choose ? 
Why, he really wanted to write about the saintly days 
of yore just as much as Poe did ; but he was a weakling 
(congenitally so). and he disguised his European complex 
by writing “ Hiawatha” and “ Evangeline’”’ and the 
“Ride of Paul Revere,” and some slave poems, and 
scores and scores of other poems on American subjects, 
including the ‘‘ Building of the Ship,’ which we will 
never, never read, because he also wrote some bad 
poems like the “‘ Psalm of Life.’’ All truly advanced 
critics know that it is folly to sift the good from the 
bad, when the girls’ schools are unanimous in their 
opinion throughout this conventionally unconventional 
world. Anyway Henry was not autochthonous, and 
that settles it. He had no interest in his American 
surroundings, such as Shelley showed in his English 
surroundings when he wrote “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
Herbert would therefore read them the “ Courtship of 
Miles Standish ” which, as they all know in the Bowery 
and Greenwich Village, is a tale of Ancient Greece, 
and they should hear what the latest critic, with the 
blood-red crest, had to say about it. 

So Herbert read the ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish ”’ 
to the bitter end, and the parrot as usual pranced on 
his perch, and stiffened his wings, and for the forty 
thousandth time said “ Hell! How Victorian! Give 
me Lytton Strachey!” And all the advanced Ameri- 
cans said ‘Gee! That li’l’ ole bird can think for him- 
self! That’s noo! D’je hear him say ‘hell’? That's 
vital! That’s virile! That’s red-blooded! Gee! Ain't 
Lytton Strachey autochthonous ? Gee! No one never 
said that before! There’s all the intelleck of God’s own 
country in that one li'l’ word, Victorian. No one ever 
borrowed that word, no, Sir!’’ But of course it was 
exactly the same parrot. 

And then an odd thing happened to the parrot, the 
sort of thing, I suppose, that happened to Baalam’s ass. 
For the long green wings grew longer, and the ruby 
eyes glowed with a strange fire, and the crest that 
looked as if it had been dyed in the blood of Prester 
John flamed up like a wind-blown torch, and the whole 
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is not ‘ autochthonous’ to the United States. It came, 
with all its civilisation, from Europe. Nor can any of 
you understand one another except in words that were 
made in Europe, and have centuries of secret meaning 
in their very syllables. If Longfellow Americanised 
immigrant elements from other lands he was absolutely 
at one with his country in this, one with her weakness, one 
with her strength, and one with the very fabric of her 
body and soul. You speak of Poe as an ‘ autoch- 
thonous’ Titan, because France and England gave 
him a posthumous reputation, when you had killed 
him and kicked him into the gutter. It may therefore 
interest you to know that unlike Poe (who was purely 
European) Longfellow introduced America into European 
poetry ; and that Baudelaire, the grim author of ‘ Les 
Fleurs du Mal ’—which of course you have never read 
—devoted the longest of the poems in that tempest- 
rousing volume to ‘ Le Calumet De Paix,’ which he was 
not above describing as ‘ imité de Longfellow.’ More- 
over Baudelaire, in whom, according to Swinburne, 
Apollo himself ‘made manifest his music and _ his 
might ’ (while ‘ the most high Muses that fulfil all ages ’ 


are written in English. But the American people itself 


wept over his tomb), was not above composing a poem 
of which the verses were stolen alternately from Gray’s 
Elegy and from the ‘ Psalm of Life,’ thus : 


“ L’art est long et le Temps est court. 
Loin des sépultures célébres, 
Vers un cimetiére isolé 
Mon cceur, comme un tambour voilé 
Va battant des marches funébres. 


Maint joyau doit enseveli 
Dans les tenébres et l’oubli,”’ 


and soon. Well. What do you say now? Criticism 
doesn’t affect you; but how about Longfellow as a 
source for ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’? How’s that for a 
NEW idea?” 

There was silence again for one breathless moment. 
Then the “ advanced ”’ circle, which had been steadily 
growing more and more like rows of little green parrots, 
lifted up its voice with one accord and said: ‘‘ Thank 
you, O thank you, Mr. Longfellow ! ”’ 

But, of course, little ones, they hadn’t changed at 
all ; for, all the time, even when they looked like men 
and women, they had really been nothing but parrots. 


OBODY—more especially nobody who has himself 
edited Dryden and Shadwell—can object to the 
inclusion of Sedley in the resurrection of Restoration 
literature which has for some time been going on. Indeed, 
for one reason to be mentioned presently, one can speci- 
ally understand Professor Pinto’s taking him. It may 
be hoped that the text Mr. Pinto promises to follow will 
not be delayed, for Sedley is not very accessible and the 
eighteenth century editions of him are said to be bad. 
The best of his charming lyrics have indeed been sal- 
vaged by many anthologists: but the plays have to be 
sought for, and estimates of them have differed consider- 
ably. My own remembrance of them is that “ The 
Mulberry Garden” is confused but not unamusing : 
“‘ Bellamira,’’ an inspiration from Terence, rather better 
managed but certainly not a masterpiece ; and the rest 
worthless except as curiosities. But Professor Case, no 
negligible authority, has found something to say even 
for Sedley’s amazing rashness in venturing on the sub- 
ject of Antony and Cleopatra, and Professor Pinto may 
find more. 

Meanwhile we have the Life and—what is a very 
considerable bonus—if not a full life of, a good deal about 
Sedley’s remarkable daughter Katharine, unsuccessful 
rival of Sarah Jennings for the hand of “ Jack of 
Marlborough,’’ left-handed consort of James II, Defender 
of the Protestant interest, Countess of Dorchester, 
“‘ Dorinda,’”’ one of the sharpest tongued of English- 
women, and though by no means one of the most beauti- 
ful, and certainly not one of the best moralled,as certainly 
not one of the least attractive. Even in Dorset’s “ Dor- 
inda ’’ lampoons themselves one discerns, underneath 
that abominable Restoration rudeness which our white- 
washers try to excuse, a cross-grained sort of liking. 


* “Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701.” A study in the Life 
and Literature of the Restoration. By V. de Sola Pinto. 
(Constable.) 


A RESTORATION DRAMATIST.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Her father’s epigram on her (he was a strong anti- 
Jacobite)—that as James had been good enough to 
make fis daughter a countess he couldn’t do less than 
try to make James’s daughter a Queen—has shocked 
some people. But it surely deserves some excuse as it 
stands and if you just translate it—‘‘ He [James] has 
deprived my daughter of her honour. I am returning 
good for evil by helping to give his a crown,” it becomes 
rather chivalrous. And Katharine’s own sayings are 
better still. Although we are getting on in the matter 
of language we should still require a dash to give in full 
original strength her description of the trinity of relations 
existing between King Charles, King William and King 
James on the one hand, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
the Countess of Orkney and herself on the other. Some 
may prefer her still more famous expression of aston- 
ishment as to what could make the King care for her. 
“It couldn’t be her beauty for he must see she had 
none : and it couldn’t be her wit for he had not enough 
himself to see it.’’ But perhaps the best of all are the 
less frequently known cautions to her own offspring. 
She told her daughter, later the Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire, of whose playing at Princess readers will find some- 
thing in Horace Walpole—that she had better not be too 
sure she was not a left-handed Miss Grahame instead ofa 
ditto Miss Stuart. And best of all for, if coarse, it hasa 
right saving tang in it—she told her sons by her actual 
marriage with Sir David Colyear, afterwards Lord Port- 
more—when they went to school, to fight no one who 
called them ‘“‘——’s sons” [as above] for they were: 
but if anyone called them bastards to go for him, for they 
were honestly fathered. One would like to have known 
Katharine: though it is just possible one might have got 
a singeing from her “ Blackguard-boy Cupid’s”’ torch. 
Dorset too allows her “ eyes ”’ of some power ; they must 
have been worth seeing—certainly when she said things 
like the above and possibly at other times. 
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For instance, one would like to have seen them when 
the suggestion was made that her illegitimate children— 
by or not by James—should be surnamed Darnley. If 
any name should have been kept out of the Stuart roll, 
right or left, one would have thought it wasthat. One 
would also like to have seen their uncle Charles’s face on 
the occasion. One’s impression is that it was Katharine’s 
mischief that did it, and James’s stupidity that ‘‘ didn’t 
see’ what it meant. 

As for her not-respectable papa things are a little 
different. Perhaps, though an author should know his 
business best, it might have been better tactics for 
Professor Pinto to take Sedley’s most famous-infamous 
action rather less lightly. Not that there was any need 
to bring in law (the relations of which to the proceedings 
were rather curious) or religion or even morality. Sed- 
ley’s impromptu performance in Oxford Kate’s balcony 
was a piece of dirty blackguardism the proper punish- 
ment for which would have been neither fine nor im- 
prisonment, but a tramp at the cart’s tail from the Tower 
to Charing, if not even Tyburn, with a lusty hangman 
(or a relay of them) to ply the whip. 

Putting this aside there is nothing actually unfor- 
givable against him, though he seems more than once to 
have indulged in sun-baths in a manner anticipating 
modern fads but disdaining precautions. He does not 
seem to have actually ill-treated his wife, but he behaved 
rather shabbily about her jewels when he got rid of her 
in a half crazy condition to a Belgian convent. She 
outlived him: but a lady—really a lady—named Anne 
Ayscough was good enough to take her place and outlive 
him likewise, though she required a flagrantly illegal but 
conscientious ceremony to be gone through. Some of 
these days, when all the spadework has been done, some 
person of genius will probably take these forty years of 
reaction from the Puritan wilderness and make a great 
thing of it. He will have to have something of Macaulay 
in him and something of Carlyle; a little of Froude’s 
style at its best ; a good deal of Thackeray’s character- 
isation without his prejudices ; a fair amount of Scott’s 
mise en scene, and above all a combination of humour, 
romance and learning which will be tried as hardly any 
other period in any other history would try it. 

Allowing for that curious ill-nature which will be one 
of the trials, the balance of personal testimony seems to 
be rather in Sedley’s favour. From some points of view, 
as even Pepys allows, his habit of playing the sardonic 
dramatic critic out loud during plays must have been 


annoying ; but the comments seem to have been in them- 
selves amusing and shrewd. The exact rights of the case 
(if there could be any) in his having Kynaston the actor 
beaten seem to be very doubtful ; but you couldn’t say 
that the thing was “‘not done” then ; and on the whole 
Kynaston seems to have provoked his fate. Sir Charles 
got into some trouble with the most respectable father 
of his daughter-in-law—a Newdigate too!—but the 
marriage arrangements of our ancestors were apt to give 
rise to awkwardnesses. He seems to have “ ranged 
himself,’’ partly owing to the efforts of Miss Ayscough 
and partly in consequence of a tennis court having 
tumbled on his head : and in his later days (in connection 
with the process of ‘‘ making James’s daughter a Queen ’’) 
he became a Parliament man of some importance. 
Professor Pinto has looked up all the documents, and 
given not a few of them, so that his book can be read 
with the sense of pleasure which is common to all times 
and the sense of virtue which this particular time feels 
when it is confronted with ample documentation. One 
wishes good luck to his forthcoming edition and is quite 
ready, given the chance, to read the comedies again ; to 
skim “ The Grumbler’’ a second time ; and to attempt 
at least to find some justification for Professor Case’s 
excuses for the poor thing that finds itself between 
the magnificence of Shakespeare and the greatness of 
Dryden. But after all one fancies (it is unnecessary to 
say “fears’’) that when one wishes to think kindly 
of Sedley it will be best to read and read again the 
exquisite prettiness of 


“* Ah Chloris ! that I now could sit ;”’ 


the tragicomedy (worth fifty five-act pieces in that 
style) of the ““ Knotting Song ”’ ; the spirit of 


“* Phillis is my only joy ;”’ 


and the incomparable opening, not quite followed up but 
in itself almost deserving the above epithet of magni- 
ficent : 


“* Love still has something of the sea 
From whence his mother rose.”’ 


One might break a good-humoured single-stick or two 
with Professor Pinto on his treatment of the origin, 
nature and succession of these lyrical pearls in the 
Restoration oyster; but it is quite unnecessary. He 
has done what had not been done and was worth doing : 
would to Heaven that as much could be said of all the 
things we bookmen do ! 


SELMA LAGERLOF. 


pe 


O Northern writer is better known in the English- 
speaking world than Selma Lagerléf. While 
such authors as Knut Hamsun and Johannes V. Jensen 
have only quite recently been translated, the early 
novels of Selma Lagerléf were published in English 
versions before the dawn of this century. To-day 
almost all she has written may be read in English 
translations, and some of her novels are even published 
by two or three different firms. What is wanted now 
is a good uniform edition of the collected works of the 
greatest author of modern Sweden. 


AAS. 


Selma Lagerléf has been well translated and much 
read, but comparatively little studied by English 
critics. I am therefore bold enough to believe that 
a critical essay on her life and work may be of some 
use and interest. 

The works of Thomas Hardy have made Wessex 
known all over the world, and people who have never 
seen the beauty of Sussex cherish the name of the 
county which is Kipling’s beloved “ fair ground’ and 
the soil of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s sturdy farmers. In 
the same way Selma Lagerléf’s Varmland is loved by 
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thousands of readers, who perhaps do not know much 
about Sweden, but cannot read the “ Story of Gésta 
Berling ’’ without dreaming of Varmland, the beautiful 
district in Western Sweden, the country of lakes and 
rivers, of fine woods and old farms, the romantic land 
of legends and old tales. 

Varmland has been the home of Selma Lagerléf’s 
family for centuries. It is a well known family which 
has given Sweden many noted men and women— 
scholars, clergymen, officers and authors. Selma 
Lagerléf’s grandfather, Daniel Lagerléf, married the 
daughter of a Varmland clergyman and inherited 
the little estate Marbacka, formerly the vicarage of the 
parish. After him Lieutenant E. G. Lagerléf (Selma 
Lagerlof’s father) made it his home. Here Selma 
Lagerlof passed a childhood such as she has described 
in “‘ Marbacka ”’ (English translation by V. S. Howard, 
1924). She was born in 1858. As a child her health 
was very delicate. When she was only three and a half 
she was stricken with paralysis of the legs, and no 
doctor seemed able to help her. Then Lieutenant 
Lagerlof decided to take her to Strémstad, thinking 
that perhaps the healthy air of the coast and sea- 
bathing might cure the child. In a few charming 
chapters full of gracious humour, “‘ Marbacka’”’ gives 
a full account of this journey which really restored the 
child’s health. 

Selma Lagerléf passed many happy years at Marbacka. 
It was “the good old time.’’ Everything was home- 
made and no hands were idle. Still there was plenty 
of time during the long, dark winter evenings for music 
and reading. Stories were told, the great poems of 
Runeberg and Tegnér were read aloud, and the popular 
and lively songs of Bellman were sung. Lieutenant 
Lagerlof was a sincere lover of poetry, and very early 
Selma Lagerlof must have got an intimate knowledge 
of the masterpieces of Swedish literature. In 1909, 
when she received the Nobel prize, Selma Lagerléf used 
the opportunity to praise the inspiring enthusiasm of 
her father. Her dream was to be a great poet. She 
tried to write plays and verse, and it seems that she 
had a faint hope of getting some of her juvenile attempts 
printed. She was too young, however, and her genius 
was not yet developed. Longing for a solid education, 
and at the same time being forced to find a way of 
earning her bread, she resolved to enter the training 
college of Stockholm and become a teacher. During 
the early eighties the Swedish school was rapidly 
changing after the educational reforms of the seventies. 
Something higher than dull routine was wanted, and 
Selma Lagerléf seems to have been a very good pupil 
and a still better teacher. 

Her first published efforts appeared in a ladies’ 
journal called Dagny in 1886. Her poems in this paper 
did not attract much attention, but already she was 
dreaming of a great book which should give the world 
an impression of the beauty and romance of her dear 
Varmland. In “A Saga of a Saga” (translated by 
V. S. Howard, published by Werner Laurie, 1911) 
she has told the story of this book. She struggled hard 
to find a form for the wealth of stories and tales treasured 
in her mind. Her imagination was aglow ; the strange 
characters she had heard about since her childhood 
seemed to demand that she should drag them out of 


the shades and fling them upon the pages of a great 
book. In vain she had tried to find expression in verse, 
in vain she imitated the realistic method, which certainly 
was too dry and colourless for her purpose. At last she 
found her own, personal style, and in a happy feeling 
of being able to create she wrote some of the chapters. 
In the spring of 1890 there came an opportunity that 
could not be missed. The Swedish magazine, Jdun, 
offered a prize for the best story of about a hundred 
pages. Selma Lagerléf sent in what she could get 
ready of her story and won the prize. This gave her 
courage and impetus to finish the great novel, “‘ Gésta 
Berling’s Saga,’’ which appeared the following year— 
in 1891. 

It came just at the right time. Without special 
intention of leading any school of fiction, Selma Lagerléf 
soon found herself in the strong movement from French 
naturalism toward a romantic renaissance which 
inaugurated a new epoch. 

“ Gésta Berling’s Saga ’’ was certainly something new. 
Readers who were accustomed to books dealing with 
social evils and many problems, here found themselves 
in a world of colours and glittering romance. Here 
was song and dance and playing of flutes, here was a 
sparkling joy of life, which no misfortune could quench ; 
here love whispered in tones so sweet that all the world 
had to listen. Ina time of doubt and sceptical barren- 
ness Selma Lagerléf dared to show the great simplicity 
of her heart and the frank enthusiasm of her soul. 

“Gésta Berling’s Saga’’ was soon translated into 
Danish and later into more foreign languages than 
perhaps any novel in Northern literature. As far as 
I can see there are not less than three English and 
American translations (the last one published by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation in 1914). The 
book was praised by many prominent critics in Europe. 
In Denmark Valdemar Vedel received it with great 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ This saga of Gésta Berling and the 
merry fellows of Ekeby, this wonderful story of 
the manors of Varmland,” he wrote, “‘ has survived in 
the memory of the people and in the traditions of old 
families.’”’ Its charm made him think of the great 
epics and the Waverley novels. “‘ Gésta Berling’s 
Saga’”’ was to him a spontaneous expression of the 
natural feeling of a mind full of buoyant rejoicing. 
Georg Brandes too admired the genius of the new 
novelist, but he found her art too exuberant and her 
form without sufficient restriction. 

Much has been written about the composition of the 
book, which is in fact more a great epic than a novel. 
First Selma Lagerléf introduces the chief character 
of the saga—Gésta Berling, a handsome clergyman, 
deprived of his office because of his many merry revels. 
He has the soul and imagination of a poet and the 
simplicity of a child. Selma Lagerléf has done nothing 
to polish or tame this joyous, impulsive clergyman. She 
brings him into the merry circle of the “ cavaliers of 
Ekeby,” and the saga tells the story of one year’s life 
at Ekeby and the old manors round the lake Léven 
in Varmland. We get an intimate knowledge of the 
strange majoress of Ekeby, once the beautiful and 
innocent Margaret Celsing, now the owner of seven 
big iron works. She is the most powerful woman in 
Varmland and can afford to shelter a merry company 
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of retired officers 
and poor noblemen 
—‘‘the cavaliers of 
Ekeby.” As long as 
they are at Ekeby 
the joy and mirth of 
Varmland can never 
die. To them life is 
music and dance and 
cheerful songs. 
Tempted by the evil 
Sintram, they rise 
against their bene- 
factress, whom they 
calumniate to the 
major. He dismisses 
his wife, and the 
cavaliers rule at 
Ekeby for a whole 
year. During their reign no work is done, and there 
seems to be no end of the bacchanalian orgies at the 
manors. To save the honour of Ekeby the new rulers 
manage to sail with “ a cargo of iron ’’ when it is required, 
and Selma Lagerléf tells of this voyage and the fate 
of the “ cargo’ in a chapter full of humour and strange 
effect. At last the majoress returns to Ekeby and 
work begins again. Gésta Berling gets married, and 
now he understands that joy is not enough—a man 
must also remember his duty. Goodness is not less 
important than happiness. 

““Gésta Berling’s Saga,’ with its lyrical language 
and beautiful descriptions of nature, made people 
expect great things from Selma Lagerléf, and when she 
published her next work, “ Invisible Chains ’’ (1894) 
her critics and the public were rather disappointed. 

After the publication of “Invisible Chains” she 
definitely finished her school work. She got the literary 
scholarships of the Swedish Academy and the King, 
and was able to travel abroad with Mrs. Sophie Elkan, 
to whom later on she dedicated her famous work, 
“ Jerusalem.”” Impressions of Sicilian life and nature 
inspired Selma Lagerléf to write her next work, “ The 
Miracles of Antichrist’ (1897), published in English 
two years later by Gay & Bird. 

The starting-point of this very interesting book is 
a little wonder-working child Christ—*‘ santo bambino ”’ 
—in Rome. One day the bambino is taken away and 


Marbacka, 
where Selma Lagerlof passed her childhood. 


a false figure is put 
up instead of it. On 
the crown of the 
imitation bambino 
has been written: 
“My kingdom is 
only of this world.” 
The idea of this 
world as our only 
home gets gradually 
adopted by an in- 
creasing number of 
people, but mankind 
cannot be happy 
with such a view of 
life. It will make 
our existence cruel, 
lonely and bitter. We 
must believe and 
hope. ‘‘ Nobody,” she says, “ can liberate humanity 
from its sorrows, but he who gives the people “new 
courage to endure them shall be pardoned much.” The 
book is however a book of stories and not a philosophical 
treatise. Selma Lagerléf was very much delighted with 
the joy, the bright colours and the wonderful sceneries 
of the sunny South, and though the construction of 
the book is rather loose, she always attracts our keen 
attention by the charm of her style and the imaginative 
power of her narrative. 

In 1899 Selma Lagerléf published two new books, 
“The Tale of a Manor”’ and “‘ The Queens of Kunga- 
halla’’ (both translated into English by C. Field). 
“ The Tale of a Manor ”’ is rather fantastic and unreal— 
the whole thing is a dream, a fairy-tale, and Selma 
Lagerléf never shrinks from the most incredible and 
miraculous events. Transition from life to death and 
back to life again does not give her daring imagination 
much trouble. The aim of the story, I believe, is to 
demonstrate the mighty power of love and faith—that 
the love of a good woman has a saving quality. It is 
the idea of ‘“ Peer Gynt” expressed in a new and 
original way. 

“The Queens of Kungahilla’”’ (of which an English 
translation was published by Werner Laurie in 1917) 
is a collection of tales about the old queens of 
the Norse sagas. It is not one of Selma Lagerléf’s 
great books, but has some lively descriptions of life and 


Selma Lagerlof in her study. 


Selma Lagerlof’s home 


at Falun. 
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customs at the time of the sagas, and the best of the 
stories are finely imagined and reveal her intuitive 
comprehension of the past. 

In 1899 Selma Lagerléf went out on a new and long 
journey—this time to Egypt, Greece, Constantinople 
and the Holy Land. In Jerusalem she visited all the 
sacred places for the purpose of a great work which 
she was now contemplating. At Dalarne, in Sweden, 
there had recently been a great religious revival, cul- 
minating in an irresistible longing to go to Jerusalem, 
the holy city ‘‘ with walls of gold and gates of glass.”’ 
Many of the peasantry of Dalarne left their farms and 
homes with their families to settle in the new Swedish 
community at Jerusalem, where they tried to live in 
a common brotherhood of love and equality like the 
first Christians. The story of this strange emigration 
made a very strong impression on Selma Lagerléf. 
It grew in her imagination to a great epic of the Swedish 
peasant and the immense conflict between his inborn 
love of home and the religious fervour of his soul, that 
drew him towards the unknown. During the years 
Igo1-2 the great work appeared in two volumes, “ In 
Dalarne’”’ and The Holy Land,” with the common 
title, “‘ Jerusalem.” 

The German author, Herman Hesse, wrote en- 
thusiastically of ‘‘In Dalarne’’: “It is the greatest 
and most beautiful work in modern Swedish literature, 
a book about the soul of Sweden, comprehensive and 
still simple, gentle and powerful, realistic and visionary. 
I know no other contemporary work in which the 
soul of a whole people has found such an expression.” 
The saga of an old peasant family and the story of 
a parish in Dalarne during an intense religious revival 
have here been welded into a national epic. Ingmar 
Ingmarsson is not only a peasant lad from an old farm 
in Dalarne—he grows upon our imagination as some- 
thing typical and national. 

There are three English translations of ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
and I suppose this famous novel is rather well known 
to English readers. Very impressive is the introduc- 
tion, where we learn to understand the old traditions 
of the Ingmar family and their proud love of the farm 
which has been the home of the family for generations. 
With increasing interest we read of the great revival 
brought about by the strange preacher Hellgum. 
Young Ingmar Ingmarsson is in danger of losing the 
farm. He loves Gertrud, the daughter of the poor 
schoolmaster of the parish; it seems impossible for 
him to raise the necessary money when his people 
are going to leave for Jerusalem, and the old farm 
at last has been put up to auction. The chapter about 
the auction is a wonderful literary achievement. Never 
perhaps has Selma Lagerléf’s art been more consummate 
than in her account of the great conflict in Ingmar’s 
soul between his love of Gertrud and his intense long- 
ing to be the owner of the old farm of his family. He 
cannot give up the farm, and see all the old servants 
become homeless ;_ the idea of being unable to continue 
the work of generations of Ingmars nearly drives him 
mad. He must let Gertrud go and marry the daughter 
of the wealthy man. ‘‘ Go and tell Gertrud,”’ he says 
to Stina, ‘‘that I have deceived her and sold myself 
to get the farm. Ask her never more to think of such 
a poor fellow.” Gertrud of course suffers bitterly, but 


tries at last to find consolation in the religious faith of 
the great revival. She joins the party of emigrants 
for Jerusalem, and in the beautiful closing chapter of 
the first volume we are witness to the pathetic departure. 

The second volume, “‘ The Holy Land,’’ takes us to 
the Swedish community at Jerusalem. There is much 
beauty in this volume, but the critics have been less 
enthusiastic about it than about “In Dalarne.”” Selma 
Lagerléf’s art is best and surest when she is on Swedish 
ground. The story of Ingmar’s marriage may not 
be very convincing, but in her narrative of his return, 
after the sad experiences in Jerusalem, she handles a 
difficult subject poignantly and with great power. 

It is impossible to read ‘‘ Jerusaiem ’’ without realis- 
ing the deep sympathy this great author has with all 
sincere manifestations of religious faith. Instinctively 
she understands religious impulses and religious belief. 
It is not strange therefore that she was moved to describe 
a great revival. Nor that she has gone back to biblical 
stories, in “‘ Legends of Christ,’’ and to the life of St. 
Catharine in Legends.” 

““ Legends of Christ ’’ appeared in 1904, and the same 
year she also published a book of very different kind— 
“Herr Arne’s Hoard,”’ which has been very well trans- 
lated into English by Arthur G. Chater.* Mr. Gerald 
Gould has said this story is ‘as brief as a conte, as 
remote and simple as a fairy tale, and almost as grand 
as an epic.”’ It certainly has the flavour of folk-lore 
and the simplicity of primitive poetry. It is written 
with a purity of style and directness of vision that 
have not lost much of their original beauty in Mr. 
Chater’s admirable translation. The scene is the 
south of Sweden at the end of the sixteenth century. 
It is bitter cold, the ground is covered with snow, 
and three fierce men come in furs to Solberga 
parsonage at midnight to rob Herr Arne, whose hoard 
of silver coins in a big chest is the talk of the country- 
side. The three men are disguised as penniless, desperate 
Scotsmen who have been fighting as mercenaries for 
the king. They ask for money from the hoard, and 
when it is refused they commit atrocious murder. Herr 
Arne and his household are all killed except the young 
orphan girl Elsalill, who hides for safety behind the 
stove. Elsalill is adopted by the fish-hawker Torarin 
and his wife, and goes to work on the wharves unloading 
fish. While thus occupied she is approached by three 
handsomely dressed Scottish gentlemen, to whom she 
relates the terrible story of the night of murder, and 
how she was forced to see her foster-sister slain. Fate 
has now eventually brought her face to face with the 
murderers, and some unearthly insight convinces her 
that the proud and handsome Sir Archie and his two 
comrades are the ruffianly trio of bandits. In spite 
of all, Sir Archie wins her heart, and she hesitates to give 
him up to justice. When the watch comes to the 
tavern to arrest the criminal her love for him prompts 
her to aid him in his escape. Sir Archie holds the 


girl’s body before him and she gets pierced by the pike-. 


men. The ship he wants to leave with is however 
ice-bound. The sea takes tragic revenge, justice is 


* This volume was published by the Gyldendal firm in 1923. 
The effect of the strange tale with its weird atmosphere is 
heightened by the masterly illustrations of Albert Edelfeldt in 
one of the Swedish editions, and retained in the English 
translation. 
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done, and while the women of Marstrand carry the 
young maid’s body home for burial, the murderers are 
taken away to their doom. 

I especially call attention to this story, not because 
it ranks with the greatest of Selma Lagerléf’s work, 
but because it is so very characteristic of her art. Pity 
and terror, a perfect simplicity, a sense of impending 
tragedy, a curious use of realistic facts in a haunting 
ghost story, an 
attractive homeli- 
ness and at the same 
time wild and stirring 
episodes, a delicate 
restraint in a tale of 
blood and terror and 
weird gloom—I know 
very few authors 
who are able to inter- 
mingle so many 
different elements 
and still retain 
throughout a subtle 
charm. 

In the years 1906-7 
Selma Lagerléf pub- 
lished “The Won- 
derful Adventures of 
Niels.” The idea of 
this remarkable work 
was to arouse and 
intensify the chil- 
dren’s love of their 
country by pointing 
out the beauty and 
greatness of Sweden 
with its dense forests, 
its lakes and rivers, its many fine towns and thousands 
of farms, its great historical memories and old tradi- 
tions. The form she has chosen is very curious. A 
young boy, Niels Holgersen, is turned into a robin- 
goodfellow, and she makes him fly all over Sweden 
with the wild geese. The descriptions and stories of 
the book have had a marvellous fascination for the 
children, and its popularity is such that more than 
300,000 copies have been sold. Mr. W. S. Howard 
has well translated it into English. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, rgII.) 

Among the later works of Selma Lagerléf I shall only 
mention the very fantastic story, ‘‘ The Driver,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Home of Liljecrona’”’ (where she returns to her dear 
Varmland), and the two volumes of tales with the 
characteristic title, ‘‘ Troll and Manniskor’’ (‘“ Trolls 
and Human Beings’’). A very fine story which has 
become immensely popular is ‘‘ The Emperor of Portu- 
galia ’’ (English translation by V.S. Howard ; Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1916). It is again a tale from Varmland. 
Jan Andersson in Skrolycka and his wife have only 
one daughter, whom they love and spoil. When Klara 
Gulla (that is the name of the girl) has grown up and 
become a good-looking young woman, she leaves her 
home to go to Stockholm. The parents soon get very 
lonely. In the beginning they hear from Klara Gulla, 
but then things go wrong with her, she does not write 
and never comes home to see them. Jan Andersson is 


The most recent portrait of her. 


always longing for his only child, and gets more and 
more odd in his manner. When at last Klara Gulla 
returns she finds him mad. He calls himself ‘‘ emperor 
of Portugalia,’’ and wears a strange attire with feathers 
in his cap and stars and ribbons round his neck. When 
she is going to leave again the old man throws himself 
in the water and is drowned. The story is told with 
a humour and a feeling of pity that makes it one of the 
gems among Selma 
Lagerléf’s later 
works. It has been 
admirably illustrated 
with the clever 
drawings of the great 
Swedish artist, 
Albert  Engstrén. 
It has also recently 
tempted Hollywood, 
and a popular 
American film shows 
us the fate of the 
poor “‘ emperor and 
his daughter. 

Selma Lagerléf’s 
last novels, ‘‘ Char- 
lotte Léwenskéld ”’ 
(1925) and “ Léwen- 
skéldska Ringen” 
(1926) have not yet 
appeared in English 
translations. They 
are both very fine 
examples of her art 
as a story-teller 
and of her rich 
humour. 

““Marbacka”” I have mentioned before. When 
Selma Lagerléf got the Nobel prize in 1909, she used 
the opportunity to buy back again her old home in 
Varmland where she now lives. Quite naturally she 
must often have dreamed of the time when her parents 
owned the same old house and she was still a little girl. 
She has given us, as Yeats has done, “ Reveries”’ of 
her childhood and youth, and not a regular auto- 
biography. 

It would be unfair to forget ‘‘ Bannlyst,” translated 
by William Worster with the title, ‘“‘ The Outcast” 
(Gyldendal, 1920). This is a moving, fascinating 
novel, rather sombre, but full of delightful local colour. 
Its construction is not faultless, but the story never 
loses its grip. We always feel the sincere directness 
and literary honesty of the author. 

In the work of Selma Lagerlof we admire the brilliant 
imaginative power, the vision, the natural goodness of 
a great idealist. She comes with the beauty and 
romance of the great woods and the joy of the old 
Swedish manors. The beauty of her lyrical style 
strikes everybody who is able to read her in the original 
Swedish. Her genius is mainly epic. Neither her 
plays nor her few poems count much in comparison 
with her art as an epic narrator. The big novels are of 
course the corner-stones of her fame, but there is much 
that is fine and masterly in the smaller works—for 
instance, the beautiful and very characteristic stdry 


Selma Lagerlof. 
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of “‘ The Girl from the Marsh Croft,’ which has been 
so well translated into English by V. S. Howard. Over 
Varmland she reigns supreme, and Dalarne will always 
be connected with her name. 

Like Kipling, with whom she has sometimes been 
compared, Selma Lagerléf has an intuitive understand- 
ing of the mind of the child. Both these great authors 
have an amazing narrative faculty, without being 
complex or penetrating thinkers. While Kipling, 


however, is the poet of the soldiers and builders of an 
immense empire, Selma Lagerléf’s world is much more 
limited. 

She is no lover of towns. Politics and_ social 
problems have never inspired her art. She is the poet 
of simple and unsophisticated life. When she describes 
foreign countries her glamour seems to fade away, but 
when she writes about the Swedish peasant, she reaches 
the summits of her art. 


A FAMOUS KISS. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


NE day a Dauphine of France, passing through 
her palace hall, came upon a poet asleep, and 
kissed him. So runs a famous tale. 

The Dauphine was Margaret of Scotland, daughter 
of the poet King, James I, and herself a poet; the 
time was not long after Jeanne d’Arc had led the 
Dauphine’s father-in-law, Charles, to his crowning in 
Reims Cathedral; and the poet was Alain Chartier, 
reputed the most accomplished bard of his day but also 
the ugliest man in France. 

“How could her Highness bring herself to kiss any- 
one so ill-favoured ? ’’ exclaimed the lords and ladies who 
accompanied Margaret. ‘‘ Twas the poet not the man 
whom I kissed,’’ retorted the Princess. 

The story, first told by a chronicler some hundred 
years after Margaret’s death, has been handed down 
from generation to generation, and figures in well- 
nigh every book on French literary history. 

M. Pierre Champion, in his introduction to a recently 
published volume, ‘‘La Dauphine Meélancolique,’’* 
hopes that the story will long continue to live. That it 
cannot be true, M. Champion, who knows all there is 
to know about fifteenth century French literature,f 
proves conclusively. But what does that matter? 
“Tl n'y a rien si béte qu'un fait,” said a Frenchman of 
the eighteenth century, and especially “is there nothing 
so stupid as a date’ we might add. So M. Champion 
almost apologises when he finds that as an historian 
he is compelled to point out that Alain Chartier died 
before Princess Margaret came to France, and conse- 
quently the incident, if it ever happened, must have 
occurred in Scotland during Chartier’s embassy to 
the Scottish court. Not very probable, seeing that 
Margaret was then only two or three years old. 

In spite of all this, the legend throws a brighter light 
on the royal lady’s sad history, which is told by 
M. Champion in this book, than any mere fact or date 
could do. 

A pawn in the political game, like so many princesses 
of that time, Margaret was taken from her parents at 
the early age of twelve and brought to France to be 
united to that surliest of princes, afterwards King 
Louis XI. The boy, only two years her senior, took 
a dislike to his bride from the first; and Margaret 


* Marcelle Lesage, 24, Place Dauphine, Paris. 

+ See his ‘‘ Procés de Jeanne d’Arc,”’ his “* Villon,’’ his ‘‘ Charles 
d'Orléans,” his Histoire Poétique du Quinzieme Siécle and 
numerous other works. To the first Mr. Coulton, in the current 
number of the Edinburgh Review, refers as containing the 
last word on the subject. 


figures as the earliest victim in the long procession of 
those who were to suffer from his brutality and vin- 
dictiveness. Margaret was not actually cast into an 
oubliette like those to which Louis was later to consign 
the objects of his wrath, and which travellers may still 
see in the chateau of Loches, but she was as completely 
neglected, except when her husband, taking it into 
his head to become suspicious, sent his paid emissary 
to spy upon her movements. The spy he employed was 
one Jamet de Tillay, as base and avaricious as his master. 

Meanwhile the forsaken Margaret had sought and 
found consolation in poetry. Her father, James I, 
during his long captivity in England, had taken to 
writing verses on the model of his favourite poet Chaucer. 
So Margaret, equally enamoured of the poetry and 
poets of her adopted land, had taken to writing ballads 
and rondeaux on their model, and to seeking com- 
panionship in literary circles. Far into the night she 
sat at her desk. In the morning she looked pale and 
wan ; and her husband refused to believe that poetry 
alone was the occupation of these vigils. 

The spy, De Tillay, had of course a story to tell which 
confirmed the jealous and childless husband’s worst 
suspicions. How much truth there was in it is im- 
possible to say. There seemed no doubt that Margaret 
had spent money extravagantly, chiefly on dress. 
M. Champion not inappropriately gives as frontispiece 
of his book the facsimile of a dressmaker’s receipted 
bill, bearing Margaret’s signature. But she had also 
lent a large sum of money to a knight in distress. 

Jamet de Tillay’s reports alienated from her the 
King and Queen, who hitherto had been her friends 
and treated her as their own daughter. The object of 
so much scorn and neglect and suspicion, this poor 
girl peaked and pined until at the age of twenty-one 
she died at Chalons, murmuring: “‘ Life in this world ! 
Alas! don’t speak of it, for it wearies me more than 
anything.” 

Margaret knew full well that it was Jamet who had 
caused much of her suffering. What vain efforts were 
made to extract forgiveness of her persecutors from 
the dying princess, how after her death he was brought 
to trial but acquitted, how neglect followed her even 
into the tomb—all these things may be read in 
M. Champion’s vivid but carefully documented volume. 
This book gives us a foretaste of what we may expect 
in the author’s “‘ History of Louis XI,” which, after 
having been long and eagerly waited for in France, is 
now about to be published. 
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From a drawing by R. H. SAUTER. 
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H. M. TOMLINSON. 


By HorAcE THOROGOOD. 


ONE of our eminent contemporary writers is so 
self-portraying in his work as H. M. Tomlinson. 
In all his books runs an easily recognisable thread of 
autobiography. But they do more than chronicle 
events in his own life and their reactions upon himself. 
His style is so very personal that out of its own colours 
it paints for the mental eye of those who know him a 
vivid portrait of himself, and 
makes the ear hear again 
the sound of his voice. 
This is because Tomlinson, 
more than most authors, 
writes just as he talks. You 
might doubt that, seeing his 
manuscript with its many 
crossings out and interwrit- 
ings. But it is a fact that 
he composes more swiftly 
and surely in talk than he 
does in writing. The busi- 
ness of handling and driving 
a pen hampers him. What 
comes out ultimately from 
the laborious script is the 
thought as he would have 
phrased it in conversation. 
The result is that to his 
friends his written sentences 
have the stresses, the 
quiet tones, even the 
chuckles of his own familiar 
speech; hearing which so 
plainly gives them con- 
current glimpses of himself 
speaking to them in vary- 
ing moods. They have, in 
spirit at least, direct audience of him. 

Take a characteristic passage from his latest book, 
“Gallions Reach,’”’* in which he is writing of “ the 
anonymous courage and faith’ of the common people, 
the sort of men who man the British mercantile marine : 

‘““ There were men like that. You could never tell where 
they were. They were only the crowd. There was 
nothing to distinguish them. They had no names. They 
were nobodies. But when they were wanted there they 
were ; and when they had finished their task they dis- 
appeared, leaving no sign, except in the heart. Without 
the certainty of that artless and profitless fidelity of simple 
souls the great ocean would be as silly as the welter of 
doom undesigned, and the shining importance of the 
august affairs of the flourishing cities worth no more homage 


than the brickbats of Babylon. Those people gave to God 
any countenance by which He could be known.”’ 


The Tomlinson whom the familiar reader sees and hears 
saying that ‘is a man with an abstracted look in his 
grey eyes, a mystic with a delicately shaped head and 
grave, mobile mouth from which the words come low 
and quiet, sinking into inaudibility at the end, as 
though he had forgotten the presence of a listener—as 
indeed he probably has—and were saying these things 
to himself. A mystic, one should add, with a dis- 
reputable old pipe, oftener in his hand than in his 

*7s. 6d. 


Portrait Ly E. O. Hopfé. 


(Heinemann.,) 


Mr. H. M. Tomlinson. 


mouth, and just gone out, because he cannot talk and 
smoke too. But when the mood of the page changes 
to the whimsical or the ironic, then we see his eyes, 
withdrawn from the mystic distances, become intimate 
and jocular, searching our faces with a quizzical regard, 
the joke hovering round the corners of his mouth, while 
he points at us with the stem of that extinct pipe. It 
is thus he appears to us while 
we read such a passage as 
this, describing the night 
walk of Jim Colet, the hero 
of the novel, in Dockland, 
in a place so dark that only 
when his hand _ knocked 
against a wall did he 
remember that he was “ not 
yet a disembodied spirit 
walking in a chaste night- 
shirt down to Hades.’”’ He 
wondered if Apollyon was 
anywhere about ? But 
“the trouble with Belial is 
that you can get no nearer to 
him than when, in abstrac- 
tion, you bark your knuckles. 
Pretty lonely, that kind of 
conflict, in the valley of the 
shadow. The worst thing in 
Hell is that nobody else is 
there, no devil, no fire that 
has the merit of being ever- 
lasting, no pal, no way out, 
and the way in behind you gone 
like yesterday morning.” 


But even in these whimsical 
and ironical moods there is 
always an other-worldish 
light—a little bleak, like the pallid sunshine of an early 
spring morning—on his face. He never quite loses 
contact with the illuminated place just beyond reality 
where his spirit lives. 

A sufficient biography of him could easily be con- 
structed from his own books, for they are all moulded 
out of his own experience. He was born in London’s 
Dockland, not long before his father’s death, and we 
can refer to “London River” for data about the 
humble little house where he lived as a child: 


‘*T well remember a room from which such survivals 
were saved when the household ship ran on a coffin, and 
foundered. It was a front parlour in one of the streets 
with an Oriental name; which I cannot be expected to 
remember for when last I was in that room I was lifted 
to sit on one of its horsehair chairs, its seat like a hedge- 
hog, and I was cautioned to sit still. ... That was a 
room for holy days, too, a place for good behaviour, and 
boots profaned it. Its door was nearly always shut and 
locked, and only the chance formal visit of respect-worthy 
strangers brought down its key from the top shelf of the 
kitchen dresser. The room was always sombre. Light 
filtered into it through curtains of wire gauze, fixed in the 
window by mahogany frames. . . . A round table set on 
a central thick leg, having a three-clawed foot, was in 
that chamber, covered with a cloth on which was worked 
a picture from the story of Ruth. But only puzzling 
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bits of the latter were to be seen, for on the circumference 
of the table cover were books placed at precise distances 
apart, and in the centre was a huge Bible with a brass 
clasp. With many others my name was in the Bible, 
and my birthday, and a space left blank for the day of my 
death.” 


This was in Poplar—‘a parish in civilisation ’’ (he 
remarks in “ The Sea and the Jungle”’), “ where an 
organised community is able, through its heritage of 
the best of two thousand years of religion, science, 
commerce and politics, to eke out to a finish the lives 
of its members with the humane Poor Law. The Poor 
Law is the civilised man’s ironic rebuke to a parsimonious 
Creator. It is a jest which will ruin the solemnity of 
the Judgment Day. Only the man of long culture could 
think of such a shattering insult to the All Wise who 
made this earth too small for the children He continues 
to send to it, trailing their clouds of glory which prove 
a sad hindrance and get so fouled in the fight for standing 
room on their arrival.’’ When one day, years later, 
on the banks of the Amazon, he came upon some Indian 
natives at their toilet, care-free and indolent in those 
ideal surroundings, he reflected: ‘‘ It was, I am glad 
to say, to cheer the existence of these people that I 
had put money in a church plate at Poplar.” 

His books are full of allusions to the hard years spent 
in Poplar. They are bitter allusions often, yet it was 
his Poplar childhood that nurtured his love of ships 
and seamen and gave direction to his life. “I had 
known,” he says in “‘ London River,” the Cutty Sark, 
and had seen that master of hers—a character who went 
about Poplar in a Glengarry cap—who gave one of her 
masts (the mizzen, I think) a golden rooster, after he 
had driven her from Sydney Heads to the Channel 
to break the record: Captain Woodget.” Such 
familiarities as that were to colour his character and 
make him our foremost writer about the sea. 

He worked for several years as a clerk in a City 
shipping office, and you may picture his life there—its 
bondage to bills of lading and freight accounts, with, 
just outside the office door, as it were, the sea sounding 
faintly to him its urgent call—from the first chapters 
of “‘ Gallions Reach.” You may fancy him, like Jim 
Colet, never getting used to the occasional disquieting 
voice of a ship reaching him at night working late in 
his office. ‘‘ When he heard it he stopped and listened.” 
Like Colet, it would have been impossible for him “ to 
continue amid the unrealities of the City . . . without 
those warnings of a life and beauty beyond.” 

Yet it was by the indirect road of Fleet Street and 
journalism that Tomlinson at length found release to 
the sea. Offered the opportunity of accompanying 
a brother-in-law (a ship’s engineer) on a trip with rail- 
way metals to the upper Amazon, he persuaded the 
paper, the Morning Leader, on which he had obtained 
a post as reporter, to let him go and write it up. The 
story of that six months’ voyage is contained in his 
first book, ‘‘ The Sea and the Jungle.’”’ That book, a 
classic in the literature of travel, sold but slowly, but 
it was generously applauded by the critics. In the 
esteem of the men who matter in the literary world, 
his reputation was established ; a promising new star 
had arisen. Nevertheless the fact seemed to bear 
little consequence to himself. He went on being a 
reporter. The bondage of the City shipping office 


seemed only to be exchanged for a similar bondage, 
little less irksome—the bondage of Fleet Street. 
When the war came Tomlinson went to France as 
war correspondent for the Morning Leader, and after- 
wards, when the number of correspondents was limited 
and their dispatches had to be shared, for the Morning 
Leader and The Times. But Tomlinson was not cut 
out for modern war correspondence. The war seared 
him too much. He was too sensitive to the horror, 
the agony, the ugliness of war, and perhaps to the gross 
and universal defamation of ideals which it involved, 
to write the glib, superficial, unagitated “stories ” 
which journalism required. His revolt was too com- 
plete. It went beyond the conventional patriotic limit 
and directed itself against the august governors of the 
world’s affairs in the lump, on behalf of the ordinary 
obedients of all nations—the common people, the 
““ Nobodies ’’—because, as he wrote in “ Old Junk”: 


“theirs is the historic job of restoring again the upset 
balance of affairs. They make no fuss about it. Theirs is 
always the hard and dirty work. They have always done 
it. If they don’t do it it will not be done. They fall 
with a will and without complaint upon the wreckage wil- 
fully made of generations of such labour as theirs, to get 
the world right again, to make it habitable again, though 
not for themselves. ... Some day the planet will get 
back to its old place under the sun; but not for them, 
not for them.” 


So Tomlinson gave up newspaper work and joined 
the Nation as Massingham’s assistant. The co-opera- 
tion was a happy one, for the two men appreciated each 
other even to the point of affection, and when Massing- 
ham died and the Nation with the change of editorship 
departed from his traditions, Tomlinson left it. 

The free-lance life promised precious poor rewards at 
that time, even to a man now generally acknowledged 
by littérateurs as a literary power, with writers like 
Conrad, Shaw, Hardy, Bennett and Wells as his friends. 
But the tide had turned. America was flatteringly 
appreciative. With greater leisure, his output of 
books increased. He had published “ Old Junk ”’ and 
“London River’’; now came “ Tidemarks,’’ “ Gifts 
of Fortune,”’ and last month his first novel, ‘‘ Gallions 
Reach.” 

It was the beauty of Tomlinson’s style which capti- 
vated his first readers in “‘ The Sea and the Jungle.” 
He was so obviously a master of words, using them 
with the art of a magician so that they gleamed with 
unexpected colours and united to make sudden vivid 
pictures. He had the eyes of an artist that see things 
always for the first time, and the power to communicate 
the vision to our own duller eyes. 

It has been a good thing for Tomlinson’s art that 
its maturity has been slow. He was getting on for 
forty when he published his first book, and in the copy 
of it on my bookshelf under the author’s inscription 
to the present writer ‘‘in proof that his advice to go 
this journey had a result,”’ is the date ‘“‘ November, 
1g12.” He had meditated his faith too long for the 
great events and experiences since then to do more 
than correct some details of his philosophy, and soften 
some asperities. The shock of them could not diminish 
the beauty and strength which we first admired in his 
art, nor disestablish his original fidelity to the “ simple 
souls,”’ the “‘ Nobodies.” 
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The praise accorded to “ Gallions Reach "’ has about 
it that note of definite acceptance which, to the trained 
ear, means success roundly won. On the strength of 


such praise, congratulations may be proffered without 
any secret reserves. The long hill is climbed; there 
he is against the skyline. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. 


By FRANcIS GRIBBLE. 


T is easier to commemorate the Romantic Move- 
ment than to define it or to discover a reason 
for celebrating its centenary at any particular date. 
The Movement, 
like “‘ this ’ere pro- 
gress,” according 
to one of Mr. 
Wells’s characters, 
is ‘‘ always a-goin’ 
on.” It is almost 
as old as litera- 
ture itself. It 
never really stops, 
though it is some- 
times interrupted. 
Whence the inev- 
itable question— 
What precisely is 
the nature of the literary novelty of which the 
French are so enthusiastically reminding themselves 
in this month of October, 1927 ? 

The actual event which they have decided to treat 
as epoch-making is the publication of Victor Hugo’s 
“Cromwell’’—a drama so long that no theatrical 
manager has ever had the courage to produce it, but 
containing a preface which purported to expound a 
new theory of dramatic art. 

Not that that theory was really new. It had always 
been the accepted theory in England. It had been 
preached, while Victor Hugo was still a child, by Schlegel 
and Mme. de Staél. It amounted to little more than 
this: that the convention of the dramatic “ unities ” 
was unworthy of respect; that the personages of a 
drama might properly converse as well as declaim ; 
that Shakespeare was a more admirable model than 
Corneille and Racine. 

Moreover .the ground had already been prepared. 
Charles Kemble had brought a Shakespearean company 
to Paris, and Paris had changed its mind about Shake- 
speare. It had ceased to boo him as “the Duke of 
Wellington’s aide-de-camp.’’ Dazzled by the beauty 
of Kemble’s leading lady, Harriett Smithson—though 
she was in truth only a third-rate actress—it was begin- 
ning to revere his genius. It remained only for the 
French dramatists to shake off their own shackles and 
claim for themselves the liberties which he had freely 
exercised. 

Victor Hugo came forward to assert that claim. He 
asserted it with the emphasis and authority of a born 
leader of men, and consequently won support for it. 
Talma was with him, being tired of the tirades and the 
beaux vers of the classic and pseudo-classic authors. 
“TI ask for Shakespeare,” he cried pathetically, ‘‘ and 
they give me Ducis”’; and when some passages from 
“Cromwell ”’ were read to him he exclaimed: “ Ah, 
yes; that’s right—that’s what I want—that’s the way 
people speak in real life.” 


Victor Hugo. 


Talma died, however, and “‘ Cromwell” was not 
produced, though its publication gave its author his 
cachet as the accredited champion of a new dramatic 
school. Issue was not formally joined between the 
two schools until the production of ‘‘ Hernani’’ at the 
Théatre Frangais in 1830. 

All the world is familiar with the story of the battle 
royal fought in the theatre on that occasion. It began 
in the green-room where Mlle. Mars, with the authority 
which her fifty years gave her, tried to dictate to the 
author and had to be asked either to conform to his 
directions or to resign her part. It continued in the 
theatre itself where Hugo, having reason to doubt the 
loyalty of the professional claque, relied upon the support 
of his own friends, recruited mainly in the studios by 
Gerard de Nerval, and commanded by Théophile 
Gautier, attired in trousers of pale green, with a black 
velvet stripe down the seams, a black coat with velvet 
facings, and a scarlet waistcoat, together with a flat, 
broad-brimmed hat from beneath which his long hair 
flowed like a lion’s mane over his shoulders. 

To visualise that scene and. the ensuing riot— 
described so often that there is no need to describe it 
again—is to understand at least one of the aspects of 
the Romantic Movement. It was, among other things, 
one of those periodical revolts of the new-comers against 
the old stagers with which literary history is punctuated ; 
and it is memorable as the revolt in which the rebels 
won their completest and most signal victory. Victor 
Hugo’s personal triumph was so great that he was 
turned out of his apartment because the noisy demon- 
strations of the friends who called to congratulate him 
at all hours of the day and night made life intolerable 
to his landlady. Her remonstrances were indeed inter- 
larded with compliments ; but she was quite firm in 
the matter, and he had to go. 

It may well have seemed to him and his friends that 
the works of Corneille and Racine were as dead as 
mutton; but that of course was very far from being 
the case. A little girl, then nine years of age—the 
daughter of a father who hawked opera-glasses and a 
mother who dealt in old clothes and told fortunes, her 
name Rachel Felix—was destined to revive their glories 
before the thirties had run their course, with the result 
that early in the forties Victor Hugo had to fight again 
for his place on the pedestal, and this time was driven 
off it. 

That was in 1843, when he produced “‘ Les Burgraves.”’ 
Rachel had refused to play in it. Opposition was 
threatened. He appealed to the long-haired brigade— 
les chevelus—to rally round him, three hundred strong, 
as they had done on the first night of “ Hernani,” 
and the response was disappointing. ‘‘Go and tell 
your master,” said Célestin Nauteuil, the painter, to 
Auguste Vacquerie, who was acting as Victor Hugo’s 
recruiting sergeant, “that there are no longer any 
young men. I cannot produce the three hundred.” 
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For lack of their support ‘‘ Les Burgraves’’ fell flat 
and had to be withdrawn, at a time when Rachel, on 
alternate nights, was playing Racine to crowded houses ; 
and its author was so exasperated at his discomfiture 
that he abandoned dramatic authorship for ever. As 
his official biographer puts it: ‘“M. Hugo no longer 
cared to expose his thoughts to easy gibes and anony- 
mous hisses ; moreover he had less need of the theatre 
now, as he was soon about to speak from the tribune.” 

Such in brief outline is the history of the dramatic 
movement in the theatre. Less than fourteen years 
after its initiation it was to all appearance a spent force. 
Yet in those fourteen years it had achieved a great deal. 
If it had not hustled the classical masters off the stage, 
as it had threatened to do, it had at least successfully 
challenged their monopoly. They continued to be 
revered, but they ceased to be imitated. It was now 
admitted that no dramatic subject was common or 
unclean, that any subject could be made “ noble ”’ if 
the artist knew how to treat it, and that to confine a 
writer within the four walls of the ‘‘ unities’’ was, as 
Hugo had written, like compelling a workman to work 
in chains. The path in short was cleared for progress ; 
Hugo had paved the way for Rostand. 

That certainly was important ; and it is as certainly 
gratifying to Anglo-Saxon pride to perceive that ‘‘ back 
to Shakespeare ’’ was the slogan when France awoke 
from her long dramatic slumber. Nor is it less gratify- 
ing to find that “‘ back to Scott’ was the slogan of a 
good many of the novelists of the Romantic school— 
Dumas and Balzac among them. And yet it is a 
question whether throwbacks of this kind were really 
of the essence of the Movement; for, as has been 
written : 


“The Romantic Movement comprehended a good deal 


more than a mere revolution in literary methods. It also 
included a new attitude towards life, and a new conception 
of the relations which should subsist between life and 
literature. Just as it has been laid down that the man 
who would be a great epic poet must make his own life a 
great epic poem, so the leaders of the Romantic School 
proceeded on the assumption that a contribution to 
romantic literature must be the reflection of a romantic 
personality.” 


They had begun to proceed on that assumption, not 
only before Victor Hugo wrote his memorable preface 
to ‘‘ Cromwell,” but before Victor Hugo was born ; and 
there are those who date the Romantic Movement from 
the day on which Jean-Jacques Rousseau ran away 
from Geneva and found a refuge with Madame de Warens. 
He, it is claimed, was the first who struck the new note, 
and made his own sentimental and emotional experiences 
the starting-point of a great literary work of art. His 
example was followed, long before the existence of any 
Romantic school was formally recognised, by Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél and 
Lamartine. The tendency reached its culminating 
point perhaps when George Sand not only wrote a novel 
about her own intimate relations with Alfred de Musset, 
but made a religion of free love in the unctuous spirit 
which tempted a cynic to declare that, in her works, 
“whenever a woman wants to change her lover, God 
is always there to facilitate the transfer”; or when 
Alfred de Vigny, generalising from a single instance, 
founded a complete doctrine of philosophic pessimism 
on the fact that Marie Dorval, the great tragédienne, 
had been untrue to him. 

That, rather than the smashing of the old code of 
literary jurisprudence with imperious Mosaic gestures, 
is what really makes the history of the Romantic Move- 
ment so profoundly interesting. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
OCTOBER, 1927. | 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,’”” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


IlI.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best quatrain offering advice, warning, 
sympathy or congratulation to an author on 
the publication of a first book. 


IV.—A PrizE OF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BookMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to J. Kil- 
meny Keith, 64, Gordon Road, Ealing, W.5. 
and Helena J. Henderson, 40, Lincoln Road, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, for the following : 


SILENCE. 


Ah, speak no words, 
I pray thee. Let thine inmost thoughts depart 
From thee in silence, till like homing birds 
They find a haven in my empty heart. 
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Maruoriet BOWEN 


From a drawing by H. M. G. WILSON. 
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Photo by Boyds Studio. 


Mr. Thurston 
Hopkins, 


whose “ Old English Mills and Inns” (Cecil 
Palmer) is reviewed in this Number. 


Could any speech 
Reveal thy passion- 
ate heart that 
yearns to me ? 
Would it not leave 
it barren, as the 

beach 
Strives to retain yet 
cannot hold the 

sea ? 


The twilight falls 

Like a dim curtain 

shutting out the 
day. 

Let us rest cheek 

to cheek in 

these still walls 


Till I know all thy dumb heart fain would say. 


HEAVEN, 


J. Kirmeny KEITH. 


They say the streets of Heaven 
Are paved with beaten gold, 
And the wide halls of Heaven 
Are marble-white and cold. 
They say the harps of Heaven 


Make tenderest melody 


That lifts and falls, unresting, 
Like waves upon the sea. 


But I shall know no Heaven 
Without a blue-domed sky, 
And the bronzed feet of Autumn 


Gallantly going by. 


And I shall know no Heaven 
Except these come to me— 
The high, tumultous fluting 
Of birds in a windy tree. 


HELENA J. HENDERSON. 


We also select for printing : 


IN THE VALLEY. 


Shall I find peace in Avalon ?— 
The apple boughs weigh down 
With rosy fruit in Avalon, 

And from the fields and town 
The harvest comes to Avalon 
In russet, gold and brown. 


And shall I sleep in Avalon ?— 
There in the twilight blue 

The countless stars in Avalon 
Like pale moths glimmer through 
The soft mists that veil Avalon 
And all the dreams come true. 


Let-me not go from Avalon, 
That silent, sheltered place ! 
There is no pain in Avalon, 
And maybe by its grace 
I shall forget in Avalon 
The beauty of your face. 


(K. M. Wright, Welton, Brough, 
East Yorks.) 


We select for special com- 
mendation the lyrics by Olive F. 
Crowe (Hanwell), Winnifred 
Tasker (Gidea Park), Dulcie Eden 
(Silcoates), W. J. Thomas (Hazel- 
brook, New South Wales), Liam 
P. Clancy (Hampstead), Margot 


Photo by Spencer Shier, 
Melbourne. 


K. Mackillop Brown 
(Southampton), 
Eileen Newton 
(Whitby), L. J. 
Seaton (Leather- 
head), J. A. 
Bellchambers 
(Highgate), Mrs. 
Dorothy Moriarty 
(Gravesend), A. B. 
Swinnerton (Stour- 
bridge), George W. 
Tupper (Walling- 
ton), L. Nugent 
(Blackheath), Mar- 


guerite Haig 
Lanfear (Jaffa, 
Palestine), J. A 


Bidwell (ilford), 


Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), 


(Saffron Walden), 


Dorothy L. Warne 


Herr Paul Busson, 


whose romance or metempsychosis, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Was Born Again,” Messrs. Heinemann 
are publishing. 


Christian Burke 
(Feltham), 


Sybil Dean (Exmouth), Isla Parker (Carlisle), M. H. 
Clarke (Woolwich), M. C. D. (Highgate), George S. 
Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Florence Westacott (Toronto), 
Mary Brittain (Harrogate), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.W.), D. Price (North 
Auckland, N.Z.), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
Constance Maunsell (Dublin), May Belben (Wimborne), 
Alice M. Shaw (Bloemfontein), Lois M. A. Spencer 
(Ipswich), Iva Weldon (Eastbourne), Mary Hughes 
(Beckenham), Silvey A. Clark (Hurlingham). 


II.—TueE Priz—E oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 


THE BANDAGED FACE. By Zita INEz PONDER, 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
“A hit, a very palpable hit.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 2. 


We also select for printing : 


NO FUSS. By Warp Murr. 


Mr. Bernard Cronin, 


the well known Australian novelist whose stirring romance, 
“ Red Dawson,” was recently published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stought n. 


(Richards Press.) 
“In each thing give him way, 
cross him in nothing.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Antony and Cleopatra. 


(E. Metherell, 33, Montpelier 
Road, Brighton.) 


THE LITTLEST ONE. 
By Marion St. JOHN WEBB. 
(Harrap.) 
“He had no little handkerchief 
to wipe his little nose.” 
BARHAM, Misadventures 
at Margate. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, 
Hants.) 


THE EYE IN ATTENDANCE. 
By VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

““Who saw him die?” 
said the fly, 
“With my little eye. 
I saw him die.” 


Who Killed Cock Robin. 


(D. A. Parnum, 61, Windsor 

Road, Leyton; F. H. Sage, 

38, Salisbury Buildings, Munton 

Road, S.E.; and Clara Hanson, 

22, Ashfield Terrace, Bingley, 
Yorks.) 
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QUEER FELLOWS. By FREDERICK NIVEN. 
(John Lane.) 


““Men whose hedds 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Othello, Act I, Sc. 3. 


(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


III.-—-THE Prize for the best sentence of not more than 
one hundred and fifty words into which the 
largest number of book-titles was intelligibly 
introduced, is divided, and Two Books each 
awarded to Mary Muir, 54, Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, and Iérne Ormsby, 20, 
Havelock Road, Addiscombe, Surrey, for the 
following : 


The Reason Why The Man called Robinson with The 
Bandaged Face, at The Hotel, made his Confession to His 
Excellency, Emperor Joseph, that he had bought A Fiddle 
for Eighteenpence for Kitty Leslie at the Sea, was because 
Lord Babs and The Ex-Duke had told Young Anne, Adam's 
Wife, that it was necessary to learn The Gentle Art of 
Singing, To be a Lady. ‘‘ Romantic—lI call it!’’ said the 
Emperor. ‘‘ Queer Fellows abound Around Home and 
All about England. It is The Nature of Man to believe 
the Whimsical Stories Some People tell.’’ ‘‘ Yet, added 
Robinson, ‘‘ Greater than these have said it is not The Dark 
Road that leads to The Gates of Happiness; it was also 
The Secret of Father Brown, The Doctor of Souls, that The 
Fun of the Fair led to Heaven.” ‘‘ Music-Hall Memories 
haunt you,” replied the Emperor. ‘‘ You'll need a Night- 
light to-night.” 


Mary Muir. 


The Reason Why The Littlest One chose The Dark Road 
to Heartsease Country was because The Sower of the Wind 
told him that The Green Shadow of The Green Country 
could only fall on A Lover of the Land who came through 
Witch Wood by The Forsaken Way; so he followed the 
High Winds through The Forest to The Land of Singing 
Waters, where The Silver Ship sailed down The River 
West of the Moon to Gingerbread Lea, where the Children 
of the Mist kept a Goblin Market; and The Magic Lamp- 
lighter lit A Flash of Lightning at The Blaze of The Crimson 
Ramblers to show him The Whirlpool in A Cloudy Mirror 
by The Forbidden Door; then The Winds blew him past 
The Shutters of Silence into a whispering Rustle of Spring, 
whither The Joy Girl came through The Sunrise to meet 
him at The Gates of Happiness. 


IERNE ORMSBY. 


The first introduces 30 titles, the second 32. The 
best sentence is by J. Kilmeny Keith (Ealing), but it 
stops short at 112 words and introduces only 24 titles ; 
A. Eleanor Pinnington introduces the largest number 
of titles (35), but her sentence is not so good as the two 
printed. To each of these competitors we award a 
consolation prize of One Book. We also select for 
special commendation the sentences by D. Parsons 
(Ware), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), W. F. Lloyd 
(Kidderminster), Mrs. Rodolph Stawell (Falmouth), 
M. A. Sully (Gloucester), F. V. Irwin (Great Malvern), 
Lady Alexandra Paget (London, W.), Eileen Newton 
(Whitby), Anthony Gilbert (London, W.C.), Mary 
Birtles (Birmingham), Lillias Green (Johnstone), May W. 
Harrison (Lincoln), A. P. Pearson (Halifax), F. D. 
Hague (London, W.C.), Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), 
Mrs. B. H. Riddols (Huntington), Grahame Buchanan 
(Alderley Edge), S. H. Fomison (East Howdon-on- 
Tyne), K. Whitehead (London, W.), Isobel Simpson 


(Dundee), Winifred Bates (Bridport), James E. Brabbs 
(York). 


IV.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, 43, Claude 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, for 
the following : 


DIARY OF LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
EDITED BY JOHN BaILey. (John Murray.) 


As a member of the large family of Lyttelton, niece of 
the Gladstones, Maid of Honour to the Queen, and wife 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s son, the writer of this Diary 
was intimately connected with all that was best in English 
social and political life. Although she took a keen and 
intelligent interest in‘ politics, Lady Frederick’s dearest 
interests were clearly her husband and the Church, and 
her husband’s assassination was a shattering blow. These 
unstudied jottings reveal a simple, unspoiled nature, 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic, and are pleasantly seasoned 
with ‘‘ Glynnese,” the racy, ‘elliptical family language. 


We also select for printing : 


AN INDIAN DAY. By Epwarp Tuompson. (Knopf.) 


Here we have a vision of India, seen with the eye of a 
student and poet, and with the understanding of one 
who loves an alien people. An out-of-the-way station 
in Bengal, with its surrounding district, its little group 
of British and Indian officials, and a missionary college 
and its helpers, provide material for an intimate, sympa- 
thetic and illuminating study of Indian life from varied 
standpoints. We may never understand the problem of 
India, but this book creates a background and an atmo- 
sphere which helps us to visualise it. 


(G. E. Wakerley, 19, Chaworth Road, West Bridgford, 
Notts.) 


DUSTY ANSWER. By Rosamunp LEHMANN. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Altogether rather a depressing story. The characters 
are cleverly handled, some of the scenes vividly natural. 
There is a special attraction about the retrospective begin- 
ning—Judith watching the old house next door reawakened 
to life, remembers the children she played with and how 
she cared for each of them, only to find how little growing- 
up has affected them—-so little that now again she falls 
in love with each in turn, save poor clumsy Martin, who 
alone loved her. The others turn away sooner or later, 
leaving her alone to face the Dusty Answer life has given 
her young eagerness. 


(Countess Hedwige d’Ursel, Hingere, Province d’Anvers, 
Belgium.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by M. K. Scholes (Coventry), Anthony Gilbert (London, 
W.C.), G. Arnold (East Grinstead), Sybil Dean (Ex- 
mouth), F. A. Colby (Norwich), Janet M. Mackenzie 
(Lenzie), Ethel M. Kennedy (Kensington), A. E. Gowers 
(Haverhill), Mrs. Rose I. Millward (Cheltenham), Arnold 
Stanley Walton (Newcastle), Esther Samms (Luton), 
H. C. Dent (Hove), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), 
Phyllis Stone (Southport), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), H. F. Smart (Wellington), 
T. E. Casson (Newton), William Pool (Lincoln), Mrs. 
Flora McPhail (Wooler), Emily E. Moore (Letchworth). 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to E. Sweatman, 
15, Blenheim Road, Caversham, Reading. 
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MORTIMER COLLINS. 
By S. M. ELtts. 


OLLINS is a fairly common name, and there have 
been several members of the clan who have 
distinguished themselves in literature; but the chief 
luminary, Wilkie Collins, has monopolised most of the 
limelight, particularly obscuring thereby his contem- 
poraries, Charles Allston Collins and Mortimer Collins, 
vaguely supposed by most people to have been his 
sons or near relations. 
Charles Allston Collins was in 
fact the younger brother 
of Wilkie Collins, and also 
the son-in-law of Dickens ; 
but Mortimer C ollins, as 
far as I know, was in no 
way related to them. He 
came of Devonshire stock, 
his father being Francis 
Collins, a solicitor and mathe- 
matician, author of “ Spiri- 
tual Songs’ (1824), and his 
mother a Branscombe. 
Mortimer Collins was born 
at Plymouth just over a hun- 
dred years ago, on June 29th, 
1827. 

Mortimer Collins was only 
twelve years of age when 
his father died ; and he was 
then sent to a_ boarding 
school in the distant county 
of Hertfordshire, Totteridge 
Park, a house occupied a 
few years later (1848) by 
Bunsen, who delighted in its 
extensive park and _ lovely 
grounds with spreading sylvan prospects, for he wrote 
with ecstasy of the “ grand trees; those lofty firs, the 
pride of Totteridge; the fine terrace, the charming 
garden.” Probably the place had its share of influence 
in forming Mortimer Collins’s life-long predilection for 
woodland scenery and his love of trees in near proximity 
to his dwelling place. He early came in personal 
contact with the supreme poet of Nature, for he was 
scarcely of age when he visited Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount and walked with him in that garden which looked 
upon the chain of hills and lakes, and saw the noble 
laurel trees reared by Wordsworth from the slips taken 
from the trees planted by Petrarch over Virgil’s tomb. 

For some years Mortimer Collins was Mathematical 
Master of Queen Elizabeth’s College, Guernsey, and 
here he commenced his literary career with a little 
volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Idyls and Rhymes” (1855), 
which The Dublin University Magazine pronounced to 
be “‘ fine, rich, musical lyrics.” Thus encouraged, he 
resolved to devote himself entirely to literature. He 
fortunately had independent means, for though he left 
Guernsey in 1856 to pursue his new calling, his next 
book of poems, ‘‘Summer Songs,’”’ did not appear 
until four years later. He was then living at Lara, 
Plymouth ; and after sojourns in London during 1861 
at Granville Road, Wandsworth, and at 70, Great 


Russell Street, he found his ideal home in a small house 
on the Bath Road at Knowl Hill, near Twyford, in 
Berkshire. Here there was abundance of trees, and 
inspiration came in full measure; he poured forth a 
stream of novels, poems, squibs, and every kind of 
journalistic work. He wrote for The Owl, that curious 
little intermittent paper of four pages, price sixpence, 
which lasted from 1864 to 
1869 under the conduct, it 
is believed, of super-superior 
Government clerks; he 
supplied vers de société 
weekly for The St. James’s 
Chronicle, and a lyric every 
week to Punch during the 
last two years of his life, 
1874-1876. The best of 
Collins’s serious poetry will 
be found in “The Inn of 
Strange Meetings ” (1871). 
His songs were often attuned 
to a sad and wistful key, 
and he had a penchant for 
unexpectedly producing 
an unexpected word or 
rhyme: 


““Lo, song and sleep I love. 
For song’s susurrus 
Is the soul’s wine through- 
out the weary days: 
And silent sleep, restorer 
of decays, 
Smooths from the fretted brow 
the deepening furrows ; 
‘Tis the true Fountain of 
Jouvence, unfound 
By knight or troubadour in the far forest ground. 


Mortimer Collins. 


** Death is the ocean of immortal rest : 
And what is sleep ? a bath our angel brings 
Of the same lymph, fed by the selfsame springs : 
Dip in it, and freshen the despondent breast, 
And taste the salt breath of the great wide sea, 
Where shines ’mid laughing waves a far-off isle for me. 


* * * * * 


“Yes, I long to float on a haunted lake, 
And the weary past forget, 
And the thirst of my restless heart to slake 
With the songs of Amoret.” 


He delighted, contrariwise, in writing humorous 
scraps of verse and nonsense rhymes. His letters were 
nearly always garnished with jeux d’esprit of this kind : 

“‘ As for me, I will plague you with banter 
And plenty of rascally rhymes, 
And frequently fill the decanter 
And drink just a little sometimes.” 


Or in sending a valentine, say, to his cousin, Henry 
Frowde, then London manager of the Oxford University 
Press, he would commence : 


“Harry, in Holy Land of Bible and Book of Prayer, 
Of course a Valentine’s a libel, and spoils the air.” 


These quaint lines of verse also crop up in his novels 
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in the most unexpected places. At the slightest excuse 
of allusion, off he would go on some tangential expedi- 
tion ofrhyming. Thusin ‘‘ The Marquis and Merchant ” 
(1871), speaking of “‘ The Capital of Berkshire,’’ Reading, 
he recalls that it was here Bunyan came to preach 
disguised as a waggoner and that here, too, Coleridge, 
the future poet, was discovered as Trooper Silas Comber- 
back, of the Fifteenth Light Dragoons, aged twenty- 
one : 
“At Reading, too, when trial was warmest, 

Bunyan, that sturdy Nonconformist, 

Whose ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is the raptest 

Of books, came preaching at the Baptist 

Chapel, in the frock of a waggoner. 

—Time passes: lo, who draws his flaggon here ? 

Who, in a tap-room vowed to Bacchus, 

Lovingly reads Horatius Flaccus ? 

How came that queer fish to arrive at 

The level of a cavalry private ? 

Who shall, in magic, irresistible, 

Hereafter clothe the tale of ‘ Christabel ’ ; 

And make his ‘ Ancient Mariner’s’ glistening 

Eye compel the world to listening.” 


It will be understood that the novels of Mortimer 
Collins are unusual, and display a peculiar originality 
and brightness without any of the more serious aims 
of fiction in the direction of didactic instruction and 
analysis of character. ‘‘ Who is the Heir? ’’ appeared 
in 1865; “‘ Sweet Anne Page ’”’ (1868) is to some extent 
autobiographical, and so too is “The Ivory Gate” 
(1869), which contains a description of the author’s home 
at Knowl Hill. ‘ Miranda, A Midsummer Madness ”’ 
(1873), is the best example of Collins’s curious character- 
istic style. ‘‘ From Midnight to Midnight ” (published 
with “ Blacksmith 
and_ Scholar,” 
1876) is also an 
odd story, a story 
of London fifty 
years ago—those 
vanished days of 
hansoms and 
“mighty draughts 
of claret,” com- 
bined with ad- 
ventures in a 
menagerie of 
wild beasts. 
The author made 
a strange slip 
in this tale 
by naming a 
character “‘ The 
Duke of Albany” 
—an actual title 
previously borne 
by members of 
the Royal Family 
and which was revived five years later in the person of 
Queen Victoria’s youngest son, Leopold. 

Two remarkable books of another kind written by 
Mortimer Collins were ‘‘The Secret of Long Life ”’ 
(essays, 1871) and ‘‘ The British Birds, from the Ghost 
of Aristophanes ” (1872). 

He was also the anonymous author of what he called 
the ‘eccentric Libellus,” ‘‘ A Letter to the Rt. Hon. 


3 
Springfield, Know] Hill, Berkshire. You be. 
The home of Mortimer Collins, 1862-1876. 


The figure on the left is Mr. R. Caton Woodville, the artist, who occupied the house a few years later. 
From a photograph sent by Mr. A. Caton Woodville. 


Benjamin Disraeli,’ in verse (1869), issued by the also 
eccentric publisher, John Camden Hotten, who had 
in 1866 taken over the tabooed “‘ Poems and Ballads ” 
of Swinburne from their first and now alarmed publisher, 
Edward Moxon. 

But Mortimer Collins the man is finer and more 
engaging than his varied books. He was so big (over 
six feet in height) and strong, yet gentle, tender-hearted 
and merciful, loving humans, animals, and birds alike ; 
a great pedestrian and athlete; so jovial, a lover of 
old ways, old customs, old wine; an old-fashioned 
Tory, stout defender of Church and State, yet styled 
“The King of the Bohemians ’—but a rural Bohemian 
in his last years, for after he came to Know! Hill in 1862 
he rarely left that loved haven and home, except for 
walks, until the all too early end came fourteen years 
later. He himself has described his careless personal 
appearance, bearded and clad in velvet jacket, flannel 
trousers, and straw hat, as he leans over the white 
railings of his garden waving welcome and adieu to the 
friends he delighted to entertain at his rural paradise— 
“The Mount Hybla of Berkshire,’ as it came to be 
called. His friends included Frederick Locker, Edmund 
Yates, and R. D. Blackmore (whom he admired more than 
any other man). His house, of two low stories, at Knowl 
Hill* was very picturesque, standing in an acre of ground 
and completely surrounded by trees. He had an ideal 
study and book-room, long and low-pitched, with bay 
windows opening on to the lawn, bounded by a row 
of tall lime trees. Here he could watch the birds : 

“Ah! never may thy music die! 

Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes.” 
He had three 
dogs, Big-Dog,”’ 
a wolf-hound; 
“Grew,” 
Scotch terrier ; 
“ Fido,” a Skye 
terrier ;. and he 
would romp with 
them like the 
eternal boy he 
, ever was. As 
an old Berkshire 
labourer re- 
marked one day 
to Collins when 
the latter was 
playing with one 
of his noisy 
canine friends, 
“You be a pair, 


Mortimer Collins 
was twice mar- 
ried, first in 1849, 
to Susannah Crump (daughter of John Hubbard), a 
widow, by whom he had a daughter, who later became 
the wife of Keningale Cook, author of ‘“‘ Love in a 
Mist’ (1882) and many poems. Mrs. Collins died 
in 1867, and in the following year Mortimer married 


* The house was later called ‘‘ Springfield ’’ and occupied 
for some years by R. Caton Woodville, the war artist. It was 
demolished a few years ago, and only the white palings of the 
garden remain. 
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Frances Cotton, who for some time had acted as 
his secretary. This was a union of perfect happi- 
ness and sympathy. Collins wrote ‘‘She is a jewel. 
She is an amethyst. You know the virtue of that 
gem ”’: 

““ Spring’s youngest sister art thou, lady mine, 

A child who hast love for every living thing of earth 
and air.” 

Mrs. Mortimer Collins collaborated with her husband 
in the writing of some 
of his last novels, ‘‘ Sweet 
and Twenty” (1875), 
and “You Play Me 
False,” published, after 
his death, in 1878. 

It is a_curious fact or 
coincidence that in 
several of Collins’s stories 
the characters die sud- 
denly from heart disease 
and that he should have 
pictured such scenes 
all unknowing that his 
own death would be 
in like manner. In 


arose and developed 
rapidly ; the happy years at Knowl Hill vanished with 
a sigh as suddenly as the setting sun sinks below the 
horizon in a wide flat country. It was decided to go 
on a visit to the house of his son-in-law, Keningale 
Cook, at Richmond, in Surrey. On the last day at 
Knowl Hill, when the time for departure came, his 
wife found the big, once-strong man in the book-room 
with a favourite robin by his side. The journey to 
Nightingale Hall (now the New Star and Garter Hotel) at 
Richmond was made by road, and on arriving Mortimer 
Collins was placed in a room overlooking a lovely reach 
of the river. The sun was setting behind the trees, 
leaving a long soft glow. The red sunlight gradually 
died away from the water, and soon the pale moonlight 
became reflected there. He lay a long time gazing at the 
wonderful changing lights, and the trees. Two days later 
he died, on July 28th, 1876, very peacefully and ap- 
parently asleep. He was only forty-nine years of age. 


He was buried at Petersham—a white pall and no 
black was used at his funeral—and near him lie interred 
Vancouver, the discoverer; Agnes and Mary Berry, 
the ‘“‘ wives” of Horace Walpole ; the Duchess of 
Lauderdale, and many another distinguished person. 
At Petersham, which another wistful poet, Roden Noel, 
has sung—its “‘ little church, with golden vane aglister 
in the sun, ancient, rich, red, and weather worn,” 
amid an ecstasy of hawthorn and chestnut tree. 
A lovely and peaceful 
resting-place would say 
those unmindful of the 
unthinkable horrors of 
death. Yet if spirit and 
memory can escape from 
the tomb, one would fain 
fancy the shade of poor 
Mortimer Collins em- 
barking in a phantom 
boat from Petersham 
Meadow and sailing in 
the misty moonlight on 
and up toa higher reach of 


Post Office and Village Shop Thames ; past the green 
at Know! Hill. 

his case the illness Miss Tattleton’s shop in “ The Village Comedy,” by Mortimer and Frances Collins. 
From a view sent by Mr. H. Bannard. 


“‘ enamelled meadows and 
filagree hedges’ of Wal- 
pole’s Strawberry Hill ; 
past Hampton Court and Datchet Meads and the 
glorious pile of Windsor Castle; past haunted 
Hurley, and so to Wargrave, and back to Knowl 
Hill and dear home, where in the long, low book- 
room the wide windows stand open to the lawn, 
with the scent of the tall lime trees, with its memories 
of birds and romping dogs and happy—oh! happy— 
life.* 


* A curious incident is related about the funeral of Mortimer 
Collins at Petersham. The Irish novelist ‘‘ Owens Blackburne ”’ 
(Elizabeth Casey) chanced to be present, thotgh she had never 
met or seen Collins in life. During the service she said to a 
friend: ‘‘ Who is that tall, broad-shouldered man walking 
about rather rapidly ? He has on a velvet coat, and is very 
big in the shoulders, and long in the legs ; he has a brown beard 
and moustache. He is going about from one person to another, 
and seems very troubled that no one will speak to him or take 
any notice of him.”” ‘‘ Why, how amazing,” replied her friend ; 
““T see no one here answering to your description, and no one 
is walking about: but you have described Mortimer Collins 
exactly as he was in life.” 


WHERE HISTORY LIES BURIED.* 


By Cecit ROBERTs. 


This book on the Roman Campagna in classical times 
will make no appeal to the general reader, but to all those 
with archeological interests it will prove an indispensable 
adjunct in any attempt to read that palimpsest of classical 
Roman lore, the Campagna. Dr. Ashby, than whom no 
better cicerone to things Roman exists—to know Rome 
and not the Ashbys is but to half know Rome—has ex- 
pressed his debt to his predecessors. To Professor Guiseppe 
Lugli certainly he may owe something, but for the most 
part we cannot permit Dr. Ashby to retire modestly from 
the credit of accumulating this great mass of evidence 
and deduction which almost makes the wilderness blossom 
again with history. 

It may be long before we dismiss the erroneous conception 


* “The Roman Campagna.’”’ By Thomas Ashby, D.Litt. 
21s. (Benn.) 


of the Campagna as a beautiful waste holding little 
else but the ruins of aqueducts, and used for Roman 
hunting. As Dr. Ashby has shown, there were five main 
roads, or groups of main roads, radiating from the city 
which traversed the Campagna, running on the left bank 
of the Tiber and bending southwards—the roads to the 
Sabine country and the Apennines, to the Alban Hills, 
to the sea coast and Ostia, into Etruria, and northwards 
on the Via Flaminia and the Via Tiberina. Dr. Ashby’s 
zest, in following each precious stone that can give up any 
trace of the lost roads and civilisation that coursed along 
them, has resulted in this book being a series of notes, 
indispensable to the archeologist, but dreary reading for 
the layman. Nevertheless, it is a work that should have 
been published, containing as it does so much patient 
research and cautious scholarship. It was difficult to 
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suppress a smile at the true enthusiast, when Dr. Ashby 
observed, at the station of Bugeri, on the Via Tiberina, 
that ‘‘ the strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen is not 
noticed after a short while.”’ 

These are the dry stones of history which he has dug 
up, but they serve again to emphasise the magnificence 
of Roman life, for the patrician class, and the early 
beginnings of the fashion of villeggiatura surviving to this 
day. There are moments, surprisingly rare in one doing 
pioneer work, when Dr. Ashby is adventurously speculative. 
In one of these rare excursions from solid proof to hypo- 
thetical deduction he ventures to express the belief that 
on the Strada di Carciano, a corruption of Cassianus, he 
has located two great villas, each with terraces, which he 
ascribes to Cassius and to Brutus. In the absence of 
further evidence Dr. Ashby cautiously refuses to denote 
which belongs to which. In support of this supposition 
he calls to evidence Cicero, who spoke of Brutus having a 
villa at Tivoli: the site, the date, the nomenclature, and 
the proximity of the two villas, certainly endorses the 


supposition, which, in the absence of contrary evidence, 
we can give an amorosa fede. 

Out of this mass of material so industriously and adroitly 
compiled by the author it is possible only to indicate a 
few notes of interest. The reviewer has read the book 
twice, since the work is so compact with assiduous scholar- 
ship. The rejection of a justification for two large volumes 
has resulted somewhat in a compression that makes the 
reading hard going, but it is a virtue in these days of 
verbal laxity which one should applaud. Occasionally 
Dr. Ashby becomes humanely diverting, and one com- 
mends to those puzzled by Shakespeare’s reference, and 
in the legends of Rome, the explanation of “ the rain of 
blood ’’ which was such an impressive portent in public 
Roman affairs—that this rain, as recorded by Livy and 
others, resulted from the charging of the atmosphere with 
red sand from the Sahara, when a violent sirocco was 
blowing, and its precipitation by rain in the form of 
red mud—a phenomenon which Dr. Ashby has actually 
seen. 


THE WAY OF THE WORD.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


I am not and have never been a Lafcadio Hearn “ fan.”’ 
Possibly I read the wrong books, or probably I read them 
with the wrong mind. At any rate, those I read seemed, as 
Milton says (or makes another say), ‘“‘ Thin sown with 
aught of profit or delight.”” But the “ fans ”’ are doing little 
good to the object of their worship. Ten years or more ago 
appeared two huge volumes containing eight hundred pages 
of Hearn’s lectures on literature delivered to Japanese 
students. A few years ago appeared a volume of the worst 
reviews in the world, dug up from the files of an American 
paper, and put forth as Hearn’s by an alleged admirer. 
And now we have Volume I (five hundred massy pages) of 
further Japanese lectures which take us chronologically 
from ‘“‘ Beowulf ’’ to Mary Wollstonecraft, and form a very 
sketchy summary of English literature through the ages. 
No reputation can stand the continued assault of such huge 
blocks of commonplace. 

Hearn’s lectures, being delivered to Japanese students, 
had necessarily to explain much that ordinary histories take 
for granted, and their very uaiiveté helps to make them 
useful to those English readers who have very little back- 
ground. For instance he rarely quotes a poem without 
adding a prose paraphrase—a shocking outrage, you may 
think ; but there actually are English men and women, who 
would be startled and indignant if you called them unedu- 
cated, who nevertheless would read ‘‘ When thou must 
home to shades of underground ” without knowing in the 
least what it ‘‘ meant,’’ and who would therefore need a 
paraphrase or explanation. So I think it easily possible 
to overdo our feeling of superiority. Among the multitudes 
of glib histories of literature full of “influences”’ and 
“transition periods’’ and the other stage properties of 
professors, there is certainly room for one that will appeal 
to the reader who has no literary background and upon 
whom mere allusions are wasted. Whether such a reader 
would ever buy these enormous books of Hearn’s is another 
matter. 

But if posthumous volumes are published at all they must 
be competently overseen. Hearn died (I think) in 1904. 
His actual views are, in general, valid, though suggestive 
of old ‘‘ stock”’; page 75 for instance speaks of Skeat and 
Sweet as living. And sometimes he misses a point. He 
actually (and unnecessarily) drags in the remote Orm and 
his ‘‘ Ormulum,”’ and rightly dismisses the vast ‘‘ poem ”’ as 


* “A History of English Literature in a Series of Lectures.” 
By Lafcadio Hearn. Vol. I. 21s. net. (Tokio: Hokuseido 
Press.)—‘‘ The Shaping of English Literature, and the Readers’ 
Share in the Development of its Forms.’’ By Amy Cruse. 
7s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


poetically unimportant. Yet though he calls the ‘‘ Ormu- 
lum ”’ a landmark in literature, he does not indicate why it 
is alandmark. Orm happened to be a phonetician born out 
of due time; and dissatisfied with the wild orthographical 
vagaries of scribes (for spelling, remember, can hardly be 
fixed until print comes to fix it) he devised a phonetic mode 
of writing which should have at least the merit of uni- 
formity. What Orm contributed to literature was not 
poetry, but a rather useful rigidity. Every one of his 
twenty thousand lines is exactly like every other one. 
They might have been cut by machinery. And the spelling 
is just as precise. 

One of Hearn’s later judgments reads refreshingly after 
the recent eulogies of Blake. A few lines simply must be 
quoted : 


“Blake believed that his poems and his pictures were com- 
posed and designed under the direct inspiration of angels, 
ghosts or of God Himself. He was mad; but there was a 
mystical method in his madness, which produced most beautiful 
and eternally precious results. Otherwise he was a most good, 
honest and kindly man.”’ , 

There is much humour in an ‘‘ Otherwise.” 

This volume has the air of being printed from the script 
of a writer not quite sure of English. Very early I was 
pulled up by Geoffrey Jaimev where Geoffrey Gaimar was 
obviously meant. But I soon found that this kind of thing 
occurred on almost every page. The supposed Dares 
appears as Darleys, Bevis of Hampton as Bebe’s of Hamp- 
ton, Havelock as Hablok, Jusserand as Jusseland, Dunbar 
as Dumbar, Campaspe as Campaste, Struldbrugs as Huld- 
brugs, Blair as Blaire, Siris as Sirie. Some of the words 
gave me the joy of the chase. What, gentle reader, are 
“bough-rines’’ ? The answer is ‘ bouts rimés.’’ And 
there are two references to a poet with the delightful name 
of Vokenham ? Who can he be? The only suggestion I 
can offer is that the obscure and utterly unimportant 
Osbern Bokenam is meant. Such a sentence as ‘‘ And here 
is another example of Multus in Parva’ hardly sounds 
respectable. 

A more serious mistake is the lengthy reference to Lyd- 
gate’s “ Falls of the Princes’’ as ‘‘ The Fall of the Prin- 
cess,’’ for here it seems plain (as it also does in the account of 
Gower) that Hearn himself was talking about works of which 
he had no personal knowledge. 

The volume of Mrs, Cruse can be dismissed briefly because 
it is thoroughly sound and delightful. The publishers, too, 
should be congratulated on their ability to produce a large, 
fully illustrated book at such a low price. The author’s 
approach to her great theme is most ingenious and 
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instructive. She leaves out the professor and his stock-in- 
trade. She does not ask what books did Master So-and-so 
write, but what books did Master and Mistress Such-a-one 
read ? Not what plays did Master Somebody invent but 
what plays did Master and Mistress Somebody-Else go to 


see, with their family, and perhaps their servants? This 
is a genial, human way of approaching the books of the 
past, and the volume can be heartily commended to readers 
young and old who have not yet learned that great literature 
is first of all something to be heartily enjoyed. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. 


HE publication of Mr. W. K. Seymour’s new 
volume of Parodies affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to review the work and appreciate the person- 
ality of a writer who is both poet and humorist. It 
is an agreeable task, but not without some obvious 
dangers, for I would not desire to conceal that much of 
this work was familiar to me even before publication. 
In fact, upon occasion, I have been that harmless 
domestic animal upon which Mr. Seymour’s brew was 
tried, and the beverage proved much to my taste. Any 
advice I may have tendered in return Mr. Seymour 
fortunately neglected. Other mentors were more con- 
sidered, for even to this day, after many years, can be de- 
tected the influence of Stewart Headlam and G. W. E. 
Russell on the views and sympathies of an impression- 
able boy. Certainly the youthful poet was happy to 
awaken the interest of such stimulating guides. 

For a man yet upon the sunny side of forty Mr. 
Seymour already has to his credit a considerable body 
of work. This work is very various in kind. It 
includes several volumes of lyrical verse, together with 
two books of genial parody. There is comprised also 
the editorship of two miscellanies of modern foetry, 
and the joint editorship with Mr. Cecil Palmer of “ Air 
Pie,” for Mr. Seymour served with the R.N. Air Force 
during the War. To prove his versatility Mr. Seymour 
wrote several plays for private occasions in collabor- 
ation with the gifted novelist who is now his wife ; and 
this interest in the theatre has made of him a 
very excellent comedian on the amateur stage. 
Possibly this infinite 
variety may not be an 
unmixed advantage. 
Such diverse interests 
tend to a general 
diffusion of talent 
rather than to the 
cutting of one deep 
channel. It may be 
that were the tree more 
rigorously pruned of 
parasitic growths, 
its essential fruit 
would be riper and 
more fragrant even 
than that now upon 


the branches. This is 
not ingratitude but 
eulogy. 


In 1919 Mr. Sey- 
mour published 


“Swords and Flutes” through Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
Most of the poems included in that book had appeared 
previously in three brochures of verse, namely “ The 
Street of Dreams ”’ (Wilson), ‘‘ To Verhaeren and other 
Poems’”’ (Wilson) and ‘‘ Twenty-Four Poems’”’ (Cecil 
Palmer & Hayward) and the selection represented those 
poems which in their author’s judgment were the 
most worthy of salvage from the work of ten 
years. The poems comprised in “‘ Swords and Flutes” 
are not arranged chronologically, but are grouped 
broadly in relation to subject. This is an excellent 
method, but it has one disadvantage, since the dis- 
tinctive feature of each of the three component brochures 
is necessarily obscured. The grace and freshness of 
one ; the nobility of feeling of another ; the sympathy 
with modern technical methods implicit in a third; 
are merged, perforce, in a wider and a deeper unity. 
A general consensus of instructed opinion would agree, 
I suppose, that the ultimate value of a poem resides in 
its intensity. This intensity may be expressed in terms 
,of emotion or of beauty. I would not deny that the 
energy of Mr. Seymour’s poetry is manifest in both 
these qualities, but for my own part I think, and have 
always thought, that his peculiar gift is his devotion 
to the principle of Beauty in all things. Mr. Seymour 
is essentially a lyric poet with technical qualities proper 
to the emotion and beauty his verses convey. The 
beauty of these lyrics is not merely a matter of 
words, words, words. Certainly their author works 
with a palette of glowing pigments, and is the 
possessor of a 
flexible and copious 
vocabulary. But 
their charm does not 
reside only in “dainty 
fine Honey Pellets of 
words, and everything 
so said and done as 
if it were all Spice 
and Garnish.” It lies 
not merely in phrases, 
but rather in theme, 
and in the vivid 
image of the object 
seen by the poet and 
projected to his 
reader. Mr. Seymour 
is a discerning critic, 
and not altogether of 
the writings of others. 
It is significant, 
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therefore, that he expresses a preference for ‘‘ Cesar 
Remembers ”’ amongst the first half-dozen of his poems. 
A book of verses by Mr. Seymour has appeared under 
that title in America, but, oddly enough, has not 
secured a publisher in this country. The poem “ Cesar 
Remembers,” however, is familiar to the student of 
modern poetry in anthologies, and two or three verses 
will indicate faintly the grace of its movement. 
“‘Cesar, that proud man, 
Sat in his tent, 
Weary with victory, 
With striving spent. 


Cesar cared not 
For dyke and wall, 
Faint and remote 
Came the bugles’ call. 
“‘ Soft in the shadows 
He saw, and heard, 
A Roman garden, 
A Roman bird. 
“Cesar, shivering, 
Heard repeat 
Spades on the hillside, 
Sentries’ feet.”’ 

I have said that Mr. Seymour is various. He is not 
only a lyric poet but also a genuine parodist. The 
very occasion of this article is the publication of his 
“ Parrot Pie ”’ (6s. ; Harrap), a volume containing some 
sixty imitations and parodies of forty-nine contem- 
porary writers. It is fitting that ‘‘ Parrot Pie ’’ should 
be dedicated to Sir Owen Seaman, for many of these 
humorous excursions first appeared in the pages of 
Punch. It is possible to hold two opinions on the 
subject of parodies. To some the parody is a “ vile 
art’’; whilst to others it is the taking of “‘ pleasant 
liberties” with persons of importance in their day. 
Doubtless there is a Puckish and an irreverent quality 
in the attitude of the parodist towards his victim. 
At its best, however, the parody presupposes a love of 
literature, and a very real critical apparatus. A parody 
is a criticism and a commentary on a writer. A parody, 
too, should be genial in tone, for rudeness is as 


unpardonable in matters of criticism as in social manners. 
This no doubt represents an ideal, and ideals admittedly 
are difficult of realisation. There must be some 
fascination in this business of exploiting the qualities 
and defects of a fellow craftsman. The most dis- 
tinguished poets have essayed it, and even found 
pleasure in holding their own peculiarities of style up 
to ridicule. The ‘“ Heptalogia”’ contains not only 
burlesques of Swinburne’s greatest contemporaries, but 
also a most admirable burlesque of himself. Mr. 
Seymour’s “‘ Jackdaw in Georgia ’’ (1923) had approved 
him a facile and witty writer in this vein. There was 
not a minim of venom in those imitations, and he 
threaded his subject upon the hook as though he loved 
him. During these four years Mr. Seymour’s connection 
with Punch has enabled him to appeal to a larger public, 
and “ Parrot Pie’ should be sure of its audience. The 
tastes of a writer are shown by what he treats of, and 
evidently Mr. Seymour has read widely in modern 
poetry. Indeed some of his victims are so unfamiliar, 
except to a confined circle of amateurs, that the uncanny 
cleverness of his performance may fail to be appreciated 
toitsdeserts. “Victims” is scarcely the word to apply to 
the objects of Mr. Seymour’s genial and good-humoured 
pleasantries. There is a certain piquancy in the Sitwell 


family being parodied by a contributor to “‘ Wheels,’’ but 


not even the most touchy could be offended. Mr. 
Seymour is a sound critic of poetry and of novels. He 
shows astonishing skill in catching the exterior qualities 
of those he reviews. His imitative dexterity is indeed 
remarkable. The glitter of Mr. Michael Arlen in “ The 
Green Spat,” or the study after Miss Anita Loos of 
“Lorelei at the Opera,’”’ is admirably presented. 
Should Mr. Seymour be preferred as a lyric poet or as 
a writer of light verse! I have asked myself often and 
can never quite decide. As Mr. James Stephens’s 
heroine remarked of her two lovers, “I can’t make up 
my mind which of the men I'll take, for I like one as 
well as the other and better, and I’d as soon have one 
as the other and rather.”’ It is a hard choice. 
EUGENE MASson. 


Duke Guglielmo and Vincenzo Gonzaga with their Wives. 
From the painting by Rubens in the Reggia of the Gonzaga. 


From “ The Gonzaga—Lords of Mantua.” (Methuen.) Reviewed in this Number. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


_ NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooKMAN, ST. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Largely owing to Mr. Michael Sadleir, who by 
writing a brilliant biography 
of him has made _ those 
read Trollope who never 
read him before, a hitherto 
unpublished work of Trol- 
lope’s is sure of a welcome ; 
moreover his eleven sketches 
of ‘‘ London Tradesmen” 
(12s. 6d.; Elkin Mathews 
& Marrot), for which Mr. 
Sadleir has written an 
introduction, were in any 
case well worth resurrecting 
from the old files of the 
Pall Mall Gazette in which 
they first appeared. 
Trollope himself reissued an 
earlier series, ‘‘ Travelling 
Sketches,” from the same 
paper, and there seems no 
reason why he should have 
left this second series un- 
collected, for it is at least 
as good as the first. His 
London sketches have not 
the multicoloured liveliness and overflowing humour 
of Dickens, for Trollope was no imitator; they 
are alive with his stolider, unmistakable indi- 
viduality and cast in the more subdued vein that 
was natural.to him. When he writes of the tailor, 
chemist, butcher, fishmonger, greengrocer, wine 
merchant, he not only gives you a character sketch 
but goes into details of the trade, the cost of things, 
the tricks, customs, practices that are common 
with those carrying on this business or that, all 
which give his sketches a curious value as records 
of contemporary life. Many of the evils he inveighs 
against are as rampant now as they were when he 
was writing nearly fifty years ago. He criticises 
the central market system, which we are still 
criticising, and the public-house system, which we 
have somewhat improved. Whatever Trollope wrote 
was never less than readable. He wandered about 
London sedulously gathering material for these 
essays, and his trained skill as an observer, his 
careful inquiries and the sound common sense he 
brought to bear upon all the information he obtained, 
make not only for good entertainment but give his 


Photo by F. W. Schmidt, 
Manchester. 


dissertations a real value for students of social 
history and, as Mr. Sadleir says, recommend them in 
particular ‘‘ to such as enjoy a parallel between our 
modern preoccupations and those of earlier days.” 
The book is issued in a limited edition of five 
hundred copies, and produced with a taste and 
artistic finish in the matter of printing and binding 
that gthe robust Trollope 
was not accustomed to 
seeing lavished upon his 
works. 


Mr. Barry Pain has com- 
pleted a new novel in his 
more serious mood, ‘‘ The 
Later Years,” and it will 
be published this month 
by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. 


The History of the War 
in the Air, which was 
begun by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, is being continued 
by Mr. H. A. Jones, who 
in a second volume deals 
with the air-story of the 
Dardanelles campaign, the 
story of the Western 
Front from the winter of 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, I914-15 to the end of 


whose “ The Secret of Father Brown" (Cassells)is reviewed inthis Number. the Somme fighting in 


November, 1916, and the work of the R.N.A.S. in 
home waters (including Dunkirk) from the winter 
of 1914-15 to the end of 1916. The book will thus 
include the Jutland period and the early air work 
against submarines. There has been nothing like 
this history before—it is a view of warfare from a 
new angle. Mr. H. A. Jones is a very able writer, 
and has set himself to picture the thread of the 
ground operations as seen by the airmen flying over 
them. The book is to be published by the Oxford 
Press towards the end of this year. 


“Since I Was Twenty-five,” the reminiscences 
of Mr. Frank Rutter, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Constable. Mr. Rutter is a true 
bohemian—not one of the superficial, fancy kind 
that go about dressed like brigands, but a bohemian 
in spirit who loves not ceremony, is not shackled 
by conventions, and is comfortably at home in all 
companies. I know enough to be sure that his own 
story is interesting enough, and to this he adds anec- 
dotes and recollections of famous authors and artists 
he numbers or has numbered among his friends. 
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In ‘‘ Naphtali” (John Lane), published this time 
last year, Lewis Hind has told his own story— 
recollections of his childhood, of his schooldays, 
of how he “learned to liv2 by writing,” and the 
carecr that was his as journalist, art critic, novelist, 
essayist and editor. He was a brilliant editor ; 
to say nothing of his earlier editorial achievements 
(you may read of them in his book), the Academy 
came alive in his hands, and he transformed it into 
one of the most interesting and influential literary 
journals of its time. He wrote over a score of books, 
apart from some half- 
dozen anthologies, and the 
best of these, in my 
remembrance, are “ Life’s 
Little Things”; that 
masterly book about the 
great painter, ‘ Turner’s 
Golden Visions”; ‘‘ The 
Invisible Guide,’ written 
during the war and 
poignantly and beautifully 
linking this world up with 
the world unseen; his 
autobiography, and some 
of the later collections of 
his essays about Art, 
Authors, Life and himself. 
He was nothing if not 
personal, had something of 
Lamb’s whimsical humour, 
and a vivid, attractive per- 
sonality that was none the 
less strong because it was 
unaggressive and found 
expression in kindly doings  pjoiosy £. 0. Hoppe. 
and gracious words. But 
anyone who would know him can find him in 
his books; for he had no affectations, wrote as 
he talked, with the same candour and transparent 
sincerity, even at times—by the use of a dash or 
an ejaculatory aside—with the same odd little 
stammer that occasionally gave unexpected em- 
phasis to what he was saying. 

“The Story of a Child” (2s. 6d.; Philpot), 
published within the last few days, is the story of 
the small boy he adopted nearly five years ago 
and named “ Julius Cesar ’’ (because “‘ he conquered 
—but by love ’’), and has since, for it was his habit 
to write about everything that interested him, 
made intimately known to the world at large in 
his charming and long-continued series of Daily 
Chronicle articles. But it is also a continuation 
of his own story; it is so spontaneously self- 
revealing, and you gather from it that he was 
writing it down to a month or two of his death ; 
himself, his habits of thought and work, his wife, 
the rest of his household, including the dog and 
cat, are all part of this child’s story, and any picture 


I could draw of Lewis Hind would be inadequate 
beside the unpremeditated picture of him that is 
implicit in these pages. People call him sentimental, 
he writes, and he admits that he is, and can smile 
at himself without wishing to be otherwise; and 
seeing how wonderfully happy he was in loving 
this child and in the child’s love of him, when you 
look around on those of us who are not sentimental, 
if you are tempted to laugh it is not at him, I 
think if you read this tender, sensitive study in 
the heart and mind of a child, you will recognise 
that Lewis Hind was one ot 
those who are toc wise to 
grow old and becom> 
sophisticated, but enjoyed 
life to the last because he 
could see through it and 
knew where to find the 
best of it. He left another 
book completed, an 
anthology of ‘‘ 100 Best 
Prayers,” ancient and 
modern, Christian and 
pagan. and this too, I under- 
stand, is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Philpot. 


Mr. Kineton Parkes has 
been too busy with art 
criticism to add for some 
time past to the half-dozen 
novels that have given him 
a place of distinction among 
novelists, but he has lately 
completed another, 
“Fighters of the Forties,” 
a story of Chartism and 
the industrial struggle in the ‘“‘ hungry forties.” 
Before being published in volume, this has to finish 
a serial appearance in the Manchester City News. 


Mr. C. Lewis Hind. 


I am glad to see that Mr. Cuming Walters has 
reprinted from the Manchester Quarterly his admir- 
able study of ‘“ Alfred Hayes: A Lost Poet” 
(Sherratt & Hughes). Those who think a good 
poet can never be overlooked should read this 
brochure of Mr. Walters’s, and then go on to read 
the books that are the theme of his discriminating 
criticism. The BookMAN dealt with the work of 
Mr. Hayes in a special article a few years ago, and 
I hope Mr. Walters’s appreciative study may help 
to obtain for this neglected poet something of the 
recognition that is overdue to him. 


Another author, a novelist, who has been rather 
lost in the crowd and is now being more belatedly 
rediscovered some five years after his death, is 
James Prior. Mr. Cecil Palmer has just reissued 
one of the best of his novels, ‘‘ Forest Folk ” (3s. 6d.) 
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—a glowing romance of Sherwood that I read when 
it first appeared in rgor and have reread with un- 
diminished enjoyment. Prior was a Nottingham 
man, and it is on the initiative of certain of his 
townspeople that interest is reviving in him and 
his work. A James Prior Society is being formed 
in Nottingham, and a committee, of which the 
Mayor is President, is raising, if it has not already 
raised, funds for inaugurating a suitable memorial 
to him. Blidworth, a village in the Sherwood 
Forest district, is the scene of ‘‘ Forest Folk,” a 
book which gained for Prior 
the title of the Thomas 
Hardy of Nottinghamshire ; 
and at Blidworth one of 
Prior’s warmest admirers, 
a well-known Nottingham 
business man, has built an 
inn and called it ‘“ The 
Forest Folk.” One of the 
rooms, a James Prior room, 
is beautifully designed and 
furnished, with stained glass 
windows in which characters 
and scenes from this novel 
are represented ; his chair 
and table are here pre- 
served, portraits of him are 
on the walls, and among 
the various exhibits are 
letters from Sir James 
Barrie, Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
and other well known 
authors. For once a prophet 
receives honour in his own 
country, and a reading of Photo by Elliott & Fry. 

his “Forest Folk” will 

satisfy the outer world that it is worth while to 
know more of him. 


When I first met John St. Loe Strachey he had 
been editing the Spectator for about twelve years, 
and had long since disappointed the oracles who, 
on his succeeding to the editorship and becoming 
sole proprietor in 1898, said it was not to be expected 
that he could keep the Sfectator up at the high level 
to which his predecessors, R. H. Hutton and Mere- 
dith Townsend, had raised it. Hutton and Town- 
send were giants in their day, and nobody who 
knew the earlier Spectator will have anything but 
admiration for the work of that famous partnership, 
but within a few years Strachey had broadened the 
interests of the paper, brought it more in touch with 
the modern spirit, increased its circulation consider- 
ably and added to its prestige and power. Coming 
down from Oxford in 1885, he joined the Sectator 
staff a few years later, preferring journalism to the 
Bar, for which he had been reading ; for twenty-seven 
years, until 1925, he remained editor and owner of it. 


Strachey was a great political journalist, too 
broad-minded and large-hearted to be labelled as 
a party man, taking a very active interest in public 
affairs, putting his heart into work for social better- 
ment ; his strenuous patriotic services during the 
war years were largely responsible for the break- 
down of his health. But among all his many and 
exacting preoccupations, he found leisure for the 
writing of books—not only books that grew out of 
those preoccupations, such as ‘“‘ Economics of the 
Hour,” “The Manufacture of Paupers,” but books 
that were the recreations 
of a gifted man of letters 
who had perhaps given up 
to journalism a good deal 
that had been meant for 
literature. He was noted 
as an insatiable reader in 
his Balliol days, with a 
love of poetry and an 
especial enthusiasm for the 
Elizabethans. One of his 
early appearances in print 
was a finely critical intro- 
duction to the Mermaid 
edition of Beaumont & 
Fletcher. The charm of his 
personality, the wisdom 
he had gathered from 
experience, are in his col- 


lection of essays, “ From 
Grave to Gay,” in his 
more recent “subjective 


autobiography,” “The 
Adventure of Living” and 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey. its successor, ‘‘ The River 
of Life’—you shall find 
in these the best and most intimate revelations of 
his character and career. He once showed me a 
privately printed family history which traced his 
ancestry back to the tenth century and was justly 
proud of the number of men of his line who, down 
the centuries, in the public service here and in 
India, had given eminence to his name; but even 
without that inheritance from them, his own 
achievements would have given it distinction. 


A Journal or Notebook kept by De Quincey in 
his eighteenth year will be published this autumn 
by Mr. Noel Douglas. It has only lately been 
discovered and is now for the first time printed. 


That the late Gerald Cumberland was a writer of 
varied and very considerable gifts he proved in his 
poems and short stories, in such witty, satirical 
criticisms of his contemporaries as “‘ Set Down in 
Malice,” and in two remarkable novels, ‘‘ The 
Poisoner ” and ‘‘ A Lover at Forty.” His posthu- 
mously published novel, ‘‘ The Cypress Chest,” 
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(6s., Richards) is 
on a lower level ; 
it is experi- 
ment inrampantly 
sensational fiction, 
and though it 
outrages proba- 
bility and con- 


trives its most 

startling situa- 

“ka tions with an 

Mr. Archibald Marshall, C onvincingness 


whose “ Simple Stories” (Harrap) is reviewed 
in this Number. 


which, like the 
admirable critic 
he was, he would himself have condemned, it 
remains a readable yarn. 


Messrs. Heinemann have just added “ Saint’s 
Progress” and ‘ Beyond” to their beautifully 
produced ‘“‘ Grove Edition” of the works of John 
Galsworthy (3s. 6d. each), in which ‘ The Island 
Pharisees” and ‘‘ The Country House” have 
already appeared. 


Though Mrs. Maud Diver gave her last two 
books, ‘“‘Coombe St. Mary’s”’ (Blackwood) and 
“ But Yesterday ” (John Murray) an English setting, 
the new novel on which she is now engaged takes 
her back to Peshawar and Kashmir, and has a 
definite link, local and personal, with her last 
Indian book, ‘ Lonely Furrows,”’ which a few 
years back had a notable success in England and 
America, and is now to be had in cheap editions. 


Some while ago I saw Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s one- 
act play, ‘The Hour of 
Prospero,” privately pro- 
duced, and now that Messrs. 
Gowans & Grey have in- 
cluded it in their Repertory 
Plays series (Is.) I find it as 
pleasant and effective in 
print asit was on the stage. 
It is a story of Shakespeare 
after he had returned to 
Stratford and settled at 
home at last with his wife 
Ann, now an old woman, 
sad with a sense of his 
neglect of her, wandering in 
_ her wits and forgetting at 
times he is no longer absent. 
She and their two daughters, 
Shakespeare’s brother Gil- 
bert, and Ben Jonson, who 
arrives with memories of the 
glory Shakespeare has left 
behind in London, make 
the story—a poignant and 


of the well-known firm of F. W. Preece & Sons, booksellers, King 
William Street, Adelaide. Mr. Preece is now President of the 
Associated Booksellers of Australia and New Zealand. 


charming dramatic 
idyll that amateur 
companies and 
managers wanting 
a curtain -raiser 
should not over- 
look. 


Mr. C. E. Mon- 
tague’s new novel, 
“Right Off the 
Map,” just pub- photo dy 
lished by Messrs. & Freman. 
Chatto & Windus, 
is a story of, two 
imaginary Republics but, with this thin disguise, it 
pictures realistically, truthfully and with a sometimes 
bitter irony, certain phases of modern life, of modern 
government, especially of modern government by the 
Press. It arrived too late to be dealt with ade- 
quately until next month ; meanwhile I am not sur- 
prised to hear that the American Book of the 


Mr. Valentine 

Williams, 

whose “‘ The Eye in Attendance " (Hodder & 

Stoughton) was reviewed in last month's 
Bookman, 


_ Month Club, which has 70,000 members and chooses 


a book for each month’s reading by a vote of the 
majority, has selected it as its book for October. 
BOOKMAN. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
MR. J. H. WHITTY: 

I read your leading article in issue of June. on 
Edgar Allan Poe with interest. I believe that I 
have on file, and have read every important Poe 
article printed in the British Empire, since Poe’s 
death. And, as a rule, I like the way in which 
most of the English writers handle the Poe theme. 
I am fully in accord with the findings of your article, 
that the book “ Israfel” “‘is 
surrounded with .an atmo- 
sphere of make-believe.” It 
seems evident, however, 
that Mr. Noyes is otherwise 
misled by some of his Poe 
readings, which caused mis- 
statement of facts. On 
page 158 it is stated, that 
“in the few weeks of his life 
at college (Poe) contracted 
debts for eighteen suits of 
clothes with brass_ but- 
tons,’ and the article goes 
on to repeat this misstate- 
ment to clinch a point. 

I take it that Mr. Noyes 
carelessly read a recent 
Poe publication which 
endeavoured to make a 
“gentleman” of the man 
who adopted Poe, and 
with such intent tried to 
show that Poe overstepped 


Mr. F, W.' Preece, 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.'s 


important new autumn books 


now ready at all booksellers and libraries 
QUEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate Study PASSION, MURDER AND MYSTERY zs. net 


by KATHLEEN WOODWARD 
Published with the permission of Her Majesty the Queen 
who allowed the author facilities for obtaining authentic 
details hitherto unpublished 7s. 6d. net 


by BRUCE GRAEME, Author of “ Blackshirt,” etc. 
The studies to be found in this intensely absorbing volume 
have been drawn from the annals of French crime, com- 
paratively unknown in this country. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI, THE MAN 

Illustrated, 18s. net by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 
Author of ‘‘ Eleonora Duse,”’ etc. 

‘The astonishing romance of Mussolini’s life.’’—Daily 


RUDY : An Intimate Portrait of Rudolph Valentino 
by HIS WIFE, NATACHA RAMBOVA 
An intimate study of the famous film star.’’—Datly Sketch 
“ Extraordinary passages.’’—Glasgow E. Times 
Illustrated, ros. 6d. net 


Express. ‘‘ Interesting.’’—Daily Mail 
16s. net 


THE MAN HUNTERS 
by MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


study of scientific criminal investigations.’’-—Daily 
News. ‘‘ Fascinating.’’—Daily Express 


SPEECHES 18s, net 
by THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH 
“« Admirable reading . . . some of the most moving passages 


of modern experience.’’—Observer 


ADVENTURESSES AND ADVENTUROUS 
LADIES by EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of ‘‘ Some Left-Handed Marriages,”’ etc. 
““A pleasant and well-informed guide in the by-ways of 
history.’’—Daily Telegraph Illustrated, 18s. net 


JUNGLE PATHS, AND INCA RUINS 
by WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, D Ph (Oxon), 
Author of ‘‘ To Lhasa in Disguise,’’ etc. F.R.G.8. 
““ 4 good travel book—adventure, the mystery and beauty 
of untraversed lands, romance, humour and curious infor- 
mation.’’—Star Illustrated, 21s. net 


MOHAMMED : A Biography of the Prophet and the 

an 12s. 6d. net by 8. F. DIBBLE 
“A study of the human aspect of the founder of one of the 
important religions of the world.’’—Liverpool Post. ‘‘ Many 
legends and traditions.’’—Scotsman 


HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION 6s. net 

by MICHAEL JOSEPH 
(Author of ‘‘ Short-Story Writing for Profit ’’ (6th Edition), 
etc.) and MARTEN CUMBERLAND 
A trustworthy guide. . . expert advice . . Morning Post 


Ready about end of this month 


ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL 

Illustrated, 21s. net by G. LENOTRE 
Translated by Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. 

An attempt to fathom the psyehological process of Robe- 

spierre’s mysterious mind. 


MEMOIRS OF A CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY 
10s. 6d. net by SUN-YAT-SEN 
Sun-Yat-Sen, first President of the Chinese Republic, gives 
his opinions of Chinese character and an account of the 
events which led to the Revolution in China. 


THE TALE OF A “ TIMES" CORRESPONDENT 
Illustrated, 18s. net by CHARLES LOWE 
The author of this highly interesting volume was corre- 
spondent to The Times in Berlin from 1878-1891. 


THE OTHER BUNDLE Illustrated, 18s. net 


by LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
Law trials are added with sketches of great luminaries 
known at first hand. The book ranges from grave to gay. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT 

by A. SAVINSKY, Minister Plenipotentiary 
A highly important historical work. Much information of 
first-hand evidence on the Kaiser’s policy of a Russo- 
German alliance will be found in this remarkable and 
absorbing volume. Illustrated, 21s. net 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF LAWRENCE 

by LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of ‘‘ With Lawrence in Arabia”’ (14th Edition), etc. 
The most adventurous figure in modern history—a mere 
youth of twenty-six years who became an uncrowned king 
of the Arabs. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


SOME MEMORIES by SIR HERBERT BARKER 


Sir Herbert has something to say about some of the most 
prominent people in contemporary life, and his reminiscences 
will be welcomed by a large public. 

Illustrated, 21s. net 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND BEYOND 

by NORMA LORIMER 
This unconventional Travel Book takes us from London to 
Palestine and back. Should find a ready welcome from 
the author’s wide public. Illustrated, 21s. net 


THE STAR OF PICCADILLY (William Douglas 
Fourth Duke of Queensberry, K.T.) by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of ‘‘ Maids of Honour,” etc. 
“The Star of Piccadilly ’’ was the name given by his 
admirers to William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
otherwise known as “ Old Q.” Illustrated, 21s. net 


CANS AND CAN'TS 
Compiled by LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
and LORD DAVID CECIL 
Here is described a most entertaining and instructive game, 
different in scope from any of the usual question and 
answer books. With pictorial wrapper, 3s. 6d. net 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, Vol. VII (1811-1814) 
Edited by JAMES GREIG. by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
Volume VII of Farington’s Diary maintains the interest 
“and variety of previous issues. All sorts and conditions of 
people figure in its pages, and stirring episodes are recorded 
with unflagging zest. Illustrated, 21s. net 


MEMORIES AND NOTES _ Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net 
by ANTHONY HOPE 
A pleasantly discursive volume dealing with divers sub- 


jects. The famous author of the equally famous “ Dolly 
Dialogues.’’ ‘‘ Memories and Notes” will be read with 
enjoyment. 


TELEVISION FOR THE HOME: The Wonders 


of “ Seeing by Wireless" Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net 
by RONALD F. TILTMAN, F.R.S.A,, A.Rad.A. 


THE ARTS OF HOCKEY by ERIC GREEN 


An informative and instructive manual by the well-known 
international hockey player. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. net 


Send Post Card for 


Autumn List No. 51 


and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
also Publishers of Hutchinson’s Magazine 1/- Monthly 
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the usual college conditions of 1827 by contracting 
a debt of 68 dollars, for ‘one suit” of clothes. 
It was mentioned in this connection that Poe was 
“ eighteen,” meaning his age. While Mr. Noyes 
apparently took in the efforts to whitewash the man 
who adopted Poe, he also confused the word 
“eighteen”’ as applying to the clothes, whereas 
only “‘ one ” suit was printed. 

The regular college allowance for clothes was 
roo dollars, and Poe only used 68 dollars, which 
besides the brass buttons included an expensive 
“London hat.” ‘“‘ When truth is found again,” 
Poe is usually better understood. 

Richmond, Virginia. 


MR. ALFRED NOYES: 

The new biography of Poe—which is written as 
a defence of Poe (and fiercely attacks the unfor- 
tunate man who adopted him for meanness)—states 
quite definitely that, as a boy at college, he bought 
seventeen broadcloth coats in a few months, and 
it gives details of an additional more elaborate 
suit purchased about the same time. ‘“‘ His debts,” 
says the biographer, “‘ he explained by saying that 
he wanted to see how much of the old man’s money 
he could spend, and the seventeen broadcloth coats 
were an item in his remarks.” Stodard’s memoir 
is given as an additional authority for this. Poe’s 
gambling debts at the same time, in a few months 
as an undergraduate, amounted to twenty-five 
hundred dollars ; and his guardian was not alone in 
his views, for the university shortly afterwards passed 
a statute making undergraduate debts illegal in the 
future. The new biographer, of course, like so many 
of the moderns, is entirely against such tyranny, and 
wants to let things “ rip.” ALFRED NOYES. 


J. H. Wuitty. 


MR. GEORGE SAMPSON: 


I was interested to observe that for two months 
THE BookMAN conducted a discussion on E. A. Poe 
without any reference to the article I wrote in the 
Number for January, 1926, called “‘ The Strange 
Case of Edgar Allan Poe.” 

I suppose it will inevitably happen that, if I 
reprint this article, together with one still earlier in the 
Daily News, to say nothing of an address I gave at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, I shall be supposed to 
have derived my ideas from the recent discussion. I 
can endure having my article forgotten, but I am 
unwilling to be considered an imitator. G. 5. 


CANON BARRY AND HERBERT SPENCER. 


A correspondent writes to point out, with reference 
to Canon Barry’s recent article on Herbert Spencer, 
that Mr. Hugh Elliot’s book on Spencer also contains 
the following, and similar passages : 


“Spencer had astonishing intellectual powers; he 
summed up the thought and spirit of his time as no other 
writer could have done; the whole of modern thought is 
founded, consciously or unconsciously, on Spencer’s work.”’ 

““ Spencer’s little volume on Education, more than any 
other single textbook, is the foundation of all the so-called 
modern ’ ideas in education.” 

“Surveying Spencer’s Psychology as a whole, we can- 
not but be struck with the magnitude and brilliance of its 
conceptions. It is unquestionably what is called an 
epoch-making work. . . . It is of the first importance in 
the history of the subject; and even now is far better 
worth reading than the great majority of textbooks on 
the subject which have been produced since his time.” 

““ Spencer was over-estimated in the nineteenth; he is 
certainly under-estimated in the twentieth century.”’ 


Canon Barry and our correspondent drew different 
conclusions from Mr. Elliot’s book, as a whole, and 
each is, of course, entitled to his opinions. 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 

Owing to an attack of appendicitis, Mr. Arthur Thrush 
will be unable to conduct a visit to Limehouse in October 
as announced, but hopes to be able to do so next season. 

Meetings at Sion College, Thames Embankment. 


Programme to the end of Year. 
October 5th.—Miss Rose Macaulay: ‘‘ Styles in Modern 
Journalism.” Chairman: Editor of THE Bookman. 


Photo by > Part 
Arbel M. Alc@as. 

at the Norman Gate, Windsor. 


y of the Bookman Literary Circle 


October r9oth.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ Francis Grierson : 


The Enigma of Genius.’’ Chairman: Editor of THE 
BookMaNn. 


November 2nd.—Mr. Patrick MacGill: ‘‘ Irish Humour.” 
Chairman: Mr. Wildey Knight. 

November 16th.—Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard : 
““ The Historical Novel.’’ Chairman: Dr. J. D. Mullins. 

December 7th.—Social Evening. 


Visit to Eton and Windsor. 

September 1oth.—It was a cheerless morning when 
the first party of pilgrims set out from Paddington 
station in specially reserved carriages—rain falling 
continuously, but sunshine greeted the party as 
the train steamed into Slough station and continued 
its benign influence through out the rest of the day. 

In accordance with arrangements made by Mr. Fred 
Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), the programme in- 
cluded a walk from Slough, a glimpse of the house in 
which Sir William Herschel lived and erected his giant 
40 feet telescope, the playing fields of Eton College, and 
the great libraries of Eton and Windsor. Among the 
treasures which were specially exhibited at Eton were 
the Mazarin Bible, anumber of Caxtons, a first folio of 
Shakespeare, several Elzevirs, Queen Mary’s Service 
Book with her autograph, and a first edition of Gray’s 
Elegy, originally published at sixpence a copy and 
now worth hundreds of pounds. The party had also 
an opportunity of seeing the great dining hall of 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | 


Name... 
New Form for Family Use i 
Address 
Tear out and Post this Coupon TO-DAY — , 
1aB7 


\ 


private 
NOW have 


the great Encyclopaedia of 
the colleges and libraries 


HIS announcement is filled with meaning for hundreds 
of thousands who never even dreamed they could actually 


have a Britannica in their own homes. A 


enuine Britannica. 


The very /atest Britannica, the great 13th Edition, fresh from 
the presses. When this famous book comes into your home 


it will change and develop 
that home. No library can 
offer a wider range of in- 
formation; no university a 
truer culture. 


In fact this same 13th Edition 
is the identical work that forms 
the backbone of all the great 
libraries and universities. Students 
simply cannot get on without the 
Britannica. No other 


Easy Terms of Payment if you 
take the New Form for 


Family Use 


The new 13th Edition of the ENCYCLO- 
BRITANNICA comprises the 
28 volumes of the latest standard edition, 3 
supplementary volumes and an enlarged 
index—32 great volumes in all. 


And now, if you order the New Form 
for family use, not only do you save 40% 
of the regular price, but you 
can arrange for easy pay- 


book in the world’s his- 
tory has ever covered so 
much ground. No other 
book has ever compared 
with this in the amount 
of trustworthy know- 
ledge it contains. 


Specially Valuable 
for the 
PRACTICAL Man 


To-day is the day of the 
practical man. Never before 
has he counted for so much 
in the world’s affairs. 


Gone is the old idea that a 
man must study and read all 
through life in order to keep 
abreast of his fellows. The 
13th Edition of the Britan- 
nica has changed all that. 


FREE 


Handsome Bookcase 


While this offer lasts, you 
can get this new B:itannica 
at a saving of 40° .—and 
in addition, a handsome 
bookcase in solid Jacobean 
oak, with gleaming glass 
doors, absolutely free. 


ments while you and your 
household enjoy and profit 
by the Britannica in your 
home. This offer seems al- 
most unbelievable at first 
thought; but the publishers 
have long realized the need 
for an issue of this great En- 
cyclopedia at a price which 
anyone can afford. 


The problem has been 
solved in a plain, practical 
way. Paper and ink are 
bought in quantities so 
huge by the Britannica that 
prices are reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is the labour cost 
which keeps up. So the plan 
was conceived of binding two 
volumes in one, practically 
cutting the binding cost in 
half. Furthermore, the huge 
cost of typesetting and 
colour-engraving was saved 
by using the original plates 


This stupendous work 
puts all information at your 
finger tips. The searching and studying 
have already been done for you—done by 
2,500 authorities from all over the world. 


Years from now magazine articles and 
current books will be published which 
will just be catching up. Britannica is the 
origin, the source. Speeches, debates, 
legal cases, essays, leading articles—all 
these are commonly based on the bedrock 
of Britannica’s authority. 


of the regular Cambridge 
Issue. 
This is your guarantee that you get abso- 
lutely the same Britannica as the colleges 
and libraries, but in 16 double instead of 
32 single volumes. 


Why We Ask you to 


~ at 40% less cost 


| Your Children—are they 
| getting away from you ? 


“ My wife and I were brought up ona farm 
and consequently our education was neg- 
lected. Eventually we went to town where 
I started a business of my own. During the 
busy hustle our children grew up sooner than 
we could realize, and we all at once found 
our children’s School problems beyond our 
knowledge. We could find no way to solve 
them till we ordered a set of the Britannica, 
and withitshelp havebeen able to look up all 
the children’s questions and at the same time 
add to our education. We would say, if you 
have a set of the Britannica in your house, 
you need never say ‘ I don’t know.’” 
(Name on request) 


This is just one letter out of thousands from 
Britannica owners. 


delivery, and the massive Britannica presses are 
working day and night. But they do not work 
fast. The fine quality of printing means slow, 
careful operation. For this reason we need to 
plan far ahead. So it pays us to know imme- 
diately just what our orders are to be, and 
we are willing to grant these easy-payment 
terms to everyone sending in the coupon 
promptly. 


FREE Copy of 56-page Book 
is Waiting for You 


Fill in the coupon below. 
It will bring you a copy of 
the FREE 56-page book 
that is waiting here for 
your name and address. 
This book contains a liberal 
number of specimen pages, 
full of instruction them- 
selves and proof of the ex- 
traordinary value offered. 
It also shows how the 
family may acquire this inspiring work by 
payments so small and so extended in 
time that they cannot possibly be felt. 

All you need do is to post the coupon below. | rop 
it in the letter-box to-day. Don’t wait aday longer. No 
obligation whatever. The New Form editionis limited. 


Post this Coupon for FREE Book 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO. LTD. 


Sets in the New Form are 
now available for immediate 


125 High Holborn, London W.C.1 H 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE 
Booklet: also particulars of the New Form for 
{ 40° less cost; and full details of your FREE Bookcase Offer 
and Easy Payment Plan. 


Family Use, at ] 
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the college, 
with its 
interesting 
associa- 
tions, and 
the fine old 
silver plate. 

The chief 
item of the 
day’s  pro- 
ceedings 
however 
was, the 
visit to 
the Royal 
Library at 
Windsor 
Castle, in 
which mem- 
bers were 
received 
and wel- 
comed by 
mr. 
M orshead, 
the King’s 


The Elizabethan Gallery |jbrarian, 
in the Royal Library at who very 
Windsor. kindly de- 


livereda 
charming address on the history of the collection, and then 
directed attention to the chief items of interest, which 
included unique Caxtons, the Mentz Psalter, 1457, a second 
folio of Shakespeare which belonged to Charles I, a large 
Bible and Prayer Book which belonged to Charles II, 
MSS. of Thomas Hardy, Disraeli, Byron, Dickens, etc., 


autograph letters of Mary Queen of Scots and Queen 
Elizabeth, and a wonderful collection of Holbein’s drawings. 
It was interesting to see the beautiful little clock Henry VIII 
presented to Anne Boleyn as a wedding present, and the 
exquisite mantelpieces in the Elizabethan gallery. At the 
conclusion of the visit members were privileged to inspect 
the State apartments, the Round Tower, with its memories 
of James I and the Earl of Surrey, and the Great Park. 
Certainly a memorable day in the history of the Bookman 
Literary Circle. 

All applications to the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
Glengariff, Church Road, Ashstead, Surrey. 


MANCHESTER. 
Full programme will be published next month. Among 
the lectures to be given during the season will be: ‘‘ Love 


and Lovers of Shakespeare,” by Mr. Stanley Just, Chief 
Librarian of Manchester (Chairman, Dr. E. O'Reilly 
Somers, J.P.); ‘‘ ‘Meanwhile’ Novels: Is H. G. Wells 
Justified ?”’ by Mr. Sidney F. Wicks; ‘‘ Blake,” by Mr. 
Stanley Just; and lectures by Miss R. C. Ashby, Mr. 
St. John Adcock, etc. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Programme in preparation. All applications to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, The Hastings 
Bookshop, 16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


Arrangements are being made to start a branch of 
the Bookman Circle for Brighton and Hove, and all particu- 
lars concerning this can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurtstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, 
Brunswick Place, Hove. 


ew 


Books. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ASTHETIC.* 


If we were bold enough to admit it we should confess that 
the importance given by the Greeks to rhetoric both 
surprises and shocks us. We have got so used to a litera- 
ture the medium of which is the printed page, and the enjoy- 
ment of which is very often, if not generally, solitary that 
we have grown to dissociate literature from the spoken 
word. In the theatre it is true we still listen rather than 
read, and listen in company ; but it is not long since critics 
wrote of the “ literary drama ’’ as if—as indeed was true 
of many plays—the drama had no connection with litera- 
ture. In examining the beginnings of xsthetic theory, 
as shown in the extant Greek treatises on the subject, we 
shall do well to remember that the greatest were written 
at a time when literature was still heard more than, or 
as much as, read, and that literature, like all the other arts, 
had not forgotten that its origin was social. A Greek would 
have considered as idiotic, if not insane, the modern dis- 
cussion whether an artist or an art could exist apart from 
an audience. 

The greatness of Aristotle’s “‘ Poetics’ is shown by the 
fact that it can still be applied, and with great appropriate- 
ness, to modern literature; the greatness of Longinus 
‘‘On the Sublime” rests on the author’s keen sensibility to 
fine art and on his recognition of the sublimity of non- 
Hellenic literature, as shown in his famous reference to 
the book of Genesis; the interest of Demetrius’s treatise 

* Aristotle: the ‘‘ Poetics.” Longinus: On the Sublime. 
Demetrius: On Style. Translated by C. H. Fyfe and W. R. 
Roberts.—Plutarch : ‘‘ Moralia,’’ Vol. I. Translated by F. C. 
Babbitt.—Hippocrates: Vol. III. Translated by E. T. With- 
ington.—Strabo: The Geography. Vol. IV. Translated 
by H. L. Jones.—Polybius: Histories. Vols. V and VI. 
Translated by W. R. Paton.—Cicero: ‘‘ Pro lege Manilia,”’ 
etc. Translated by H. G. Hodge. ‘‘ Tusculan Disputations.” 


Translated by J. E. King. Loeb Classics. 10s. each. (Heine- 
mann.) 


lies in his excellent analysis of the beauty of Greek prose 
and in the fact that he is the first critic to notice that 
quality in style which he calls dewés, for which perhaps 
the best modern equivalent would be Gothic, in all its 
various senses. It is the quality which we find in Shake- 
speare, in Donne’s sermons, in Blake, and which is con- 
spicuously absent from Chaucer, from Milton and from 
Pope. Of course before any of these authors was Plato. 
In his admirable introduction to the translation of the 
“Poetics ’’ Mr. Hamilton Fyfe discusses Plato’s attitude 
to art, and to poetry in particular. It was Plato who 
first stated the high claim of the poet in the terms of a 
philosophy which most artists are proud to claim as that 
most congenial to themselves. The arts are an imitation ; 
but they imitate not the world of appearances, but the 
world of eternal truth—works of art, that is, have an 
immediate, not a proximate reality, and the artist, through 
different channels, is in communion with those springs of 
truth to which the philosopher also resorts. How is it 
that Plato would then dismiss the arts from his ideal 
commonwealth ? It is because, when he came to formulate 
a system, he saw the individual as a creature of the state, 
and he knew that the arts always favour rebellion. He 
banished art from the Republic not because he did not 
appreciate it, but because he knew its extraordinary 
power as a disturbing factor in any formal way of life. 
It is as disturbing as love, which he also would have, if 
not banished, so controlled and coerced as to be un- 
recognisable. Aristotle, less susceptible than Plato, con- 
futes him out of his own mouth. If art be the representa- 
tion of eternity, you cannot keep it out of the social life ; 
so let us discover its uses, and seek to encourage an art 
which may enrich the commonwealth. The “ Poetics ”’ is 
a profoundly sensible rather than an entrancing book. 
It is a grammar of literature, and to read it is to examine 
pinned specimens rather than living flowers. But as a 
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grammar it is unequalled. ‘‘ Longinus,’’ or whoever wrote 
the treatise ‘‘ De Sublimitate,’’ wrote one of the few books 
on esthetic which seem to most readers to be in itself a piece 
of noble and inspiring literature. The author is passionately 
in love with beauty. He has no fears, as Plato has; and 
his treatise is the first boldly to assume that art needs 
justification no more than any other human function. 
It is a book which no one who professes to care for or tries 
to criticise literature, ancient or modern, can afford to 
neglect. His enthusiasm is communicated, and com- 
municated finely. Take this passage : 

‘“‘Thus within the range of man’s endeavour there are such 
powers of contemplation and of thought that not even the whole 
universe can satisfy, and our ideas run past the boundaries that 
encircle us. Consider life in all its aspects! You will see how 
in all things the vast, the great, the beautiful are supreme, and 
you must then realise for what we were made. So it is born in 
us to admire not the little rivers, however clear and useful, but 
the Nile, the Danube, the Rhine and, supremely, the Ocean. 
We can kindle for ourselves a small fire, and it will burn steadily 
and brightly; but we do not give to it a greater admiration 
than to the fires of Heaven, though they are often darkened, 
or think it more wonderful than Etna’s craters when there is an 
eruption which throws up rocks and hills from the depths, or 
flows in rivers of pure Titanic fire.” 

The other new volumes of the Loeb Classics include 
several which are carrying on works already begun. The 
volume of Hippocrates is the book on Surgery; in the 
Polybius Mr. Paton has finished the Histories. The new 
volumes of Cicero contain his most notable philosophical 
work, and some of his most moving and skilful orations. 
Mr. King defends the Pro Cluentio against Froude’s attacks, 
and defends it successfully. Strabo continues, in his 
volume, to prove how much more amusing geography can 
be when mixed with poetry, history, folklore and anthro- 
pology. The most thrilling of the new enterprises is how- 
ever the first volume of Plutarch’s ‘‘ Moralia.’’ The edition 
will be completed in fourteen volumes, and in Mr. Babbitt 
this great work, one of the treasuries of early Christian and 
Renascence philosophers, has found an enthusiastic editor 
and capable translator. 

R. ROBERTS. 


PRAYER.* 


Miss Stoddart’s new book is among the many volumes 
which owe their origin to Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
Eight years ago, when the author had finished her work 
entitled ‘‘ The Christian Year in Human Story,” Nicoll 
expressed the wish that she should carry on her studies 
and should prepare a book dealing in the same way with 
the literature of Prayer. Miss Stoddart regretfully thinks 
that Nicoll never saw Friedrich Heiler’s monumental 
“* Das Gebet,”’ published in 1918. That work, she tells us, 
has been of great inspiration to her, but her own volume 
is in no sense an imitation, and, with the exception of a few 
sentences translated with due acknowledgment, nothing 
has been copied from Heiler. Miss Stoddart’s aim has 
indeed been much simpler. While Heiler deals at length 
with such themes as the characteristics of prayer among 
primitive races, prayer in the religion of the Hellenic 
peoples, and so forth, Miss Stoddart confines herself 
exclusively to Private Prayer as it unfolds itself from 
century to century through the course of Christian story. 
She does not philosophise about prayer, nor does she give 
us much personal criticism. Her object has been to show 
us what, during the last two thousand years, private 
communion with God has meant to men and women of 
varying times, temperaments and schools of thought. 
Where possible she introduces us to little known characters, 
since she recognises that the prayers of the humble are no 
less important than those of the great. ‘‘ Kings and 
monks lead the procession, but the golden bowls full of 
incense carry the prayers of unnamed, unnumbered saints.” 
But few of the ‘‘ unnamed, unnumbered saints ’’ leave any 
record behind them; and so, in seeking her examples of 


* “ Private Prayer in Christian Story.”’ By Jane T. Stoddart. 
1os. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


S.P.C.K. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Historic Monuments of England 
Edited by Professor A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
M.A., Hon. D.Litt.(Durham), F.S.A. 


The Painted Glass of York 
An Account of the Medizval Glass of the Minster and 
the Parish Churches. By the Rev. F. HARRISON, 
M.A., F.S.A. With a Preface by the DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. With 4 coloured plates and 
numerous illustrations. I2s. 6d. net 


English Monumental Sculpture Since the 
Renaissance 
By KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. With many 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


Confirmation, or the Laying on of Hands 


Volume II, Practical. By various authors. 8s. 6d. net 
Spiritual Exercises and Their Results 


An Essay in Psychology and Comparative Religion. 
By LFRIDA TILLYARD. 7s. 6d. net 


The Glory of God in the Incarnation of the Word 
By W. H. G. HOLMES, M.A. 6s. net 
St. Hugh of Lincoln 
By REGINALD MAXWELL WOOLLEY, D_D. 
With several illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


Studies in St. Bernard of Clairvaix 
By the Rev. WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, M.A. With 
several illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan 
By ROBERT CORNELL ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D. 
6s. net 
The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament 
In the light of the newly-discovered ‘‘ Teaching of 
Amen-em-Ope.” By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 


6s. net 
A Bondman of the Lord 
The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By H. S. C. E. 
With several illustrations. Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
The Church’s Year 
Prayers for Holy Seasons and other Anniversaries. 
Compiled by ARTHUR McCHEANE, M.A. With 
a Preface by H. V. S. ECK, D.D. (Manuals of the 
Inner Life.) Paper cover, 1s.; cloth boards, 2s. net 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free 


SHELDON PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


Paolo Veronese 
His Career and Work. By PERCY H. OSMOND. 
With 64 pages of illustrations. 30s. net 
The life and work of Paolo Veronese is treated here with the finished 


scholarship of a skilled critic, accompanied by reproductions of the most 
representative of his paintings. 


Jean Francois Millet, 1814-1875 
> 
By Mrs. LESLIE THOMSON. With 4 illustrations. 


2s. 6d. net 

The Stone Age 
By E. O. JAMES, Ph.D., F.S.A. With numerous 
illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 


A well-known archeologist gives the latest information about primitive 
man. The book is written in a popular style. 


Pioneer Women—Second Series 


Hannah More. Octavia Hill. Mary Carpentier. 
Agnes Jones 

By MARGARET E. TABOR. Each 6d. 

The four in a volume, 2s. 6d. net 


Ballads for Acting 
By V. B. LAWTON. 2s. 6d. The Duke of Gordon’s 
Daughter; The Heir of Linne; Lord Bateman; 
The Undaunted Female; The Barring of the Door. 
May be had separately. Each, 4d. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free 
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great souls at prayer, Miss Stoddart has had perforce to 
select them from men and women who, for the most part, 
have also been conspicuous figures in history. 

The net has been cast wide. Beginning with Domitian, 
Ignatius, and the Early Christian fathers, Miss Stoddart 
naturally devotes most space to recognised religious 
leaders, such as Clement of Alexandria, St. Augustine, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Bernard of Clairvaux, Luther, Calvin, 
George Fox and John Wesley. But characters like Alfred 
the Great, William the Conqueror, Columbus, Drake, 
Dr. Johnson and Gladstone also find a place in her 
pages ; and she concludes 
with “Some Great 
Americans’’ and “ Voices 
from Russia.’’ Moreover 
we are given examples of 
prayer from the works of 
great writers like Shake- 
speare, Milton, Sir Walter 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning 
and Anthony Trollope. Few 
readers will question the 
fact that Scott’s utterances 
on prayer were simple and 


is on more debatable ground 
when she claims that Shake- 
speare was necessarily a 
religious man because of 
the fine supplications that 
he put sometimes upon the 
lips of his characters. If 
we have any real criticism 
of Miss Stoddart, it is in- 
deed that she has seemed a 
little too ready to accept the 
prayers of famous men and 
women at their surface 
value, and that she has 
made insufficient allowance 
for the fact that some 
uttered petitions represent 
a mere loyalty to conven- 
tion or tradition. It is still 
for instance a matter of 
dispute as to whether Drake 
was more saint or pirate. 
Mr. E. F. Benson, in his 
recent biography, believes Photo by Russell. 

that he was the former, 

and Miss Stoddart obviously accepts his view. But 
for ourselves we are not quite convinced. We fancy 
that Mr. Keble Chatterton is nearer the truth when, 
in his new book on Captain John Smith, he 
suggests that the “Christianity’’ of many of the 
Elizabethan adventurers was just a conventionality of 
their time. 

A man may pray much without being an essentially 
prayerful man. The New Testament insists on the fact 
that it is not of necessity the people that are readiest 
with their “Lord! Lord!” who will most easily enter 
the Kingdom. Many of the finest petitions are unspoken, 
and the best prayer of all is a constant attitude of mind. 
It seems to me that Miss Stoddart has differentiated 
insufficiently between those men and women in whom 
uttered prayer has arisen spontaneously from an essentially 
Christian personality and those for whom it has been 
rather a matter of form and tradition. This perhaps is 
only another way of saying that her book will appeal more 
to the reader who thinks of prayer in evangelical terms 
than to the reader who thinks of it in ethical terms. This 
one point having been mentioned, however, we have 
nothing but admiration for the way in which Miss Stoddart 
has performed an interesting and difficult task. She has 
thoroughly mastered her subject ; she has brought together 
many of the greatest spoken prayers on record; and her 
connecting biographical and other material is not only 


admirably written, but has been so arranged that it offers 
a concise outline history of Christianity itself. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


A famous American novelist appears to be a writer who 
spends his time in proving to the world at large that the 
United States are a group of communities which is some- 
thing between a_ lunatic 
asylum and thieves’ 
kitchen. At least that is 
the general impression one 
gets from the books of 
Upton Sinclair, who has 
added one more to his 
famous series of so-called 
romances; which are in 
fact more in the nature of 
terrific speeches for the 
prosecution in that great 
criminal trial in which the 
inhabitants of the United 
States are being arraigned 
by the intelligent world as 
outlaws from civilisation. 
But let not the ordinary 
novel reader fear that he 
or she is only getting 
“propaganda.” Theremay 
be many dull people who 
will read this book as an 
exciting story of oil diggers, 
movie stars and the smart 
fashionable set; and _ will 
consider they have received 
good value for their money. 
For it is full of humour and 
excitement, and will be a 
special relief for the jaded 
victim of the _ average 
circulating library fiction 
list. 

Nevertheless Oil!” is 
far more than “an epic 
novel”’ as it is announced 


Miss Jane T. Stoddart. on the cover. it is proof 


(if it be as true to life 
as it convincingly reads) that the United States have 
reached a point of social anarchy unique in the history 
of civilisation. There were some bad periods in the 
Roman Republic and Empire, in Papal Rome and pre- 
revolutionary France; Hanoverian England was no home 
of saints; and Europe at this very moment is packed 
with enough evils, political and social, to keep all the re- 
formers on overtime for a few centuries. But if Mr. 
Upton Sinclair be true to life, the rottenness of the United 
States has gone deeper into the vitals of the social frame 
than disease has eaten into any society before. One 
goes over in memory these five hundred odd pages of 
‘Oil!’ and there comes to mind seéarcely a creature of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s scores of living characters who is 
not a fool or a rogue or a crank. Selfish plutocrats or 
ardent reformers, they all seem adrift in a chaotic world 
without any of the firm foundations of normal human life. 
They all have the symptoms of the cinema’s unreality. 
That is why Mr. Sinclair’s book is so paradoxically life- 
like—it draws the U.S.A. as a world of “‘ movie ”’ existence. 
It is a very marvellous picture indeed; from the un- 
educated degenerate magnates who can think of nothing 
but making another fortune out of a new oil field, to the 
equally dull and foolish orators who have convinced 

“Oil!’”’ By Upton Sinclair. 10s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.)— 


‘‘Harmony Between Capital and Labour.’’ By Oscar Newfang 
(Putnams.) 
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themselves that the Russian Soviet Government has found a 
useful way to reform. North America, one gathers, has 
delivered its soul—if it has one—to be fought for by rogues 
and cranks. It seems an appalling fate ! 

It is hard to take any ordinary American reformer very 
seriously after having been taught by Mr. Sinclair that 
the object of an American university is to write books 
that confuse the mind of the citizens by a flood of irrelevant 
and useless principles and facts. Mr. Newfang has a 
fairly plausible plan—not very new—for dividing the 
profits of industry. In a sane country, where a minimum 
of honesty is a normal virtue, it is probable this plan would 
work. But having just been convincingly told by Mr. 
Sinclair that an American employer by bribery can buy 
up the legislature, the law and the police, one can only 
wearily wonder how Mr. Newfang’s new articles of asso- 
ciation for American companies will even scratch the 
surface of the western abscess. 


G. R. Strr~inc TAYLor. 


THE HIGHLANDS BEFORE THE ’'45.* 


We are so impressed by the general assumptions of 
historians that the virtue of family correspondence acts 
like an astringent. To the historian an episode concerning 
dynasties is—like the eclipse—a veritable darkening of 
heaven, whereas to the contemporaneous world unthrilled 
by evening editions or the wireless it may have caused no 
sleepless nights and small remembrance. From our 
watch tower of to-day, established as it is upon strata of 
romance, legend and false conclusions, the ’45 has taken 
on a prestige which would have caused stupefaction to 
its protagonists and the succeeding generation to whom 
it had already become an old wives’ tale! It is still only 
partially understood that the ’45 owes its immortality to 
Lady Caroline Nairn and Walter Scott who—by the magic 
genius of letters—transformed its fading splendour into 
imperishable gold. 

Major Duncan Warrand has never cherished any delusions 
regarding the place of romance in history. He considers 
it, like the impartial historian he is, the property of the 
novelist. Certain episodes have taken to themselves the 
quality of glamour. But glamour is the haze of evening 
when the heat of the day is over and done with. 

In this volume, as in the admirable ones which preceded 
it, the actual soul of Scotland stands stark and realistic, 
true to the genius of the race. A cold, hungry country 
struggling for survival, not for Stuarts—that is the testi- 
mony of contemporary letters. This last volume might 
seem to prepare the stage for that resounding affair—the 
*45. But it presents no indication of ‘‘ the day’”’ simply 
because it is a delightful fantasy of the southerner that 
the Highlander—with the exception of half a dozen schem- 
ing or landless adventurers—ever gave it a thought. 
Claymores were not sharpened by stealth. In 1726 the 
Lord Advocate writes: ‘‘ The Highlanders are at present 
at full rest; there is not the least complaint of robberys 
or depredations, and a great stick is become as fashionable 
an instrument in a Highlander’s hand as a broadsword or 
pistol by his side used to be.’’ This twenty years before 
Culloden ! 

He writes in 1730: ‘‘ The Highlanders begin to turn 
their heads to labour which in little time must produce a 
Great Change upon the face as well as the Politics of the 
Country.”’ 

Too late the feudal reactionaries discovered that even a 
*45 could not turn back the clock, and it is through the 
casual comments of letters such as Major Warrand produces 
to embarrass our Jacobitism that we learn how false are 
the enticements of sentiment and poesy. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


* “More Culloden Papers.” Edited by Duncan Warrand, 


Vol. III: 1725-45. (Carruthers.) 


‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 


Naval Commander’s Tribute to New Method of 
Learning Languages 


“I may say that I learnt Spanish by your method, and am 
convinced that it is the best in the world.”—(S. M. 188.) 

So writes a Commander, R.N., of the new Pelman 
method of learning French, Spanish, German and Italian 
without using English. 

This remarkable method is revolutionising the learn- 
ing of languages throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

Indeed, its success is so great that it is making the 
old saying that British people ‘“ cannot learn foreign 
languages ’’ sound absolutely ridiculous. 

Even people who were never able to “ get on with 
languages’ before are now finding that this method 
enables them to learn a foreign language with the 
greatest facility and within a very short time. 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., writes :— 

‘“‘The Pelman method is the best way of learning French 
without a teacher.” 

Major-General Sir A. R. F. Dorward, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
writes :— 

“* Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more French 
than in eight years spent at school and college. The Course 
is, without doubt, the best method of learning a foreign language. 
The study has been a pleasure.” 

Here are a few more examples of the letters now being 
received from those who have learnt French, Spanish, 
Italian or German by the Pelman method :— 

“Your system of teaching French is the acme of perfection.” 

M. 244. 

““T am delighted with the (Spanish) Course. It i a a 
ingenious and efficient way of teaching languages.’’ (S.W. 350.) 

““T am extremely pleased with the (Italian) Course. I found 
it of the greatest possible service to me during a recent visit to 
Italy.” (I. T. ry7.) 

““T have only been learning German for four months: now 
I can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G. M. 148.) 

‘‘T have found your system of teaching Italian so excellent 
that I am recommending it to people here.” (I. C. 104.) 

““T am delighted with the progress I have made. I think the 
(German) Course is splendid. F I have recommended 
your Course to my friends, as I think it is the simplest way of 
learning and the most delightful.” (G. C. 268.) 

This new method is a direct method. It enables you 
to learn French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian, and without the use of 
English. Yet it is so simple that even a child can 
understand it. 

There are no vocabularies to be memorised. You learn 
the words you need by using them, so that they stay in 
your mind without effort. 

Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The task of 
learning pages of rules and exceptions is eliminated. 
Yet you learn to speak, read, and write the particular 
language in question quite correctly. 

The method is taught by correspondence, so that there 
are no classes to attend. You learn in your own time 
and at your own convenience. 

The new method of learning French, German, Spanish 
and Italian is explained in four little books—one of each 
language—entitled respectively, ‘‘ How to learn French,” 
“ How to learn German,” “‘ How to learn Spanish,” and 

. “How to learn Italian.” 
1 Write for one of these 
west books to-day. It will 

FRENCH | spanistt Ry be sent gratis and post 

free to everyone who 
writes for it to-day 
(mentioning the parti- 
cular book required), 
to the Pelman Institute (Languages Department), 
117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1. 
Call or write to-day. 


Branches: PARIS, 35, Rue Boissy d’Anglas.s NEW YORK, 
71, West 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396, Flinder’s Lane. 
DU RBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, to, Alipore Road, 
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FAITH AND REASON.* 


Especially since the publication of his ‘‘ Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion’’ many have been glad to read 
anything written by Professor Galloway. Such will 
welcome this collection of articles which otherwise might 
have been missed. Each article deals with some phase 
of this old problem of the relation between faith and reason, 
and the place of each or both in religion. 

The author takes the ground that it never can be either— 
or. Religion needs and demands both, as does life. Religion 
would be impossible without faith and useless if it was the 
foe or was afraid of reason. Throughout the volume we 
have a characteristic blend of careful scholarship and 
interest in practical life. For instance, in the last article 
on ‘‘ Theology and the Ministry,” he deals faithfully with 
the ridiculous current disparagement of theology. This 
sneering at theology is not restricted to the world, which 
might be forgiven its ignorance; too many ministers, 
indeed, think that any other knowledge is more useful 
for the work of the ministry than the knowledge of theology. 
Professor Galloway takes the line that theology is 
but the necessary intellectual formulation of a deep 
religious experience which perforce must seek expression 
for itself both in and for thought as well as in life and 
conduct. In thus seeking to find adequate expression it 
clarifies and deepens and strengthens the experience and 
makes the experience available for successive ages in so 
far as words can be the instruments and vehicles of life. 
The final test for both faith and reason is experience 
and the final right for each to exist in relation to religion 
is the simple but deep truth that religion could not persist 
lacking either. 

This old fight between faith and reason is largely due 
to a misunderstanding of religion. Christianity at any rate 
is not a series of intellectual propositions in the form of 
doctrines which solve the problems of the mind, but an 
experience and a Way which meets the needs of the heart 
and the demands of life. ‘‘ We are far nearer the truth 
if we say that the religious man reaches doctrine through 
faith than that he reaches faith through doctrine.” This 
is a very useful book indeed for the intelligent young man 
or woman who has been trained on “ the science side ”’ 
and thinks there is only one kind of “ proof ’’—before 
which religion breaks down; or that “ faith’ is asking 
him to shut his eyes—which only makes him shut his heart 
and mind against religion. 


ARTHUR HIrp. 


THREE NOVELS. 


Miss Vansittart in “‘ Lover’s Staff ’’! has written of real 
people in a real world. It is a tribute to her art and to 
the liveness of her characters that one finds oneself almost 
at once liking some as warmly as one dislikes others. This 
is a book which will provoke argument, the surest proof 
of interest. The note on the cover tells us that it is a 
story of a group of people in post-war England. It is 
much more than a mere story as we feel the author meant 
it to be. She spares us nothing of that post-war England, 
for her pen can be ruthless at times. Nancy Bowring 
in contrast with her cousins Netta and Frances, Nancy 
Bowring again with the strength and life of her generation 
untouched by the War, in contrast to the two men who 
love her, both broken by it. 

If someone who belongs to the War generation feels a 
certain sympathy for Netta and Frances, not for what 
they are, but for what they stand for, that too is a tribute 
to Miss Vansittart’s gift of story-telling. One might 


* “ Faith and Reason in Religion.’”’ By George Galloway, 
D.D., Principal, St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews. 
7s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


1 Lover’s Staff.”” By Sibell Vansittart. 
Unwin.)—? ‘‘ The Heather Bride.” 
7s. Od. 
Brandon, 


7s. 6d. (Allen & 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(John Long.)—* “The Joy Ride.” By John G. 
3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


complain that the post-war generation has it too much 
its own way in this book, and that Netta and Frances are 
not fair representatives of theirs. One feels that the 
author hardly gave these characters a chance. They alone 
in the book never seem quite to come to life. Is it possible 
that Miss Vansittart takes more trouble over her male 
characters than her female? She has made something 
really good of old Lord Delamotte, and something as good 
if less attractive of his rival, Lord Paston, the new peer 
stripped bare of all that his success might have meant to 
him by the War which killed his sons. 

We can trust Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe to give us a good 
romantic tale full of the scent and colour of the English 
country-side, and in ‘“‘ The Heather Bride’’? he has not 
disappointed us. We are quite content to go tramping 
with Guy Thorold through the moorland country to which 
he has returned with the heart of an exile who has waited 
a long time for this homecoming, to share his adventures 
with him. Those adventures are of love and hatred, 
great love and great hatred as might be expected from the 
gypsy folk among whom he falls. The story winds and 
tangles like a road across the moor which is its background, 
but we know that like the road it will become simple and 
straight at the end. As for the backgrounds, may one be 
forgiven if sometimes one thinks of them as much as of 
the story ? Mr. Sutcliffe knows how to do this and to do 
it well. There is a wealth of detail in these pictures. When 
we are tired of wide skies and moors, we may find purple 
bilberries or watch the bracken turn yellow, or best of all 
sit by a turf fire of evenings watching the sparks fly up 
the chimney when someone stirs it. The smell of the 
turf-smoke is all through this book, the colour of the 
moors and the bracken, and the purple fruit and the rowan 
berry which hurries summer into autumn since it comes 
in August and should belong by all the rules to September. 

“The Joy Ride,’’? as its title suggests, is fun and very 
good fun. A little bewildering perhaps at times, and the 
story occasionally needs disentangling. But when one 
has started with Mr. Chanways and his friends in their 
private inquiry office one must follow them to the end of 
their adventures. Obviously the possibilities in such a 
business run by three attractive young men with apparently 
nothing more serious to do, are endless. Mr. Brandon 
does full justice to as many of these possibilities as he can 
in the space. There is very little that is not gay and 
irresponsible in this book, but perhaps Mr. Brandon feels 
that there is enough seriousness in our post-war world, 
and that we need some frivolity. He has given us plenty 
here. 

PAMELA HINKSON, 


“SICCUM!”* 


In his delectable new satiric farce, ‘‘ The Haunted 
House,”’ Mr. Belloc speaks with enthusiasm of several 
characters, but we are certain of the sincerity of this 
enthusiasm in the case of only one of them. He cannot 
therefore object, we trust, to our realisation of how many 
qualities this attractive creature shares with his creator. 
This favoured personage is ‘‘ by name Lovey-Lad, by 
nature swift and terrible, strong to seize and to tear, 
strong also to growl, and of the bulldog breed.’’ And, 
though we may question the accuracy of the word “ swift ”’ 
as a description of an English bulldog, it would un- 
doubtedly fit one whose ancestors had included many 
French bulldogs. 

Just as Lovey-Lad probably decided once and for all 
that he would always and on all occasions, chase, bite and 
hold on, with a deadly and lasting grip, to all dirty, shabby, 
dishonest persons found prowling around his home, so Mr. 
Belloc years ago decided that he would attack and continue 
to attack the people whose dirty tricks, shabby standards, 
and dishonest acts were, in his opinion, a menace to his 


* “The Haunted House.’”’ By Hilaire Belloc. 
by G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.’ 


Illustrated 
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BISMARCK —tne Trilogy of a Fighter 


By EMIL LUDWIG, Author of “‘ Napoleon ”’ 
and “ Kaiser Wilhelm II.” With 16 portraits 
and a biographical index. 12/6 net 
Part I—King and People. Part I1—Union. 
Part I1I—Dismissal. 
‘‘A series of pictures more vivid, more compelling, 
and far more instinct with character than could be 
conveyed by mere biography.’’—Daily Express 


LENIN & GANDHI 


| By RENE FULOP-MILLER. Translated by 
| F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. With portraits. 
Approximately 21/- net 
In this remarkable book the author contrasts the 

salient characteristics of two outstanding world 
| figures since the war. 


THE MIND AND FACE OF 
BOLSHEVISM 


An Examination of Cultural Life in Soviet Russia 
By RENE FULOP-MILLER. Translated by 
F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait.  Profusely 
illustrated in colour and_ black-and-white. 
Super Royal Cloth. 21/- net 


“The study of Bolshevism from a new angle. 
This is a revealing book which everyone should 
read.’’—Spectator 


TARKA THE OTTER 


His Joyful Water Life and Death in the 
Country of the Two Rivers 

By HENRY WILLIAMSON, author of “ The 
Old Stag.” With an Introduction by the 
Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 

Limited Edition 21/- net 
Popular Edition 7/6 net 


This unique book covers a period of two years of 
the otter’s wanderings and adventures, and embraces 


many forms of life realised through the human 
imagination. 


New Putnam Novels 


_ JANE CARROLL 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, with a portrait 
wrapper by Sir John Lavery, R.A. 7/6 net 


Mr. Thurston’s new romance is a story of the 
Irish rebellion. It concerns a beautiful English- 
woman, a leader in London society, who became 


running off the Irish coast a few years ago. 


THE BLESSING OF PAN 


By LORD DUNSANY, author of “The 


Charwoman’s Shadow,”’ etc. 7/6 net 
Lord Dunsany’s new novel is concerned with an 
English village of our own time where people like 
ourselves are brought face to face with forces in 

| nature as strange and overwhelming as they are 


irresistible. 
THE HOUSE in the COUNTRY 
By BERNADETTE MURPHY 6/- net 


This striking first novel is the story of a little girl’s 
life. The intensity of child life is in every page of 
the book. The author leaves her heroine on the 
threshold of adolescence. 


MARIE BONIFAS 


By JACQUES DE LACRETELLE. Trans- 

lated from the French by Winifred Stephens 

Whale. 7/6 net 
An English translation of the famous novel “ La 
Bonifas,’’ the book which has attracted attention 
in France as a study of a woman of masculine type 
from infancy to middle-age, and is said to throw 
light on a difficult social problem. 


involved, through love, in political intrigue and gun- 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


LUDWIG’S 
Bismarck 


Illustrated. (Ready October 18) 21s. 


The inner history of the man, penned by a master in the 
writing of such inner histories. 


Napoleon and 
His Women Friends 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ. _Iilustrated. 16s. 


A subtle analysis of the way in which Napoleon reacted* 


towards his women friends. In large measure it is the 
story of his love affairs; but it deals also with his attitude 
towards women with whom he never even flirted, such as 
Queen Louise of Prussia, and Madame de Staél. 


Viscount Leverhulme 


By HIS SON. Illustrated. 15s. 


The present Lord Leverhulme tells in an intimate and 
personal manner the story of his father’s life. 


The Making of a State 


By PRESIDENT T. G. MASARYK 21s. 
(Ready October 18) 
ENGLISH VERSION, ARRANGED AND PREPARED WITH AN 
InTRODuUcTION By H. WICKHAM STEED 


The book is, in reality, a detailed account of the movement 
for Czechoslovak independence and of Masaryk’s work as 
a leader of the movement. 


Rebel Saints 


By MARY AGNES BEST 12s. 6d. 
(Ready October 4) 

Miss Best follows the book on Thomas Paine with a book of 

stories about the early Quakers. Half of the book is 

devoted to George Fox and other English Friends; the 

other half to William Penn and the Quaker activities in 

America. 


The Breath of the Desert 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. _ Illustrated. 16s. 

(Ready October 18) 
In this, Professor Ossendowski’s second book on North 
Africa, he carries us through Algeria and Tunisia, through 
the regions where Rome blotted out the Carthage of Hamil- 
car, and farther southward where Rome and the desert 
met in the simoon-swept oases that were the goals of their 
camel-trails. 


THREE NEW NOVELS 
Here We Ride 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 7s. 6d. 
“It is excellent, it is sensitive and full of beauty.’’—Sphere 


Vanguard 


By L. W. VEDRENNE. (Ready October 4) 7s. 6d. 
Author of ‘‘ This Generation,”’ etc. 


The Rights of Mallaroche 


By C. NINA BOYLE 7s. 6d. 
Author of ‘‘ Moteley’s Concession,”’ ‘‘ The Stranger Within 
the Gates,”’ Anna’s,”’ etc. 


—_—4, BEDFORD STREET, 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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home, England. And though this story is almost a farce, 
its wit has all the sharpness of meeting teeth and there is 
all the weight of honest conviction behind these attacks 
on dishonest politicians, lying, unscrupulous, vulgar 
journalists, noblemen-by-purchase and the people who 
change decent elderly things into fake antiques. 

And, just as Lovey-Lad probably took a gay nip, on the 
sly, out of the postman, in the intervals of his more 
serious attacks on tramps and robbers, so Mr. Belloc’s wit 
nicks a piece out of his old friendly enemies, the Oxford 
don and the American living in England. 

His story tells most amusingly of how a mercenary 
widow appropriated the old house of Rackham, in Sussex, 
made it into a fake antique and planned to sell it at an 
exorbitant price to a new peer (ex-costermonger, ex- 
moneylender, ex-speculator) or to an American lord. The 
manner of her foiling by the rightful heir makes not 
only an amusing but a thrilling story. Mr. Belloc does 
hang on a little heavily to some of his points—but then, 


OP 


**Our Younger Hostesses.” 


From “The Haunted House,” by Hilaire Belloc (Arrowsmith). 
Drawing by G. K. Chesterton. 


bulldogs do. That his bite is as firm as ever could be 
shown by a hundred quotations, but two must serve. 


“Rackham might barely fetch its £20,000, for its own true 
worth ; but let it become Rackham Catchings and be varnished 
and vulgarised enough(not that Hilda Maple thought it vulgarised 
—she thought it vastly ennobled), and there was no knowing 
what it might fetch—especially from the right kind of purchaser 
in these extraordinary times, when men stepped out of the 
gutter on New Year’s Day and were in the House of Lords 
before Christmas.” 

“He had the cunning of his kind and knew that an academic 
reputation is built by repeating the very little one has read to 
the completely ignorant.” 


There are twenty-four illustrations by Mr. Chesterton 
and we can give ‘‘ The Haunted House ’’ no greater praise 
than to say it is as individual, as witty and as gay as its 
illustrations. 

R. ROBERTs. 


AMERICA.* 


Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s book on New York (which is not 
America, he says, while offering no enlightenment as to 
what America is, or where) is unlike all other books on the 
United States. It does not attack the American standard 


*“ New York is Not America.’’ By Ford Madox Ford. 
8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


(as Mr. Aldous Huxley did in “ Jesting Pilate,’ for instance), 
nor does it set up a defence. It is rather a meandering, 
desultory talk about New York, with frequent references 
to other parts of America and sidelong glances at Europe. 
Mr. Ford professes to believe that all humanity is essen- 
tially the same and that there would be no more inter- 
national misunderstandings if we would but recognise this 
as a fact. ‘‘ Let our ambassadors be our books,”’ he says ; 
and he carries out his own precept by writing a book full 
of humour, insight, observation and irrelevancies, and 
proves his essential humanity by displaying his prejudices 
and by frequent inconsistencies. All men are alike to 
him—well, except perhaps the Germans—but he’s not 
sure; and he finds merits in all places—but never 
misses the chance of a sneer at London. Read the book 
as the expression of a very personal point of view, and 
you will get a picture of New York and other odd bits 
of America which will be more vivid than any unprejudiced 
photograph is likely to be, and (if you know your author) 
it will be fairly easy to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. You 
will not accept his statistics (any more than he probably 
does) without consulting a reference book, and if on one 
page you are comforted with the reflection that there is 
no poverty in New York and on another you are given an 
account of such poverty as even London would blush to 
acknowledge, you must believe that although Mr. Ford 
has a genius for recording what he sees, he has little capacity 
for co-ordinating the things seen. ‘‘ New York is not 
America’”’ is a useful and lively piece of writing—the 
higher journalism rather than literature—which will cause 
the reader to look with kindlier eyes upon American life 
and make him less ready to accept the current attacks. 
HERMON OULD. 


THE DUKE OF YORK.* 


Two books in which the Duke of York figures have come 
to hand simultaneously. Both are excellently produced 
and abound in attractive illustrations, particularly rich is 
the second in the latter respect. In the first is given the 
history of the Dukes of York, commencing with Edmund 
De Langley in 1385 and rounding off with the present Duke 
and his immensely popular Duchess. Chopped up history 
must necessarily be difficult material to handle, and this 
difficulty is unavoidable in the present case, owing to the 
number of periods when the title lapsed, once for as long as 
acentury. To bridge over these periods and to enable the 
mind to retain a clear connection, in spite of the changes on 
the English throne, and the remote relationship between 
succeeding dukes, the table to be found at the beginning 
will prove useful. Here the sequence of blood relationship, 
right through the thirteen holders of the title, is clearly 
seen at a glance. Linked up in this interesting gallery, 
which includes too the bogus duke, Cardinal York, they 
present a succession of men as widely differing in their 
general characteristics, in their achievements and influence 
on their times, as it is possible to imagine. It is far froma 
smooth record of gallantry and loyalty, though these traits 
play a reasonable part. But it is a kaleidoscop‘c view of 
treachery, of faithful service ill-repaid, and strange workings 
of the hand of Fate. The same extremes apply to the various 
Duchesses, and to the degrees of extravagance and other- 
wise with which this title has been connected. It may not 
generally be known that the Order of Knight of the Garter 
was founded very near to the first Dukedom of York, and 
was conferred upon Edmund De Langley about 1362. 
Another reason for chopping up his material, with which the 
author has had to combat, is the fact that he has followed up 
each Duke to the end of his career; therefore in those cases 
where there has been no lapse, the chronicle is bound to 
slip back again, to begin afresh with the successor. Hence 
a number of facts have to be related again from a different 
standpoint. But that is no bar to the enjoyment of the 
reader, for Major Brooks has a clear, engaging style which 

* “The Dukes of York: 1385-1927.’’ By Graham Brooks. 


12s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ The Royal Embassy.’”’ By Ian 
F. D. Lucas. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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CASSELLS AUTUMN BOOKS 


GENERAL 


7/6 NET NOVELS 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY WILSON, 
Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O. His Life and Diaries 
By Major-General SIR C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 

The most noteworthy book that has been published on 
the great personalities of the war. The Field-Marshal’s 
own narrative as contained in his diaries supplies the 
bulk of the matter, linked up with the commentary 
remarks by General Callwell. Two volumes, medium 
8vo, 16 half-tone plates. {2 2s. net the set 


J. A. SPENDER 

LIFE, JOURNALISM AND POLITICS 
The life story of an influential and much travelled 
journalist. The book is rich in intimate knowledge 
of the currents of thought in political circles, and it 
abounds in graphic sketches of celebrities. Two 
volumes. {£2 2s. net the set 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. His Life, Letters 
and Diaries 

By HERBERT SULLIVAN and NEWMAN FLOWER 
This life of the great composer will be regarded as the 
permanent standard biography. Herein will be found 
the inner story of the Savoy operas, and the quarrel 
with W.S. Gilbert—the details of which are now re- 
vealed for the first time. With 2 coloured and 36 
half-tone plates. 2Is. net 


IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES 

By LORD RIBBLESDALE 
Lord Ribblesdale here reveals himself as a shrewd and 
witty observer of the politics and sports of his time. 
Demy 8vo, 3-colour frontispiece, 8 half-tone plates, 
15s. net 


A MUSICIAN’S NARRATIVE 

By SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, K.C.V.O. 
In this fascinating volume of memories, musical and 
theatrical, the late Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music presents a feast of good reading, not only for 
the music-lover, but for everyone who enjoys enter- 
taining stories. 4 half-tone plates. 15s. net 


THE TOP DRAWER 
By ONE WHO WAS BORN IN IT 
This most delightful and humorous book is packed with 


piquant anecdote and gossip. It satires Society, its 
ways, and its scandals. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CHARLES THE 
SECOND. By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT 

The author of the life of ‘‘ Nell Gwynne ”’ here gives 
a fascinating record of the inner life of ‘‘ The Merry 
Monarch.”’ He is more concerned with Charles the 
man than Charles the King, and recounts the adven- 
tures in love that beset the King. 8 half-tone plates, 
3-colour frontispiece. 18s. net 


OUTLAWS OF MODERN DAYS 


By H. ASHTON-WOLFE, Interpreter at the Civil 
and Criminal Courts 

Here are ten stories of men and women who placed 

themselves outside the pale of civilised society by 

their crimes of violence and bloodshed. They are 

more exciting than any “‘ mystery ’’ detective stories. 

8 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net 


MARTIE AND OTHERS IN RHODESIA 
By SHEILA MACDONALD 

A delightful book on Rhodesian life, brimful of humour, 

domestic philosophy, and garden-tending under diffi- 

culties. Illustrated. 6s. net 


THE LONDON SPY psy NED WARD 


Edited by ARTHUR L. HAYWARD 


*‘London life in the days of Queen Anne, 
a record of surpassing interest.’’-—Public 
Opinion. With 8 half-tone plates. Ios. 6d. 
net 


WARWICK DEEPING Kitty 


This masterly piece of fiction by the author of “‘ Sorrell 
and Son”’ will capture human sympathy by the sheer 
realism of its pictures of the vital emotions. 


HUGH WALPOLE Jeremy at Crale 


Mr. Walpole depicts with unerring skill the decisive 
crisis of a schoolboy’s adolescence and gives a won- 
derful picture of the tragedies and humours that 
make up a term at a great school. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE Vestal Fire 


The scenes in this amazingly clever book take place in 
an Anglo-American Colony on the Italian Island of 
Sirene, and are told with wit, fearlessness and charm 
which will be appreciated by philosophers and men of 
the world. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND Onslaught 
In this great novel the author describes the complica- 
tions arising from the love of two brothers for one 
woman and how each is capable of making the supreme 
sacrifice for the other. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
The Mystery of Uncle Bollard 


A skilfully constructed story of the punishment of a 
murder after long years of immunity in which S. S. 
Bollard, millionaire, skinflint and philanthropist, 
plays an important part. 


H. A. VACHELL Miss Torrobin’s Experiment 
A charming open-air novel, fragrant with the scent of 
the heather and brimful of sport, packed with amusing 
situations and humorous characters. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER Tarboe 


A romance of real life, dealing with the fates of men 
and women who lived, sinned, loved and suffered, is 
described with consummate art by one whose know- 
ledge of the human heart is universally recognised. 


(6s. net) 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


The Secret of Father Brown 
Mr. Chesterton here reveals some of the workings of 
the priest’s mind, and shows how simply he solves the 
riddle of strange and dreadful crimes. 


KOBOLD KNIGHT The Doctor of Souls 
The mysterious Dr. Sun, a Chinese philosopher, 
devotes his talents to the cure of souls. Although noble 
in aim, he becomes a sinister figure, and his adventures 
form an exciting story. 


LESLEY STORM Lady, What of Life ? 
3rd Impression 

“A brilliant piece of characterisation.’’—Daily Mail. 

“* An arresting book.’’—Sunday Times. ‘‘ The book has 

unusual directness, force and candour.’’—Liverpool Post 


SAX ROHMER Moon of Madness 


Nanette, an American debutante, is charming and 
adventurous. Lured into plots and used as a bait, 
she outwits her plotters and secures vital secrets. 
“Full of thrills.”"—East Anglian Times (6s. net) 


MAY EDGINTON The Joy Girl 
“Written with an irresistible fascination.’’—Sheffield 
Telegraph. ‘‘ A most delightful and ingenious story.” 
— John o’London’s Weekly 


HENRY HOLT Daughters of Jezebel 


“There is distinction in the writing and genuine 
humanity in the characters.’’—Times Literary Supp. 


ALAN LE MAY Painted Ponies 
‘A vivid and exciting story of the Wild West. Con- 
tains many thrilling adventures.’’—East Anglian Times 


HERMAN LANDON 


A copy of our Autumn 
List will be sent post | 
free on application to | 


The Green Shadow 
“The gentleman burglar at his best.’’— 
Daily Sketch. ** A well-devised and briskly- 
told thriller.’”—Birmingham Gazette 


CASSELL’S, 
1, La Belle Sauvage, | 
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The Duchess inspects the 
Wolf Cubs at Wellington. 


From “ The Royal Embassy” (Methuen). 


carries the interest throughout. He has refreshed our 
memory and extended our knowledge in a happy manner. 
In the second book Mr. Lucas has carried out a somewhat 
difficult task with remarkable ease. His account of the 
tour of the Duke and Duchess of York in Australasia, to 
which he was attached as Reuter’s correspondent, was 
written during the progress of the tour, therefore under 
considerable difficulties. But if he wrote under difficulties, 
the reader gets the benefit, for each happening is depicted 
with the freshness of the moment, and clearly conveys the 
personal touch which was such a marked feature of 
the tour. He has been happily successful in avoiding the 
greatest pitfalls in a chronicle of this nature, for the most 
fitting words for a succession of similar occasions are so 
quickly hackneyed. The numerous photographs are a 
delight in themselves, showing the little Duchess and her 


husband in so many charming incidents that will have 


endeared them to many and perpetuated their memory 
throughout the far-flung empire. It is interesting to hear 
of the widely differing experiences, from the visit of King 
Neptune, to the magnificent spectacle provided by two 
thousand Maoris, from all over New Zealand—such a scene 
as will probably never be witnessed again. From the kindly 
visits to wounded men in hospital to the many demon- 
strations when children from different countries held the 
field and won the hearts of their Royal Highnesses. Native 
performances played a considerable part in the curri- 
culum—at Beaudesert a Bushman’s Carnival was held, at 
which ancient and modern met, aeroplanes overhead while 
natives performed with hoarse shouting and brandishing of 
spears. When the Royal Ambassadors reached these 
shores again, it must have been with happy memories and 
with many tangible proofs of the welcome and hospitality 
they received, and the respect in which they are held. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD.* 


Katherine Mansfield gave herself so freely in her private 
diaries and letters that to turn from the reading of them 
to her short stories is to find the barriers up against us 
in the bewildering, hopeless sense which makes every 
life in its passage through this world a solitary tragedy. 
Most readers of her books had imagined that to know her 
work was to know herself: none but those who had the 
privilege of that beautiful woman’s friendship knew how 
little of her thrillingly honest and pure spirit they inter- 
preted. We seemed to know her better after reading 
one single letter that she wrote as a friend than the whole 
of ‘‘ Bliss ’’ or ‘‘ The Garden Party ’’—her two best books— 


* “ Journal of Katherine Mansfield.”” Edited by J. Middle- 
ton Murry. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


had revealed of ‘her. She was utterly generous, 
Mr. Middleton Murry says truly in the intro- 
duction which he contributes to this ‘‘ Journal”’ : 
“when she gave herself, to life, to love, to 
some spirit of truth which she served, she gave 
royally.” And now that the Journal’’ has 
been presented to us, we have our earlier 
impressions confirmed, that she gave much to 
individuals, but very little indeed to the world. 
And that little was transfigured in the crystal 
clear atmosphere of her art. ‘ Crystal clear”’ 
is the description of Katherine Mansfield’s work 
that Mr. Murry employs, and he does so with 
sound reason. One of the great values of the 
“Journal” is that of its revelation of her 
attitude to writing. Almost an obsession with 
her was her desire to go on refining and purify- 
ing her expression of material existence, until 
it became a wholly spiritual expression clogged 
by nothing of the dross—even the symbolism 
of words with which she sought to convey her 
vision to the understanding of others was re- 
garded in some degree as dross, and a writer’s 
triumph in measure with his ability to minimise 
the necessity of it. The ordinary reader 
may regard the ambition as an unnatural one, and 
a little morbid. That is inevitable. The life of the 
spirit is not only unattainable for many human beings ; 
it is undesired. Katherine Mansfield desired it with an 
intensity, a hunger, that causes her “‘ Journal’ to become 
almost intolerably painful yet inspiring reading. It was 
in a brotherhood at Fontainebleau, where she believed 
that a ‘spiritual regeneration’’ might be gained for 
herself, that Mr. Murry believes her triumph became 
complete. Maybe it was not a mere physical circumstance 
that she should have died there in 1923. It was fitting 
that the summons should have come to her as the last 
“traces of earthly degradation ’’ were departed for ever. 
We are indeed blessed that little more than four years 
should have elapsed since that time, and yet her contem- 
poraries are already given the opportunity of knowing 
and understanding her mind so frankly and utterly, 
although one hesitates to use this latter word with the 
knowledge that a selection of her letters is promised to 
us ere long. The ‘“ Journal”’ is all the more impressive 
for its haphazardness. Whatever may be the fate of 
her short stories, we feel that men and women will always 
seek out this, her testament. Into it she put all sorts of 
things as it were by instinct: memoranda for stories, 
fragments of diaries, letters that she never sent, comments, 
opinions and confessions. At one moment her mood is 
happy and girlish, at another that of an infinitely sad and 
prematurely old and outworn pilgrim travelling a life that 
was never half as generous to her as she was to life. “‘ Oh 
God! The sky is filled with the sun, and the sun is like 
music,’’ she can write. ‘‘ The sky is full of music. Music 
comes streaming down these great beams. The wind 
touches the harp-like trees, shakes little jets of music— 
little shakes, little trills from the flowers. The shape of 
every flower is like a sound. My hands open like five 
petals. Praise Him! Praise Him! No, I am over- 
come; I am dazed; it is too much to bear.’’ The brave, 
the saintly, the beautiful. We cannot wonder, we cannot 
grieve, that Katherine Mansfield is no longer a bodily 
presence among us. Almost we see her, as we read, 
caught up in her ecstasy into the vaster, truer life and 
passing away before our eyes. Tuomas MOULT. 


FOUR POETS.* 


Of the four poets here brought together in fortuitous 
collocation, Mr. R. C. Trevelyan occupies a place apart. 


‘‘Meleager.” By R. C. Trevelyan. 5s. (Hogarth Press.)— 
“The Eldest Sister and Other Poems.” By Gwen Clear. $s. 
(Longmans.)—‘‘ The Jaded Hero.” By Douglas Garman. s. 
(Wishart.)—“‘ The Pillars of Hercules and Other Poems.” 3s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
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For, firstly, his reputation is established, both by his 
translations and by his original work, while the others are 
new poets, each of them publishing, if I mistake not, his 
or her first book ; and, secondly, he offers us drama, while 
the work of the others is mainly lyrical. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s version of the famous myth of Meleager 
and Atalanta, if not his own, is at any rate based on an 
unfamiliar legend. He makes Parthenopeus, who has 
been given both Talaus of Argos and Melanion for father, 
the son of Atalanta by Meleager, begotten on the night 
after the slaying of the Calydonian boar, when the brand 
was already in the fire whose burning was to be the hero’s 
doom. His first act is by way of prelude. It shows the 
meeting of Meleager and Atalanta, who has just slain two 
centaurs who tried to ravish her, the birth of Meleager’s 
love for the maiden, and his permission that she should 
join in the chase of the boar. The second act, contrary 
to classic canons, takes us forward many years, but the 
scene is the same. Atalanta is revisiting the shrine of 
the goddess, accompanied by Parthenopzus, who is now 
fifteen. The boy knows himself for the son of Meleager, 
but not how his father died. This is revealed to him by 
one whom he takes for the guardian of the tombs of the 
Calydonian kings but Atalanta realises, from her son’s 
words, to have been the ghost of Meleager himself. Vainly 
she calls upon her dead lover. The implacable ghost of 
Althea rises to keep them apart. 


“Never never will I suffer any joy to be between you, 
Never aught else but the misery of severance, 
Vain memory and baffled longing, 
Neither on earth, nor yet in Hades.” 


Though hardly having sufficient action for the stage, 
this is a fine dramatic poem, written, partly in blank verse, 
partly in vers libre, with Greek restraint and economy of 
phrase. 

Of the three lyrists, Miss Gwen Clear is easily the best. 
Mr. Clinton Headlam’s verses are often graceful, but they 
sometimes lapse into the sheer prosaic and never rise much 
above the commonplace either in thought or expression. 
Mr. Douglas Garman, on the other hand, is too much 
afraid of the commonplace. He runs away from romance 
and employs the modern method of surprise and violence 
and anti-climax. His idyll must have its aftermath. 


“What hands, eyes, image will console me now ? 
Francesca and I no longer read and kiss: 
I have grown weary, she old, yet both 
Regret that dreaming should have come to this.” 


He aims at shocking established susceptibilities : 


“Venus’s familiar dove 
Counterfeits the Holy Ghost, 
While the mournful Lord of Love 
Hangs round the bars for someone to accost.” 


There are many echoes in Mr. Garman’s poems. It is 
obvious that he has read Laforgue and Rimbaud, the 
Sitwells and T. S. Eliot. But he has ideas of his own 
and a sense of the colour and excitement in words ; and we 
may look for more individual and less protestant work 
from him than is to be found in what, after all, is an 
interesting little book. 

Miss Clear has no tricks. She is content to walk in the 
old ways of poetry, and her gait is certain and gracious. 
She sings of love and death, of beauty and the passing of 
beauty, of flowers and the open air. Her use of words 
and metres is nearly always satisfying. ‘‘ An Answer to 
the Wind in the Willows’ may be quoted as one of the 
happiest of her shorter pieces. 


“Tired hearts that cannot rest, 
Day and night crying, 
Fill the wind from the west 
With crying ; 
All the lonely forests echo their sighing. 


“‘ Tired bodies long at rest, 

Spring on spring lie sleeping, 

Lapped in earth from east to west, 

Day and night sleeping ; 

Willows drag above the rivers, heavy-boughed with weeping.” 


@ OLLINS 
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7/6 Fiction 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 
THE BRIDE’S PRELUDE 


By the Author of Sack and Sugar, None-Go-By, etc. 
Mrs. Sidgwick, says The Observer, has always the 
gift of showing the oneness and the divergence of 
different races, but she is a novelist of more than 

one speciality—her appeal is universal. 


J. D. Beresford 
THE DECOY 


By the Author of The Tapestry, That Kind of Man, etc. 
‘‘T have heard him called the best novelist in 
Europe.” —EpWARD SHanks. The Decoy is his 

most powerful novel. 


Phyllis Bottome 
WILD GRAPES 


By the Author of The Belated Reckoning, Old Wine, etc. 
Her solid brilliance, says The Saturday Review, 
sets her high among contemporary novelists. 
Her new novel reveals once more her extra- 
ordinary versatility and sense of the dramatic. 


St. John Ervine 
THE WAYWARD MAN 


By the Author of The Foolish Lovers. 
It is seven years since Mr. St. John Ervine 
published his last novel, The Foolish Lovers. 
The Wayward Man opens in Ulster and moves 
to Glasgow and later to America. It may be 
called the study of the prodigal son after he had 
returned to his father. 


Forrest Reid 
DEMOPHON 


A beautifully written fantasy of Ancient Greece 
by the Author of Apostate, Pender Among the 
Residents, etc. 


Conal O’Riordan 
SOLDIER BORN 


By the Author of Young Lady Dazincourt, etc. 
Mr. O’Riordan has a reputation, says Gerald 
Gould, his books are looked for. Soldier Born 
brings back pleasant memories of his famous 
Adam books. The novel opens in the Dublin 
of Castlereagh and Toler, and moves on to 
London during the Regency. 


Romer Wilson 
GREENLOW 
By the Author of The Death of Society, Dragon’s Blood, etc. 
** She has force, passion, an ardent intelligence, 
a piercing eye.’’—J. C. SQuIRE. 


Philip Macdonald 
PATROL 


By the Author of The Rasp, Queen’s Mate, etc. 
Patrol gives a graphic account, ruthless in its 
stark realism, of a soldier’s life during the 
Mesopotamian campaign of the Great War. 
Here is a story that will linger long in the 

memory of all who read it. 


Two delightful Anthologies 
Elizabeth D’Oyley 
AN ANTHOLOGY FOR ANIMAL 
LOVERS 
With an introduction by 
John Galsworthy 
A LAURENCE BINYON ANTHOLOGY 


A charming selection of prose and verse which 
the author himself has chosen from his works. 


The above two Anthologies—Cloth, each 6/- net. 
Autumn List Post Free 
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But what gives special distinction to her book are the 
half-dozen poems, of which her title piece is one, which 
render with exquisite sensitiveness and felicity the intimate 
memories of childhood and girlhood. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


AN UNWRITTEN BIOGRAPHY.* 


The good and the evil that men do live after them; 
and the influence of the dead upon those whom they leave 
behind is the theme of Mrs. Maud Diver’s extremely fresh 
and absorbing new novel. 


Sir Henry Clive Arden, the 
celebrated politician, is 
killed in a street acci- 
dent on the very day of 
his appointment to an 
important administrative 
post much coveted for 
him by his eighty-year- 
old mother and secured 
for him largely through 
her own pulling of wires 
behind the scenes. 
Through all his career Sir 
Henry, though himself a 
man of no mean calibre, 
had been under the 
thumb of his mother, a 
woman in whom egotism 
13 matched by ability 
and determination. She 
has lived for her son, less 
for his own sake than for 
the glory he shed upon herself; and her friends fear that 
the shock of his sudden death will crush her. On the 
contrary she determines still to live for her son; it shall 
now be the one aim of her remaining days to see his official 
biography adequately written. She decrees that her grand- 
son, young Clive, a smart young author, shall undertake 
the task. Clive reluctantly bows to her decree—as every- 
one does to her imperious will. 

Clive saw little of his father and had never felt many 
points of contact with him. But, going through the dead 
man’s papers, he is surprised first of all to find that Sir 
Henry cherished a secret passion for music. This was not 
the father he had known ; and he is still more amazed when 
he comes upon a batch of love letters written by the older 
Clive to one Anne Verity, herself obviously a musician. 
By chance the young Clive is brought into personal contact 
with this very Anne, and learns from her the story of his 
father’s passion for her and of hers for him. Many years 
ago the two had met in Scotland and had become engaged. 
Then Sir Henry’s mother had vetoed the proposed match, 
and her son had tamely capitulated to her and married 
instead a woman of her own choice. Long afterwards he 
and Anne encountered each other again, while Sir Henry’s 
wife was still living; and only Anne’s purity and courage 
had saved him from compromising himself with her. On 
learning these facts young Clive decides that he cannot 
honestly undertake the ‘‘ whitewashed ’’ biography which 
his grandmother would expect ; and moreover he cannot 
so easily as the old lady disregard the known wish of Sir 
Henry that no Life of him should be written at all. Clive 
indeed, in a state of nervous tension, imagines that he 
hears his dead father speaking to him and warning him 
to relinquish the task. 

We cannot follow Mrs. Diver's story in all its compli- 
cated developments. Suffice it to say that several other 
writers, selected by old Lady Arden, embark in turn upon 
the biography, only to find that, in some way or other, 
the personality of the dead man at once frustrates and 
scares them. At last in exasperation his mother deter- 
mines, on her eighty-second birthday, to grapple with the 

* “ But-Yesterday -- 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 


Mrs. Maud Diver. 


By Maud Diver. 


Life herself. But she too is beaten, and dies suddenly 
with the pen in her hand. All that is subsequently given 
to the world by way of a memorial to Sir Henry is a selec- 
tion of his most intimate letters, jointly edited by his son 
and Anne Verity—who incidentally fall passionately in 
love with each other during the course of the story, but 
are saved from folly, as was Sir Henry himself, by Anne’s 
good sense and fortitude. Anne in the end sends Clive back 
to his first but temporarily forsaken love, the young Molly 
Mansergh. 

Mrs. Diver has written a capital story, original in con- 
ception, ingenious in plot, and rich in characterisation and 
emotional appeal. 


PURE POETRY.* 


Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s new volume, ‘‘ The Cyder Feast 
and Other Poems,”’ echoes and develops a little further the 
music of ‘‘ The Thirteenth Cesar,” published three years 
ago. He is supposed to be a protagonist of a new move- 
ment, one Incomprehensible of three Incomprehensibles, 
but the present volume is fresh evidence of a natural 
development of the proper genius of English poetry. That 
the revolutionary is at heart a traditionalist is no un- 
common discovery, and it is easy to protect readers from 
misleading themselves by pointing out, first, the place of 
Mr. Sitwell in the English tradition, and then his attempt 
to extend the tradition. 

Nearly the whole of the first twenty-five pieces form a 
country music such as Marvell rejoiced in. They conform 
to the strictness of an exacting technique such as Marvell 
honoured, and they discover a new liberty in this con- 
formity. Read the stanzas on Appleton House, in which 
Marvell sings : 


‘‘He laid these gardens out in sport 
In the just figure of a fort...” 


and read this of Mr. Sitwell’s, on ‘‘ Damson and Medlar,”’ 
taking the first poem in the book as a token of the quality 
of the rest : 


‘‘These two keep summer in their lips 
Till their slow fruit the hoar-frost sips, 
That mouth of winter on deep summer’s mouth 
Bears sweet plenty from sad drouth ; 
And O, their heavy towers above 
Are night and day to owl and dove, 
Their thick flowers shut these birds away, 
Though in that dark the boughs make day. 


““O what can sleep be in that light 
Of myriad flower-eyes touched with sight, 
All looking for the dove’s long croon, 
Their sad meridian, their noon ? 
What dreams of other life than this 
Lived in another emphasis, 
Where boughs of lively coral turn 
To meadows by the river’s urn ? 


“Far down those fields sad conches ring 
To crews of tritons winnowing, 
Medlar and damson are two isles, 
Two trees above the mermaid’s smiles, 
While knights in scaly armour ride 
In scallop shells the spangled tide 
By woods of crystal and of coral 
That break, now, with the dove’s sad moral. 


“So these fruits of summer flame 
Hang late on their sweet gallow-frame, 
Turned ripe with rain tears and the frost, 
Most happy when they most have lost ; 
If tasted in the rime’s white fang 
They answer to the conch that rang, 
And give you summer in their lips 
Though their heat the hoar-frost sips.’ 


I have quoted the whole poem, rather than snatches from 
several pieces, because it might well form the text of a 
lecture upon a modern poetry. This particular poetry 1s 
exact yet not creeping, passionate yet not vague, formal 
yet not cold. ‘‘ In that dark the boughs make day ”’ is a 


* “The Cyder Feast and Other Poems.” By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 


Modes and Manners of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By MAX VON BOEHN and DR. OSKAR FISCHEL. An 
exhaustive survey and picture-gallery of the fashions and manners 
of the century. Four vols. each containing about 36 colour plates 
and 200 other illustrations. Vol. I, 1790-1817; Vol. II, 1818- 
1842; and Vol. III, 1843-1878, translated by M. Edwardes ; 
Vol. IV, 1879-1914, now first translated into English. The first 
editions of Vols. I-III (1909) are out of print. Setsonly. Fora 
limited period Vol. IV obtainable separately. 
Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each vol. 


Prospectus post free 


London 


By GEORGE H. CUNNINGHAM. In content and arrangement 
the greatest reference work on London ever published, embodying 
millions of facts, hitherto only accessible in scattered form, on the 
history, traditions, and historical associations of buildings and 
monuments. The arrangement is by streets in alphabetical order, 
with a voluminous cross-index to persons, events, etc. 
Royal 8vo. 880 pp. 21s. net. 


4 Prospectus post free 


Blake’s Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell 


FACSIMILE IN FULL COLOUR AND GOLD from the author's 
original copy. With an Essay by Max Plowman. “ Asa gift-book 
in these coming months, it will not and cannot possibly be sur- 
passed.’’—ARNOLD Bennett in Evening Standard. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


4 Centenary List of Blake Books post free 


Akhnaton 


A Novel 
of 
Ancient 
Egypt 


A dramatic purposeful story, unfolding against an ever-changing 
background of sensualism and asceticism, and developing the 
story of Dio, a virgin priestess, commenced in the famous Russian 
author's recent success, ‘‘ The Birth of the Gods.” 7s. 6d. net 


A Subaltern on the Somme 


By MARK VII. This remarkable chronicle, commencing from 

Charing Cross Station in July 1916, and ending with the Battle 

of the Somme, tells with stark simplicity of the experiences of a 

young married officer and their reactions upon a sensitive and 
cultured personality. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Letters of Richard Wagner 


Selected and annotated by WILHELM ALTMANN. Translated 

by M. M. Bozman; 11 half-tone illustrations. 700 letters 

judiciously selected to throw light on that baffling problem, 

Wagner the Man versus Wagner the Artist. Twovols. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net each (not sold separately). 


q Prospectus post free, also descriptive list of 15 vols. in Music Series 


The Story of Music 


By PAUL BEKKER. An unconventional survey of the trans- 

formation of music from earliest times to the present day, by the 

brilliant German critic whose studies of Beethoven and others are 
internationally acclaimed. ros. 6d. net. 


4 List of books on Music post free 


Later Greek Religion 


By EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt., LL.D. A New Volume in The 

Library of Greek Thought (Edited by Ernest Barker, M.A., D.Litt., 

LL.D.), covering the period from Alexander to the time when the 
Roman Empire became officially Christian. 5s. net. 


4 List of 8 volumes in the Series post free 


About England 


By M. V. HUGHES. Many drawings and a coloured frontispiece. 
‘‘The ideal book for the tourist, for the student, for the simple 
lover of England who may live within sound of Bow Bells... . 
The most astonishing amount of interesting, unusual and enter- 


taining information.’’—Sunday Times. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 
Prospectus post free 
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The Bronté Sisters 
ERNEST DIMNET 
“M. Dimnet has carved us a perfect cameo ; he has, 
indeed, given us the best book ever written on the 
Brontés.’ Sunday Times 
The translation is by Louise Morgan Sill. 
75. 6d. net 


Emerson and Others 
VAN WYCK BROOKS 
In a singularly attractive style, this author presents 
his studies of Emerson, Ambrose Bierce, Hermann 
Melville, and other American literary figures. 9s. net 


Stephane Mallarmé 
ARTHUR ELLIS 
This book about one of the most interesting personalities 
at the end of the nineteenth century, is preceded by a 
study of the general movement of contemporary 
French poetry. There is an introduction by G. 
Turquet-Milnes. 5s. net 


Secret Memoirs 
of the Duchesse D’Abrantés 


ROBERT CHANTMESSE 
Laura, wife of Junot, Duc d’Abrantes, was one of 
the most dazzling of the women of that heroic age. 
Students have always suspected that there was some 
secret in the life of the Duchess, and in this book it 
is now revealed. The translation is by Eric Sutton. 
165s. net 


The World in the Making 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
A man’s understanding of life is the sole force which 
directs life. This sentence sums up the significance 
of Keyserling’s place in modern European philosophy, 
and of his latest book. 9s. net 


Tolstoy 
HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
Through the study of Tolstoy’s novels, letters and 
diaries, the author shows his efforts to achieve a moral 
harmony between the forces of instinct and conscience. 
125. 6d. net 


FICTION 
The Silent Queen 


SEYMOUR LESLIE 
* Will delight anyone who can recall London and the 
manners of the nineties ... gets a nice touch of 
satire which becomes more marked in his memories 
of pre-war foolishness and post-war frenzies.’ 
75. 6d. net Evening Standard 


A Good Woman 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
‘No synopsis of the story can give any idea of the 
emotional power of this book . . . it will be astonish- 
ing if he is not recognised soon as being in the front 
rank of living novelists.” Daily News 75. 6d. net 


Green Forest 
NATHALIE SEDGWICK COLBY 
Here is a novel which portrays unerringly the essence 
of human emotion. It is an intense love story, original 
in theme and treatment. 75. 6d. net 


The Land of Green Ginger 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 
‘In her strange and lovely yet ‘ordinary’ book, 
with its beauty and poignancy arising (with one 
exception) out of the most everyday vicissitudes.’ 
75. 6d. net Yorkshire Post 
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phrase wherein imagination has taken as it were a lesson 
in metaphysics, and is typical equally of the Marvellian and 
the Sitwellian passion for both. 

This poem, like so many of the rest, presents dreams in 
which the intelligence is not asleep but awake with a finer 
activity than is common, dreams of another life, lived in 
another emphasis—an exact statement of the “life” of 
poetry, the conditions in which poetry has its true 
abundance. Throughout, indeed, there is a union of 
spirit and sense, bound within a marriage ring of form 
and so much finer and more lasting than those hasty, illicit 
wantonings with frivolous prose, which other poets have 
found it easy to indulge in and impossible, alas, to escape 
from! Sometimes the precision of form is broken—yet 
not marred—with a finer movement : 

**O hawthorn spray, 
O fount of snow, 
To your boughs I’ll rise and go,” 
and the momentary liberation does but prove the virtue 
of the island into which the singer returns. 

English poetry is rich in flowers and trees, but Mr. Sitwell 
has added “ Tulip Tree’’ to the collection—a rare poem 
upon a rare tree; and even when his subject is as familiar 
as wallflowers and kingcups, his poem has a touch of rare- 
ness. It is possible that Mr. Sitwell does not know how 
beautiful, in picture and significance, are these twenty-five 
poems of the first section of his book, and that the ambitious 
pieces that follow them mean more to him than to his 
readers and critics. Ambition I suppose is a virtue, but 
it is a self-conscious virtue, pointing to difficulties attempted 
and not always overcome. The form of the simple-subtle 
pieces of the first part of the book is so perfect as to pass 
quite easily unremarked, but that of the later pieces, even 
when the episode is still Marvellian and Sitwellian, is a 
handicap rather than an advantage. The poet depends 
upon a rhythm as near to prose as he can get it, often 
writing verse which is distinguished from prose only by a 
monotonous line-ending, his natural singing voice being 
forgotten. The irregularity and looseness of the verse— 
not without intermitted delights—are I fancy a temptation 
to corresponding defects in the “argument,” for the style 
does not make any easier our understanding of a theme 
which must in any case be difficult. This is especially 
the case in ‘‘ Three Torsos,’’ which are intended to school 
the poetical emotions of the author, and are perhaps a yet 
severer discipline for the emotions of the reader. To render 
into poetry what has been conceived in another art and in 


“The Sumatran House of my picture.” 
From “ Islands of Queen Wilhelmina” (Constable). 


another age is a difficult enterprise, and Mr. Sitwell has 
clearly taken his own art very seriously in his attempt ; 
and what I miss, and complain so uncourteously at missing, 
is precisely his own pure poetry, purged of the intellectuality 
which other poets so superfluously supply, and which in 
his own image is a tying of one’s heavy sandal to the fleet 
foot of Mercury himself. He relies upon the conscious 
powers, the deliberate mind, which is the inferior mind, 
rather than upon the unconscious powers which are the 
prime though not the sole essential of lyric poetry; and if 
he does not thereby forfeit our interest, it is because we 
are readily engrossed by what is merely novel, puzzling 
and odd in these intellectual problems, Beauty there is 
indeed, but occasional and accidental, while in the 
“country poems ”’ it is essential and secure. 


FREEMAN. 


SOME SPICY BREEZES.* 


This is a most entrancing book, to which Lord Dunsany 
has written an introduction. The illustrations and the 
little verse or quotation which heads each chapter are 
gems. I have read many travel books—good, bad and 
indifferent—this is one of the best. Some voyagers 
appreciate the beautiful and strange, but cannot get their 
impressions over to the reader; sometimes the matter 
is stale and sometimes vision is distorted by prejudice 
and convention. Mrs. Clifton’s book has none of these 
faults. Both matter and manner are fresh; she herself 
is so plucky and gay, though often hungry, tired and 
ill; she is open-minded and her sympathies are wide. 
She regrets the ugliness civilisation has brought to native 
life and scene, and while realising what Christianity has 
done for the natives, her sense of humour is so keen that 
she cannot help seeing the utter lack of it in most of the 
missionaries. 

Mrs. Clifton made two journeys with her husband, 
Talbot Clifton (alluded to as the Explorer), to the Dutch 
East Indies. The first book deals with their tour through 
Sumatra and adjacent islands, at the close of which the 
author contracted blackwater fever, necessitating a year’s 


‘rest at home; the second tour was through the Celebes 


Group. A bloodhound and a spaniel were of the party, 
but had to be shipped home when rice, which they would 
not eat, was the only food available. 

Mrs. Clifton’s warm-hearted sympathy and charm won 
h'er affection 
everywhere ; she 
loved the people 
and never 
laughed at their 
superstitions 
and beliefs, in 
which she was 
intensely in- 
terested. One 
day she un- 
pinned and 
shook down her 
hair to please a 
native gardener 
who _ believed 
this would make 
his seeds grow. 
Her short stay 
on the Island of 
Nias was such a 
joy that we 
must needs 
share its joyous- 
ness as we read. 

* “Islands of 
Queen Wilhel- 
mina.” By Violet 
Clifton of Ly- 
tham. 18s, (Con- 
stable.) 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 


1639-1701. A Study in the Life and Literature 
of the Restoration. 
By V. de SOLA PINTO 21/- net 


_ Sunday Times—* The real value in Mr. de Pinto’s excellent volume 
is in the wealth of hitherto unworked material for a social history of the 


fashion in which he has pulped it, and in the bright and entertaining 
style with which he has garnished it. Mr. Pinto has produced a very 
readable and most instructive volume.” 


THINGS WERE DIFFERENT 


Compiled from the Diary of Emily Bell Stretton. 
By ELISABETH FAGAN. 7/6 net 


“Things Were Different”’ is a very experienced book. It is not 
fiction, it is not autobiography—it is just life and friendships and 
sorrows partly remembered, partly—and with great subtlety—imagined. 


Truth: ‘ This excellent story of a lady who first saw the light some 
seventy years ago is indeed so absolutely life-like as to suggest that the 
pose of actual experience is by no means wholly fictitious . .. the 
story is extraordinarily well done, and that it recaptures the atmosphere 
of the period with remarkable circumstantiality. I have seldom read 
anything of its kind at once more interesting and convincing.” 


JOURNAL OF KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 


Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 
Second Large Printing 7/6 net 


Spectator: ‘‘ Here is a book which is beyond the art and science of 
acritic. It is a heart-searing document, written in heightened moments 
by a rare creature inspired by genius and disease to acute vision. . . . 
What an artist this woman was ; conscious and sensitive in every fibre 
of her multiple self! It is a life-widening experience to read the small 
amount of writing which time allowed her to bequeath to posterity.” 


Five Books of Stories by KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
BLISS - - - 5/- net 
THE DOVES’ NEST - - 5/- net 
THE GARDEN PARTY - 5/- net 
SOMETHING CHILDISH 6/- net 
IN A GERMAN PENSION 6/- net 


RECENT FICTION. 
TOPSY TURVY 


By VERNON BARTLETT 10/- net 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Mr. Bartlett's stories are so full of vital 
human interest, so heartening even in their tragedy, and so intermixed 
with gaiety and tears. . . . His intimate experience of post-war Europe 
. . « gives to his fiction the stamp of fact heightened and made signifi- 
cant by a sensitive imagination.” 


THE HOTEL 
By ELIZABETH BOWEN 7/6 net 


Saturday Review: ‘‘ Miss Bowen is a conscientious as well as brilliant 
craftsman, her humour and her wit are always in evidence and are both 
of the highest quality. . . . She writes beautifully, without mannerism 
of style or of thought . . . No contemporary English novelist is better 
equipped for her art than Miss Bowen ; perhaps none is so well equipped.”’ 


COMING THE ROSE 


By ERIC SHEPHERD 6/- net 
Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ This is an utterly charming book about utterly 
charming people. . . . Upon the shoulders of Mr. Eric Shepherd the 


mantle of the late Mr. Henry Harland may be said to have descended. 
In the pages of this book abound the delicate wit, the fanciful humour, 
characteristic of the work of the author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box.’ ” 


THE ETERNAL PAST 
By G. F. BRADBY 5/- net 


New Statesman: ‘ A long short story, most beautifully concerned 
with the love of a boy in his teens for a girl eighteen months younger 
than himself. . . The tale is nothing when retold in a reviewer's few 
bald statements. It must be read to be believed, and wept over and 
remembered for its moving sincerity, and for the restraint and cheerful- 
ness of Mrs. Bradby’s narrative style.” 


By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 7/6 net 

Bookman: “‘ A powerful novel, written with great sensitiveness . . . 
The plot is dramatic, and there are many moments of intense feeling ; 
the characters are alive and gripthe reader, making him interested in 


them from the first introduction. . . . A brilliant book and strongly 
to be recommended.” 


THE ROWFOREST PLOT 


By A. R. WEEKES 7/6 net 
Times Literary Supplement : “A novel full of good writing and 
pleasant writing about credible and interesting people. . . . Miss 


A. R. Weekes persuades the reader to read; she obliges him to enjoy 
himself.” 


}10, ORANGE STREET, W.C.2] 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


Of New and Forthcoming Books 


seventeenth century which he has placed at our disposal, in the thorough . [= 


The Seven Ages of Venice 

A Romantic Rendering of Venetian History. By 
C. MARSHALL SMITH. With 16 full-page illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. net 
The author sees in the wonderful story of Venice a 
correspondence to the life of man as visualised by 
Shakespeare in that famous passage which begins, 
“* All the world’s a stage,”’ and has written a book which 
will delight readers of many different kinds. 

“A worthy tribute to the personality of Venice.”—Birmingham Post 


Pascal; The Man and the Message 


By Rocer H. Sortau, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 10s. 6d. net 
This study of one who fought his way through 
doubt and speculation to peace and certainty makes 
a strong appeal to those who, perplexed and anxious, 
have not yet found an anchor to faith. Shortly 


Alma Roma : A Travellers’ Companion to Rome 
By ALBert G. MAcKINNON, M.A. Freely illustrated 
and supplied with large plan of Rome. 6s. net 


“For the ordinary interested traveller this is probably the best book 
published that he can take as a companion to Rome. It is a scholarly 
but popular account of the place and its features and traditions full of 
the true Roman spirit.”—Review of Reviews 


Dr, Charles Burney’s Continental 
Travels, 1770-1772 


Compiled from his Journals and other Sources by 
CEepRic HowarD GLOVER. 10s. 6d. net 
An account of Dr. Charles Burney’s tours and of 
the people whom he met on his travels. While there 
is much on the personal side to arrest attention, there 
is also much to interest the general reader in Dr. 
Burney’s adventures on the road. Shortly 


Footprints of Early Man 
By Donatp A. MACKENZIE. With 16 full-page illus- 


trations and many text illustrations. 5s. net 
An interesting account of early man, in the light of the 
most recent investigations. Shortly 


e eye 

Ancient Civilisations : 

From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ 
By Donatp A. MACKENZIE, author of “ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” ‘‘ Myths of Crete,” etc. Fully 
illustrated. 12s. 6d, net 
“ Ancient Civilisations’’ tells graphically the human 
story of man’s struggle for existence and his conquest 
of the forces of nature, of the origin and growth of 
trade, of the economic basis of national aspirations 
and achievement, and the growth of Empires, and of 
the clash of peoples in the dramatic struggle for 
supremacy. Shortly 


The Poet and the Flowers 


By Mary A. JoHNSTONE. Cloth boards. 2s, 6d. net 
Gathers together what some of the greatest of our 
poets have said about flowers. 


The Golden Book of Animal Stories 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. Illustrated by 
Ernest Aris. 5s. net 
Will delight animal-lovers old and young. Mr. 
Mortimer Batten has won a widely-known name for 
his intimate and sympathetic studies of wild animals 
and birds. Shortly 


The Large-Type Concise English 
Dictionary 


A re-set and amplified edition of Dr. ANNANDALE’S 
“‘Concise English Dictionary.”” With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d, net; half-morocco, 

16s, net 


A handsome and handy volume.”—Daily Chronicle 
A wonderfully cheap production.”’—Observer 


Full particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 
50, Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 
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Nearly all the natives of these islands are rich in lovely 
china, which dignifies their simple lives. Head-hunting is 
dying out, but while the travellers were in Nias, the trial 
took place of a chief and his son who had killed a woman 
that her spirit might guard their new house. They were 
banished for twenty-five years to Sumatra, the Netherlands 
Government forbidding capital punishment both at home 
and in the Dutch Colonies. 

The Dutch do not seem to make good colonists, as they 
are bad home-makers away from home; their government 
however seems fairly successful on a system of paternal 
despotism. The missionaries are mostly German. At 
Nako, where the sea in the little bay was turquoise and 
the palms threw shadows that seemed rainbows on the 
waters, the seas were sad and bitter, for all the swords 
and symbols of savage manhood, all the ancestral war 
tools, lie in the sea, where the Dutch commanded they 
should be thrown because the fighting in the islands was 
so unending. We close this book of enchantment with 
a sigh for the spicy breezes that the author has brought 
so near to us, for the dusky friends she has made to seem 
so real to us in their tragedies and comedies. One of them, 
Djoejoejoe, the native ruler of Salibabo, writes still to 
Mrs. Clifton, and if her letters to him are as amusing and 
interesting as the one sample she gives us of a letter to 
her children, he is lucky indeed. 


HIGH ADVENTURE.* 


Mr. Cecil Roberts would seem to have written ‘‘ Sagusto ”’ 
by way of recreation from his more serious kind of work. 
His latest novel is of slighter texture than his previous 
stories, and there is less emotional range and depth. But, 
that having been said, we have nothing but admiration for 
this gifted writer in his new vein, in which he has succeeded 
conspicuously well. Mr. Roberts is that rare thing even 
among good novelists—a born story-teller; and we can 
imagine no reader, young or old, who will not be carried 
breathlessly along by the spontaneous verve and the 
picturesqueness of ‘‘ Sagusto.”’ 

The title refers to a small island, “‘ off the map,” in the 
Adriatic. The island, with its rich lead mines, was the 
private property of the late husband of Donna Soudaikos. 
After his death, however, the Donna was deprived of her 
rights and forced to flee from Sagusto by Colonel Condylis, 
an unscrupulous adventurer who now established himself 
as Governor. Donna Soudaikos, brought to the verge of 
ruin and despair, is dining one night at an hotel in Venice 
when she chances to meet a young Englishman, Major 
Cameron, who, having just covered himself with glory in 
an Abyssinian affair, is passing through Italy on his way 
home. The Donna, having recognised him from his photo- 
graphs in the newspapers, and seeing in him the type of 
man for her purpose, asks him to dine with her next 
evening in her yacht lying in the San Marco basin. Cameron 
has heard mysterious gossip about this yacht, but decides 
nevertheless to accept the invitation. Great is his surprise 
when, going on board, he is locked in a cabin and not 
released until the vessel is well out to sea. When the 
Donna, completely unperturbed, explains that she de- 
liberately kidnapped him because she felt he was the sort 
of chivalrous hero who would be willing and able to rewin 
Sagusto for her, Cameron is indignant and demands to be 
returned to Venice. He changes his mind however when 
he is introduced to the Donna’s charming son, Tino, and 
her beautiful and pathetically appealing daughter, Nada. 

There follows a series of adventures in the Stevensonian 
vein. Some of them, to put it mildly, are not too probable. 
But we seek entertainment rather than likelihood in this 
type of story, and Mr. Roberts gives us excitement in 
rich measure. Moreover, though the events in which they 
engage may be exaggerated, his characters are, as always, 
convincingly drawn, and the Italian and English tempera- 
ments are admirably contrasted. Finally, there is in this 


* “Sagusto.” By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


new story much of that beautiful description in which 
Mr. Roberts (always at heart a poet) excels; and, though 
he is sometimes in danger of allowing sentiment to lapse- 
into sentimentality, the most critical reader could not. 
deny him the possession of that rare and indefinable gift 
of charm.” G. 


RAMON FERNANDEZ, CRITIC.* 


This volume offers the English student of literature an 
opportunity which ought not to be missed of realising 
some of the vital ideas in modern criticism. There is so: 
much affectation, so much vanity masquerading as pro- 
fundity, and so much snobbishness pretending to appreciate: 
non-existent wisdom in modern literature (as no doubt 
there has been always) that the intelligent general reader 
might well be excused for turning away from it all im- 
patiently. But if he does so he will certainly miss a 
contact with minds here and there which are seriously 
in pursuit of an authentic vision. There are minds to-day 
which have assimilated experiences from life and litera- 
ture and are producing a sort of vital combustion from the: 
union of thought and passion, logic and intuition, critical 
sapience and an ever-fresh wonder. As one reads Mr. 
Belgion’s not always very clear but otherwise often skilful 
translation of ‘‘ Messages,’”’ one is increasingly glad to: 
recognise an original mind groping into expression in 
these unconventional and searching essays. 

As is often the case with the literary critic, even when 
he is so intelligent as M. Fernandez, the least valuable 
part of his writing is that which he has tried to make 
“‘ philosophical.’’ Now philosophical system may be useful 
in the orderly arrangement of ideas, and such an arrange- 
ment may go a long way towards vision, but the intimate 
discoveries of a creative mind in criticism are not made in 
philosophical system. In so far as the author is justified 
in claiming for ‘‘ Messages’’ a consistent ‘‘ philosophic 
substructure,’ it is probable that along these lines he 
will be found to make the least valued observations, those: 
in which a logical argument is allowed to continue function- 
ing after the intuitive current has been cut off or diverted. 
It is possible to illustrate this rather important distinc- 
tion by quoting M. Fernandez; for instance he apprecia- 
tively refers to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s recognition of this very 
distinction, when poetry instead of criticism is the 
subject : 

‘Eliot deems that the ‘ philosophy’ is essential to the 
structure and the structure to the beauty of the parts of the 
Commedia. He remarks very finely that the true philosopher- 
poet does not belong to the family of Empedocles, who con- 
ceives a system in verse, but to that of Lucretius, who finds the 


concrete poetic equivalent . . . of a doctrine already conceived 
before him.” 


It would not be possible in the compass of this review 
to examine wherein the grouping of ideas covered by a 
portmanteau-label like “‘ classicism ’’ does probably distort 
the criticism both of Mr. Eliot and his French admirer, 
M. Fernandez, but it is quite as relevant and more enjoy- 
able to spend the remaining space in reminding readers 
how interesting and excellent is this new critic when he 
comes to concrete works of art and begins to make dis- 
coveries which, like Lucretius’s “‘ poetic equivalent,” are 
a critical equivalent of doctrines ‘“‘ already conceived,” 
and which in any case by themselves do not matter a 
twopenny damn. M. Fernandez himself admits that ‘‘ the 
silence and mystery around a masterpiece infinitely exceed 
all definition’; and the reason is that the masterpiece 
is deeply rooted in reality, and this reality transcends. 
scientific definition by the conscious mind. When 
M. Fernandez comes close to the works of Balzac, Stendhal, 
Meredith, Conrad and Proust he comes close to this reality, 
which has a mystical centre of meaning as unfathomable 
and unmistakable as the meaning of life. Because he is 
a fine critic, instead of giving us only a series of impressions. 
of his likes and dislikes, he analyses his experiences and 


* “Messages.” By Ramon Fernandez. Translated by 
Montgomery Belgion. 9s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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tries to turn them into objects of thought. Examining 
Balzac he is led to qualify a definition of the novel given 
by Mr. Paul Valéry, and to make a valuable distinction 
between ‘‘ the natural recital of things which we have seen 
or heard’ (M. Valéry’s idea of the essential character of 
the novel), and what ought properly to be called the novel. 
He says, and his definitions are illustrated in a fascinating 
manner by the record of his discoveries in the works of the 
writers already mentioned : 

“The novel is the representation of events which take place 
in time, a representation submitted to the conditions of appari- 
tion and development of these events. The recital is the 
presentation of events which have taken place, and of which 
the reproduction is regulated by the narrator in conformity 
with the laws of exposition and persuasion.” 

““A provisional and most imperfect distinction’’ (he con- 
tinues), ‘‘ but one that is better than nothing; does it not 
enable us to recognise ‘ Adolphe’ as a pure recital, ‘ Madame 
Bovary’ as a novel, and ‘Le Cousin Pons’ as a production 
which is partly novel and partly recital. . . . The essential 
difference is then that the event of the novel takes place whereas 
that of the recital has taken place, that the recital is ordered 
around a past and the novel in a present not verbal but psycho- 
logical.”’ 


The reader is soon shown by illustrations in Balzac how 
the novel, which according to this definition is continually 
creative, living and growing like a flower in the present, 
differs from the recital which substitutes for this immediate 
experience a conceptual exposition, a sort of intellectual 
generalisation, and in place of zsthetic conviction gives 
us rational proof. This is a very helpful line of discovery. 
After all it is not necessary always to agree with the critic’s 
application of the distinction for us to enjoy the illuminating 
play of thought about familiar masterpieces. 

The essays numbered six to nine, forming roughly the 
second half of the book, deal more closely with the intel- 
lectual and spiritual atmosphere of Western Europe to-day 
than with particular literary forms, which however are 
not entirely excluded. I think the examination of Marcel 
Proust’s attitude to reality—‘‘ the Proustian analysis of 
the intermittences of the heart ’’—is surely one of the 
most valuable critical surveys which that strange creature 
has provoked. Incidentally it is a telling reaffirmation 
of the relevance of spiritual and moral qualities in the 
estimation of literary values, and this attitude is still more 
strongly outlined in the succeeding essay—a sympathetic 
critique on Newman. 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


A QUAKER SOLDIER.* 


A Quaker soldier seems almost like a contradiction in 
terms, but the doctrine of non-resistance did not at first 
enter into the teaching of the Friends. Thus there were 
many Quakers in Cromwell's army. The title of this 
interesting biographical sketch would lead one to expect 
entertaining glimpses of the Quaker and his treatment in 
the army, but beyond some statements in the introduction 
the book takes up the story of James Nayler’s life after 
he had retired into civilian life and had become one of the 
leaders of the new sect, second only to George Fox himself. 

James Nayler was born in 1618 near Wakefield and lived 
as a husbandman till he married at twenty-one and moved 
into the town. He had three children before he joined the 
Parliamentary Army in 1643. He became quartermaster in 
Lambert’s Horse. After the Battle of Worcester in 1651 
he retired from the army and settled on a farm near his 
old home. Up to this date he had been an Independent. 
In the winter of that year he met George Fox and was 
by him taught the doctrine of the Inner Light, the in- 
dwelling of God. He became at once a prominent 
evangelist of the new teaching. The story of the labours 
of the missioners and of the results resembles that of 
Wesley and his followers a century later. Immense 
numbers were attracted to the preaching, not only in the 
provinces but in London, and bitter persecution followed 


* “ A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army: James Nayler.” By 
Mabel Richmond Brailsford. 6s. 6d. (Swarthmore Press.) 


Autumn Books 


“A fascinating book.”—GERALD GouLD 


Simple Stories 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Drawings by 
GEORGE Morrow. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
“Mr. Marshall has hit on a new vein—it was hit or miss, and he misses 


nowhere. Nor does Mr. George Morrow! The style is the perfection 
of artlessness.""—Observer 


“‘ Mr. Marshall has hit on the brilliant idea of turning the breathless 
babbling of a child to account as a medium of narration. The book is 
delicious, and Mr. Morrow has helped nobly in its perfect serving.” 

—Westminster Gazette 

“ Finding the stories very much to my taste, I tried some of them on 

an audience of children. .. . Uproarious reception.””—Sphere 


The Shaping of 
English Literature 


By AMY CRUSE. With 32 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


‘* Employing a method as novel as it is ingenious, Mrs. Cruse makes 
us see the pageant of English literature not through her own critical 
eyes, but through those of the successive generations which witnessed 
it. This delightful book will prove a veritable feast to the novice, 
while of those well acquainted with its subject there will be few who will 
not find fresh light shed on some corner of their reading.’”-—Sunday Times 


A Celtic Anthology 
By GRACE RHYS. 7s. 6d. net 


“An extremely valuable book. The translations of Irish, Scottish, 
and Welsh poems are as timely and welcome as the poems which need 
no translation ; to many people they will be a genuine revelation.” 

—Sunday Times 


Parrot Pie 


By WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. 6s. net 


A book of parodies and imitations of contempora’ rose and t 
by W. K. S.” of Punch. 


““Good parodists are not so common nowadays that we can deny 
Mr. Seymour one of the foremost places in his art. He has a wit of 
infinite variety. A delicious book.’’—Westminster Gazette 


The Littlest One 
His Book 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. With 150 line 
illustrations by A. H. Watson. 7s. 6d. net 


In addition to the poems that appeared in “‘ The Littlest One” and 
“ The Littlest One Again ’’ (books bought by nearly 60,000 people), 
this book contains many new verses. The delicate illustrations have 
all been specially drawn for this edition. 


For publication in October 


The Kingsway Shakespeare 


With 19 illustrations in colour by Sir FRANK 
DicKsEE, P.R.A., FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., ARTHUR 
RAcKHAM, R.I., and other eminent artists. Demy 8vo, 
dermatoid, 1350 pages. 10s. 6d. net 

This will be the finest one-volume Shakespeare yet produced. The 
complete text is given, printed from new type, which is exceptionally 


clear. There is a new introduction to each play by Professor Losey, 
the well-known Shakespearean scholar. 


For publication on November 1st 


Great Stories of 
All Nations 


Chosen and Edited by MAXIM LIEBER and 
BLANCHE C. WILLIAMS. 1130 pages. 8s. 6d. net 

This is claimed to be a more comprehensive selection than any similar 
work. Special attention has been given to the British section, which 


includes stories by Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, 
Conrad, Aldous Huxley, Wells, Bennett, George Moore, etc. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


39-41, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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from the established religious bodies. Unfortunately 
James Nayler, like Robert Burns and the Ettrick shepherd 
in a later generation, had his head turned by the adulation 
of his followers. He allowed himself to be called the 
Jesus of the Quakers. Eventually in 1656 he was arrested 
and tried before—not the courts of law but—the last 
Parliament of Cromwell on a charge of blasphemy, as 
having allowed himself to be worshipped. In the whole 
history of the British Parliament there has surely never 
been a more extraordinary spectacle than that of its 
debating for several days upon the religious utterances of 
this obscure man, who, when brought before the House, 
displayed the utmost adroitness and coolness in his defence. 
At length he was condemned to be placed in the pillory 
more than once, to be publicly whipped from Westminster 
to the Exchange, to be branded on the forehead, to have 
his tongue bored through with a hot iron, to be taken to 
Bristol and there whipped again, and then be imprisoned 
in the Bridewell. So barbarous were the punishments of 
that day. It was all carried out, and Nayler remained in 
prison from that date until 1658, when he was released 
for a short period. He was not finally set free until the 
autumn of 1659, and he died in the following year. Such 
in outline is the amazing life which is depicted in Miss 
Brailsford’s admirably written narrative. It was well 
worth while reviving the knowledge of this forgotten 
leader. 
J. D. MuLtins. 


IANTHE JERROLD’S POEMS.* 


Miss Ianthe Jerrold has shown in her three novels, as 
well as in her earlier book of poems, a sensitiveness to 
all natural beauty. The beauty of the blackthorn in 
spring, of 
autumn 
trees, of 
wood and 
lane and 
hedgerow, 
give rich- 
ness and 
colour to 
most of the 
lyrics and 
longer 
poems col- 
lected in 
this book— 
the third 
of Messrs. 
Benn’s shil- 
ling series. 
But they 
are used 
chiefly as 
background 
to some fan- 
ciful theme 
Miss Ianthe Jerrold. or passing 

emotion. 
Miss Jerrold’s descriptive power is vivid as her imaginative 
qualities are delicate and poignant, and she can achieve 
wonderful pictorial effects with simple phrases—as she does 
in ‘‘ The Circus,” particularly in its concluding lines, and in 
“Dolce Far Niente.”” She has a leaning toward the strange 
and eerie ; these seem to touch her even more than human 
emotion, though the poem that gives the book its title 
deals entirely with the musings of a country lass on mid- 
summer night, and catches a spirit of wistfulness and 
superstition wholly human. “ In Spring” too deals with 
human love and longing : 

“‘ Now the swift rain you loved comes slanting down, 


And sudden sunshine glitters on the ponds, 
When rainbow drops hang on white gossamer 


“Midsummer Night and Other Poems.” By Ianthe 
Jerrold. 1s. (Ernest Benn.) 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


And twinkle on the curled-up bracken fronds, 
Alone, among the breaking buds, I think: 

On what sweet turf your feet go wandering, 
What frail and lovely thought 

What frail and lovely boughs your eyes behold 
To make you heedless of this earthly spring!’ 


TWO PLAYGOERS.* 


Here are two small books on playgoing, written for rival 
series of essays by experts—the one highly serious in tone, 
the other almost frivolous. It is worthy of note that the 
lighter effort comes from a practising dramatic critic, 
while the more earnest author has in turn been poet, 
playwright, actor, producer. Both men, because they want 
to see art in the theatre, have earned at one time or another 
the reproach of ‘‘ highbrow’; but unlike Mr. Agate who, 
as becomes the critic, has watched and applauded and 
weighed innovation from his stall, Mr. Drinkwater has 
been in the thick of the fight for reform and has taken 
part in various forms of crusade. Thus he has acted and 
produced many plays in the repertory theatre, and as 
dramatist in ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’ and other works he 
has experimented in a new technique. The experiment 
in question succeeded up to a point; scenes from the life 
of a famous historical character, which was what his plays 
really were, served for a while as an amusing change 
from the neatly-carpentered comedy or problem-drama 
supplied by orthodoxy. But rhetoric was always a weak- 
ness of Mr. Drinkwater’s ; and when experience showed 
that his method—differing in this way from Sacha Guitry’s 
—never altered materially whatever his subject, it was 
evident that we had only exchanged one convention for 
another, and his was a convention of which it was possible 
soon to tire. But this is a man who has done things, and 
if anyone can claim to speak with authority about the stage 
and the drama it is a devotee of his type, and we can pardon 
(what we get) a little self-assertiveness in such a spokesman. 

Mr. Drinkwater has a high opinion of the English acting 
of to-day, but he writes none too cheerfully about the 
state of the drama. Dividing plays roughly into entertain- 
ments and plays into which imagination enters, and 
distinguishing between “ fee-first ’’ playwrights and play- 
wrights with vision—rather too strict a dichotomy—he 
finds the theatre of ideas, as it used to be called, barely 
maintaining a foothold and the entertainment class of 
play wholly in the ascendant. ‘‘ The theatre is as 
thoroughly commercialised to-day as it was in I900, and 
in some respects it would seem more desperately so. The 
effort towards betterment remains spasmodic, dependent 
on the gallantry and vision of a few individuals who have 
scored their successes in spite of vested interests... . 
If the few men who have carried the fresh influence into 
the open field of competition withdrew their personal 
energy from their work, they would not leave a direct 
tradition behind them that would last a year.’ Once 
reformers pinned their faith to a National Theatre, State 
endowed, to be set up in London, and the story of the 
efforts made in that direction and of the subscriptions 
raised, and still unused I believe for the most part, makes 
an instructive story. Mr. Drinkwater says: ‘“‘I have 
long since ceased to believe that a national theatre in 
London would serve any good purpose if we could get it.” 
That is a judgment which many have reached whose 
memories have a longer range than Mr. Drinkwater’s, 
Some of us long ago gave up hope of London ever proving 
the central home of the drama as a living art, and relied 
on the provincial repertory theatres to form a substitute 
—a chain of them, we thought, might give the ambitious 
author just sufficient run to keep him in pocket. Mr. 
Drinkwater will not let us cherish even that faint consola- 
tion: ‘‘ The repertory and community theatres are 
dependent on authors whom they cannot support ; if the 
future dramatists had to depend on the repertory theatres, 
they would change their job or starve.” 

* “Theatre Going.” (‘‘Gentle Art’ Series). By John 
Drinkwater. 6s. (Holden.)—‘‘ Playgoing.” (‘‘ These Diver- 
sions” Series). By James Agate. 5s. (Jarrolds.) 
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Chatto & Windus 


RIGHT OFF THE MAP 
By C. E. MONTAGUE 


A brilliant new novel of modern war which is of the scope of Rough Fustice. ae 
“For all the epic grandeur of its depths and heights, for all its religious aS 
blend of austerity and homeliness . . . Right Off the Map is, as a novel, a 
engrossingly good . . . one of the finest novels I have met.”—Punch. a 
It is magnificent. 7s. 6d. net. .. 

ROUGH JUSTICE.  E/ighth impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

G, FIERY PARTICLES. Fifth impression, 3s. 6d. net. o 

@, DISENCHANTMENT. Fifth impression. 3s. 6d. net. a 


@, THE RIGHT PLACE. Sixth impression. 3s. 6d. net. 


DUSTY ANSWER A FAIRY LEAPT UPON 


By ROSAMOND LEHMANN MY KNEE 
This, without question the most successful novel 
of the year, is in its Fifth large Impression. A Sixth cieeatianeane aa 
is in preparation. “ It is not often that one can say _ Blake-lovers will recognise the lines from which = 
with confidence of a first novel . . . that it reveals _ this lovely little phantasy takes its name. It has oe 
new possibilities for literature. . . . Exquisite.’— an utterly graceful charm, and is written in most : 
Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. delicately balanced prose. 6s. net. 


OUR MR. DORMER 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 


“Mr. Mottram has achieved another triumph.”—Spectator. “The spirit of 
the passing people and the changing times is in him. His generations flow 
past us through his pages with . . . quiet distinction . . .; his humour ripples 
on the surface like an eddy drawn from deep waters ; the art of his tale . . . is 
a ‘witness of the far-circling, slow-levelling justice of things.’ . . . Excellent.” 
—The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., in The Banker. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ THE SPANISH FARM TRILOGY, 1914-1918. Third large impression. 
800 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMAZING SANDERS A CHINAMAN’S OPINION 
By ERIC N. SIMONS OF US AND OF HIS OWN 
COUNTRY 


A stirring story of a boy’s upward climb to fortune 
amid the grime and clamour of a great steel-works 4 HWUY- UNG 
in the industrial north. “Quite outside the (Mandarin of the Fourth Button) 


ordinary run of novels. Just that amazingly rare _A series of witty and shrewd letters ably translated 
thing—a good story well told.”—Sheffeld Daily by J. A. Maxepeace. A book both of charm and 
Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. of importance. 7s. 6d. net. 


WITH A CAMERA IN TIGER-LAND 
By F. W. CHAMPION 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the wild-animal photographs contained 

in this book have seldom been equalled and never surpassed. The author 

has had rich experience in the Imperial Forest Service of India, and has a fasci- 

nating and sometimes thrilling story to tell in addition to his hard but magni- 

ficently fruitful work with his camera. It is an ideal gift-book. Illustrated 
with 82 half-tone plates. 30s. net. Ready shortly. 


97 €&F 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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Perhaps Mr. Drinkwater would be less pessimistic if he 
could look back farther into the past. He no doubt seems 
to himself to have been fighting a losing cause. But others 
have been in the same case ; there have been kings before 
Agamemnon. Mr. Granville Barker gave all his youth to 
the task and has abandoned the game as lost. But rich 
results followed both his enterprises. The Vedrenne- 
Barker management provided an opening for a Bernard 
Shaw and a Galsworthy, and lifted them on to their feet so 
that they could collect a public and later on fight their 
own battles. The Barker regime at the Savoy is responsible 
for the more intelligent productions of Shakespeare we get 
to-day. Few remember nowadays the forlorn attempt 
of Charles Frohmann to establish a repertory theatre in 
London, but it staged ‘‘ The Madras House”’ and it set 
an example. There was an Afternoon Theatre at His 
Majesty’s before there was a Playbox at the St. Martin’s, 
and it had a similar fate, but it helped a Masefield to feel 
his way. The generation to which Mr. Drinkwater belongs 
may smile at the thought that a Pinero or a Henry Arthur 
Jones could ever have been looked on as a pioneer of the 
drama ; yet the pair, save for the comet course of a Wilde, 
stood virtually alone in a world of sterility and stood for 
progress. ‘‘ There are to-day,’’ writes Mr. Drinkwater, 
“‘in England alone at least a dozen dramatists of proved 
merit who find it possible to go on writing the plays that 
they want to write.’’ Is that nothing? ‘‘ Great art is 
for the few,” he says again. Very well then, the few must 
fight for what they want, must organise themselves to 
secure it, must pay for the luxury. But paying is the last 
thing we English are ready to do for art ; we are a nation 
of deadheads. 

In his rambling, discursive, parenthetical and highly 
entertaining way Mr. Agate leaves such vexed questions 
alone and treats us to reminiscences of the acting he has 
most enjoyed. We are given a glimpse of his Noncon- 
formist youth and its alleviations. Weshare his boyhood’s 
delight in Sarah Bernhardt’s Phédre. We chuckle as we 
read this piece of impudence about her great rival: “I 
suggest that Duse made too much capital out of her private 
sorrows, or at least that she encouraged others to do so. 
After all an actress is paid like everybody else a certain sum 
of money to do a certain job.”” And we smile sympatheti- 
cally when he quotes Mr. Allan Monkhouse as saying: 
“Do you know, I shall to-night write my eleventh notice 
of Irving’s Shylock. And I said all I had to say about it 
eleven years ago.”” Some of us wrote more than eleven. 
But Mr. Agate in his lively little book commits himself 
to a few confessions about plays and authors, and it is 
here that he lets himself go with the most reckless audacity. 
Listen to this : 

‘‘The soul of [Bernard Shaw’s] wit is long-windedness. The 
greatest mind which has occupied itself with the theatre since 
Ibsen, he has no sense of the theatre but only a dislike of the 
theatrical. His plays contain less of drama than their prefaces. 
. . . The plays of Barrie always make me feel uncomfortable ; 
I am either dissolved in tears or a little sick. The Galsworthian 
drama makes me reflect how much better they do these things 


in the police courts, while those of Mr. Drinkwater suggest that 
the finest thing in the world is to be a prig.” 


Cruel, do you say ? But a critic must have his diversions 
and we can forgive him when, like Mr. Agate, he diverts 
his reader no less than he diverts himself. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


WE ARE SEVEN.* 


Seven sensational stories—all of them being murder 
mysteries, the chief interest of which lies in their unravel- 
ment, and most of them curiously wanting in the power 


* “The Witness at the Window.” By Charles Barry. 
3s.6d. (Methuen.)—‘ The Billiard-Room Mystery.”’ By Brian 
Flynn. 7s. 6d. (John Hamilton.)—‘‘ Murder de Luxe.” By 
Rufus King. 7s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.)—‘‘ The Crime.” 
By Anthony Lang. 7s. 6d. (Melrose).—‘‘ The Canary Murder 
Case.” By S. S. van Dine. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.)—‘‘ The 
Crook’s Crime.” By George Dilnot. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles). 
—‘‘ Greymarsh.”” By Arthur J. Rees. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


of imparting a thrill to the reader! With our devotion 
to cross-words, acrostics and other forms of ingeniously 
devised temporary teasers of the intellect there seems 
to have grown an increased demand for the stories that 
are set as crime problems, where the reader is in effect 
set the task of trying to spot the murderer while the 
author seeks to keep interest on the alert by indicating 
the various people who might prove to be the culprit, 
and to spring a surprise by way of climax. 

Most of the stories in this class of sensationalism appear 
to start with the crime as a fact accomplished, or to make 
of it but a preliminary episode, and to depend for their 
interest on the problem motive. Most of the seven volumes 
that I have just been reading are true to this type, and 
in most of them it may be noted the important brain work 
in connection with the elucidation of the ‘“‘ mysteries” is 
performed by amateur detectives. 

Taking these seven latest-read of crime stories I find 
that our fiction writers of the day seem satisfied with 
killing off their victims in the time-honoured fashions 
of strangling (twice), stabbing (twice), and shooting 
(thrice), while in one case the lethal weapon is a chopper 
—in one instance, I may add, the strangle and the stab 
are both employed, and in others there are secondary 
crimes following on the main ones. There are probably 
many readers who feel that it is with crime stories as 
with the drink of the man who said that there was good 
beer, and beer—but there was no bad beer! I confess to 
having a leaning that way myself. So often the story 
holds us merely as a story, and we accept it as such, know- 
ing that as a literary performance it would have to be 
counted very poor stuff. When, in addition, it is not only 
a story, but a well constructed story, and a well told story, 
with some care shown in its writing, it is so much the more 
attractive. On considering my present seven, the one 
that has, I find, most fully impressed me is ‘“‘ The Canary 
Murder Case ’”’ (one of the two centring in New York), in 
which Mr. van Dine follows his ‘‘ case” day by day, 
almost hour by hour, from the discovery of the strangled 
girl to the identification of her strangler. Here we have 
an amateur detective working in conjunction with his 
friend, the District Attorney of New York (of course the 
honours are with the amateur), and the story of their 
gradual elucidation of the mysterious crime has all the 
fascination of an elaborately conceived problem, the work- 
ing out of which calls for almost preternatural cleverness 
—including a poker party in which three of the suspects 
are brought together that the clever one may decide 
which is the culprit. The whole has so much of veri- 
similitude as to make following the successive stages of 
the problem a matter of absorbing interest. 

“Murder de Luxe”’ is the other story against a New 
York background, and in it Mr. Rufus King gives us more 
of direct action, for though he starts with the latest of a 
series of murders perpetrated, he proceeds to follow the 
story of his murderer at work as one who specialises in 
demanding vast sums from millionaires as the only alter- 
native to their murder. Here are the thrills of doing 
instead of mere inquiry into the thing done—the same 
being typified by a splurge of blood on the wrapper. 

Mr. George Dilnot, in ‘‘ The Crook’s Game,”’ affords us 
a link between the underworlds of New York and London, 
and—as is the case in four out of the seven stories— 
blackmail is the motive power which is a stage on the 
way to the capital crime. In this case a well-to-do American 
and his daughter visiting London are marked down by 
certain crooks—who, it is worth noting, include ‘‘ The 
Cat,”’ to balance ‘‘ the Canary ’’ of another of the stories 
—owing to the fact that the gentleman has had a past 
with a “ penitentiary’ experience. Here we certainly 
have plenty of what may be termed current action as 
against the usual retrospective action of the ordinary 
detective story. Here are fleeings and pursuings, murder- 
ings and kidnappings, and also a sentimental affair in 
which an officer of Scotland Yard plays his part. The 
using of a “jacket” by way of ‘‘end paper” here is 
an innovation that will be deplored by all book-lovers. 
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In ‘‘Greymarsh”’ Mr. Arthur J. Rees adds to his 
series of capital detective stories a strange tragedy of a 
Norfolk house, wherein a mysterious murder occurred 
when there was a large party there and the place was 
isolated by flood. For literary quality the book stands out 
well among books of this class, but from the ‘“‘ mystery ”’ 
point of view the author has almost from the outset made 
it so clear what the solution is to be that the readers’ 
curiosity is but little excited, except in so far as to wonder 
how it is that the truth will be made known to those 
concerned. 

In ‘‘ The Billiard-Room Mystery’”’ Mr. Brian Flynn 
also shows us a house-party tragedy wherein suspicion 
is made to point to various guests before the actual murderer 
is hit upon—as he is in most dramatic fashion. 

A very deep-laid scheme is revealed by Mr. Anthony 
Lang in ‘‘ The Crime ’’—a scheme to the working out of 
which the culprits indulge in murder and forgery. And 
right up to the close it looks as though the arch-villain is 
going to get away withit. Though the murder occurs early 
in the narrative there is plenty of swift action to follow 
before the climax is reached, and the diamond merchant 
avenged. 

“The Witness at the Window” concerns the strange 
murder of ‘‘ the Flamingo ’’—bird nicknames seem popular 
for a certain type of lady with our sensational story- 
writers—and in it Mr. Charles Barry shows the more or 
less idyllic charm of a garden city rudely broken by a 
sordid crime; the murderer only finally being established 
as such by confession. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


“THE JOLLY MARQUISE.’* 


Madame de Sévigné’s letters hold a place in French 
literature very similar to that which Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of 
Johnson ’”’ has in ours. The reader of either of them, 
as Madame Duclaux says in her Introductory Essay to 
these volumes, has the feeling that he has been admitted 
into an interesting and agreeable circle, and the names of 
Johnson and Madame de Sévigné are associated less in 
our minds with their respective writings than with the 
faces of their friends. Points of dissimilarity between the 
two are obvious enough. The aristocratic Madame de 
Sévigné never wrote a book, yet she is one of the classic 
writers of France. The plebeian Dr. Johnson lived by 
authorship, but he is best remembered because of the 
record of his character and conversations preserved by his 
biographer. Both have left us a storehouse of pithy and 
sententious sayings that make up a sort of philosophy of 
life, many of which have passed into current use. 

For the English reader, as well as for the French, the 
chief value of Madame de Sévigné’s letters is the picture 
they give of life and manners during a most interesting 
half-century. From about 1647 until 1696, the year that 
Madame de Sévigné died, her lively and impetuous pen 
was constantly employed in describing events or scenes 
of importance or of no importance, but all of them belonging 
to the class about which we like to read. The fall of 
Fouquet and the rupture of the Duc de Lauzun’s marriage 
with Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the rise of Madame 
de Maintenon’s influence over Louis XIV, and the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the death of Turenne and the 
entry of Mademoiselle La Valliére into a convent, the 
intrigues of the Court, the doings of the town, the church 
and the theatre, the gossip and scandal, the entertainments 
and banquets, the famous crimes and the fashionable 
toilets of the period—these, and a great deal more besides, 
are mirrored in her pages so that we can see them almost 
as if we were eyewitnesses. 

Nearly all the qualities were united in Madame de 
Sévigné that fitted her to become the chronicler of the 
rich, noble, cultivated, artificial, and idle society in which 

* “‘ Letters from the Marchioness de Sévigné to her Daughter, 


the Countess de Grignan.”” With an Introductory Essay by 


Madame Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). 10 vols. (5 5s. 
(Spurr & Swift.) 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrp 


Fust Published 


BAGHDAD 


The City of Peace 
RICHARD COKE 


Author of ‘‘ The Heart of the Middle East” 


Most of us have wandered in our childish 
dreams through the city of Haroun-al- 
Raschid ; most of us remember the part 
played by it in the Great War and its 
association with the names of Maude and 
Townshend. Mr. Coke tells its long story 
with deep insight and with a romantic touch. 


Illustrated. 


21s. net 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE EXILE 


MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of “‘ The Old Dominion,” etc. 


The famous author of stirring romances set 
in old Virginia has turned to modern times 
and tells a love story of surpassing charm. 
It shows Miss Johnston in her most haunting 
and moving style. 


TERRY 


JAMES HILTON 
Author of ‘‘ The Meadows of the Moon,” etc. 


The love story of an austere young scientist, 
really delightfully told. Mr. Hilton handles 
his characters well and extricates the hero 
and heroine from a marital tangle as complex 
as it is entertaining. 


THE BURNING RING 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 


Many authors have used the story of a 
wishing ring, but it is safe to say that Mrs. 
Burdekin excels with it. She takes her 
hero, a perfectly ordinary man, into the 
early Roman period, the time of Charles II, 
and the golden age of Elizabeth, through 
the emotions of hero-worship, friendship 
and love. A most charming book. 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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she lived. She was a great lady, and could know anybody 
she chose. She had received a good education, and owed 
much of her training to her uncle, a priest who was also 
a man of the world, who took care that the best society 
as well as the best instruction were provided for his niece. 
She had good sense, good humour, a good heart, and an 
engaging character that won her the confidence of most 
people she met—‘‘a jolly, expansive, lively, fair-haired 
woman, of passionate blood,’’ is the description of Jules 
Lemaitre, who did not like her—and an almost irresistible 
desire to share her feelings about everything that happened 
to her, and everything that she saw, with her friends. Add 
to all this, the fact that circumstances separated her from 
Madame de Grignan, the daughter whom she adored, and 
we have some explanation of the variety of interest as 
well as of the number of letters that Madame de Sévigné 
wrote. But other qualities were needed to give her letters 
the rank they hold in literature. Ease and naturalness, 
a sense of dramatic value, lightness of touch, an attention 
to the small details that are the staple of human intercourse 
in most of its aspects, and an unconventional audacity, 
unusual in a woman of her rank and time, that ignored 
prudery and permitted her to employ the words and 
phrases which best expressed what she meant—all of these 
are characteristics of Madame de Sévigné’s style. 
Something is of course to be said on the other side, 
and Jules Lemaitre dismisses her, with a touch of contempt, 
as the leading journalist of her age. She knew, he says, 
from the time she began to write, that she had a public, 
that her letters were shown, copied, and collected by a 
crowd of her acquaintances, with the result that there are 
traces of self-consciousness and artifice in what she wrote. 
Perhaps this is more visible to a French than to an English 
reader, though even the latter is aware of it in some of 
the letters, in the famous one about Lauzun and the 
Grande Mademoiselle, for example, where she uses all 
sorts of devices to postpone the actual statement of her 
‘extraordinary news’”’ and thus produce the maximum 
of literary effect. But these touches of artificiality are 
rare, or are rarely seen. She usually lets ‘“‘ her pen trot 
with a loose bridle,’’ as she says herself, and she is an artist, 


almost without knowing it, and by a happy gift. 


That Madame de Sévigné carried her affection for her 


daughter to extravagant lengths cannot be denied. We 


get rather tired, as we read the letters, of the continual 
variations on the theme of maternal love, especially as 
the cold and priggish Madame de Grignan, to whom they 
were addressed, seems to have been little deserving of this 
devotion. During her lifetime Madame de Sévigné—she 
was almost, but not quite, a Jansenist—was reproved by 
Arnauld of Port-Royal for making an idol of her daughter. 
On the other hand, we must remember that if the mother 
did not feel the need of being on such intimate terms with 
the daughter from whom she was separated, her letters 
would have been much fewer in number. All of those 
in these volumes were written to entertain Madame de 
Grignan, six hundred miles away from her, and “‘ majestic- 
ally tired amidst the fétes and petty intrigues of provincial 
society.” 

In only one respect did Madame de Sévigné differ in- 
tellectually or emotionally from the ordinary great lady 
of her time. She had a genuine love for the country, 
and wrote about rural happenings and rural scenes with 
a charm that reminds us of Cowper’s agreeable chit-chat. 
Otherwise she was essentially of her generation. She 
thought Louis XIV the most dazzling sovereign that ever 
reigned, and she almost bursts with pride when he dances 
with her and compliments her. The executions of the 
Bretons—she was of Breton origin herself, and lived each 
summer among them—or the trial, torture, and execution 
of Madame de Brinvilliers are recorded, not only without 
any appearance of horror, but as if such doings were fitting 
subjects for a jest. Louis XIV could do no wrong, and 
life as it was lived at his Court was the zenith of human 
civilisation. 

When all deductions are made, Madame de Sévigné 
must be ranked with her contemporaries, Moliére and 


La Fontaine, as supreme in her class. She is the queen 
of letter-writers. Most of her letters, and nearly all the 
best of them, are now made accessible to the English reader 
in these attractive volumes. The translation of them 
here printed was made in Dublin in the eighteenth century 
and, as Madame Duclaux truly says, the choice of rendering 
is a happy one. It is difficult to translate Madame de 
Sévigné’s idiomatic prose exactly into English, and “ it is 
an immense advantage to hear the Marquise’s voice 
speaking the elegant language of eighteenth century 
Dublin.” 


A. W. Evans. 


STUDIES IN LITERARY CRITICISM.* 


To an extent with which contemporary writing has not 
made us familiar, each of these studies sets down a point 
of view and does not leave its subject until that point of 
view has been made clear. Mr. Ralli side-tracks at times, 
gets now and then into a blind alley, but usually emerges 
at the end on the broad highway. His opinions are 
stimulating because they arise directly from their subject. 
The subjects he takes up are not remote in interest. They 
are subjects with which,.sooner or later, in any study 
of the particular author, we shall find ourselves face to 
face. 

So much for general characteristics. The choice of 
theme is interesting, since in a book of the kind it is the 
first,indication of personal preferences. There are papers 
on: Hardy, Swinburne, Pater and Boswell. There are 
three studies of women—Jane Austen and the Bronté 
sisters, Charlotte and Emily. Ever since Charlotte, 
genuinely puzzled, wrote in 1848 to G. H. Lewes: ‘“‘ Why 
do you like Miss Austen so very much ? ”’ literary criticism 
has busied itself with a contrast between the two. Mr. 
Ralli, in his paper on Jane, emphasises her perfect balance 
and lack of prejudice, adding that the happiness in her 
life quickened her insight into character. In his paper on 
Charlotte he shows her intense craving for human sympathy, 
and ‘the cruelty of circumstance which compelled the 
waste of her faculty for friendship.” He remarks upon 
her quality of passion and her kinship (in her novels) with 
the poets. 

To the present reviewer the most interesting study is 
that of Emily Bronté. We are familiar with the most 
elaborate praise of Emily Bronté—but when has such 
praise been excessive ? Only the other day Mr. Arnold 
Bennett gave it as his opinion that ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights ” 
was ‘“‘ the summit of feminine attainment in fiction.”’ Mr. 
Ralli’s theme is ‘“‘ The Problem of Personality.” He 
remarks on how little we know of Emily, and asks what 
can be found out from her book. He shows how her 
characters possess intellectual vigour and a power of 
sarcastic speech. That the first of these was a quality 
in Emily’s own personality, M. Heger’s opinion from the 
Brussels days affords proof. ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
reveals another characteristic which we may attribute to 
its author—the excess of soul over body. The book, 
says Mr. Ralli, is on the hither side of civilisation. In some 
detail he goes into a consideration of how this effect is given. 
It is done first through the setting of the story, the lonely 
moors impassable in winter, the deserted farm, where the 
slant of the stunted firs shows the force of the north wind. 
It is emphasised by the characters, among whom human 
relationships are barely preserved. Again the breaking-in 
of the other world is conveyed unforgettably in Lockwood’s 
dream, when Catherine's cry is heard, and the blast wails 
by, rattling the branch of a fir tree against the panes. 
Mr. Ralli does well to concentrate upon the impression of a 
world beyond which ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights”’ leaves. Few 
writers have succeeded better than Emily Bronté in 
persuading us, through fiction, that such a world exists. 


M.A. S. 
* “Critiques.”” By Augustus Ralli. 6d. (Longmans,) 
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>—MACMILLAN— 


KING EDWARD VII. 
A BIOGRAPHY 


By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. 
Vol. Il: The Reign of King Edward VII. With 6 
photogravure plates. 31s. 6d. net (Oct. 11 
The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed in Cloth 
Case, £4 4s, net 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED AND STILL ON SALE: 
Vol. I: From Birth to Accession—November goth, 1841, 
to January 22nd, 1901. With 6 portraits, 2 facsimile 
letters, and 3 maps. 31s. 6d. net 


HORACE WALPOLE 


By DOROTHY M. STUART. 


5s. net 
{English Men of Letters 


THOMAS LOVE 
PEACOCK 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net. [English Men of Letters 


Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians 


Third Edition. Edited by H. C. COLLES, M.A., Mus.B., 


F.R.C.M. Illustrated. 5 vols. 30s. net each 
Vol. I.—A to C.—773 pages. (Ready 
Vol. II.—D to J.—8oo pages. [November 1 
Vol. III.—K to O.—787 pages. [December 2 
Vol. IV.—P to Sonatina.—842 pages. (January 3 
Vol. V.—Song to Z.—8o9 pages. [February 7 


NEW KIPLING PICTURE BOOK 


SONGS OF THE SEA 


From RUDYARD KIPLING’S Verse. With illustrations 
in colour, and headings and tail-pieces by DONALD 


MAXWELL. 15s, net [Oct. 18 
Also a large-paper edition. Limited to 500 copies, and each 
copy signed by Mr. Kipling. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net 

[Nov. 8 


List OF THE POEMS 


Harp Song of the Dane Women—The Merchantmen— 

The Wet Litany—The Song of Diego Valdez—The Liner 

She’s a Lady—The Junk and Dhow—Cruisers—Song of 

the Red War-Boat (A.p. 683)—The Sea and the Hills— 
Frankie’s Trade—The Scholars. 


Novels of Hugh Walpole 


Uniform Edition, 3s. 6d. net each. Pocket Edition: Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s, net each. 

PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR 

THE OLD LADIES 


HER CLOSED HANDS 


A Novel. By PUTNAM WEALE. 7s. 6d. net 
A dramatic story of mystery and adventure, with the 
scenes laid in Peking. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS 
Novels of Thomas Love 
Peacock 


With Introductions by GEORGE SaINnTsBuRY. Cloth, 
3s. Gd. net. Leather, 5s. net each. 
MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. Illus- 
trated by F. H. Townsend. 


HEADLONG HALL and NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 
Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 


GRYLL GRANGE. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 


MELINCOURT, or SIR ORAN HAUT-TON. _Illus- 
trated by F. H. Townsend. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN AND RHODO- 
DAPHNE, Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List with 
Descriptive Notes post free on application 


——MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2—{ 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 
THE QUEST OF YOUTH 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of ‘‘ The Broad Highway ” 
Mr. Farnol sends his hero, Sir Marmaduke, on the road with “ one 
donkey, a tent, two pots, a kittle, two mugs—one tin, t’other 


cracked, a pack-saddle, a fork, one ’orn spoon and—a tickler ”"— 
Eve-ANN. 


THE CAP OF YOUTH 


BEING THE LOVE-ROMANCE OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON 
JOHN A. STEUART 
Author of “Robert Louis Stevenson: Man’ and 
Writer” 
The private life of Robert Louis Stevenson has had much new 
light cast upon it during recent years, especially in regard to a 
love affair in his early manhood. The heroine, a beautiful high- 
land girl, is worthy to stand alongside Burns’s Highland Mary. 
Years afterwards, in the maturity of his powers, Stevenson wrote 
the story of this great and moving romance, but it was not then, 


and cannot now be published. Mr. John A. Steuart has retold the 
story in the form of a novel. 


MORNING GLORY 
H. St. JOHN COOPER 
Author of ‘‘ Sunny Ducrow ” 


Many of us are still old-fashioned enough to love our heroes to 
be manly and clean, our heroines sweet and simple, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Cooper that he gives us such books, and helps us 
to realise that there is still romance and truth and purity for all 


who love them. 
ALIEN CORN 
PHYLLIS HAMBLEDON 
Author of ‘‘ Autumn Fires ” 


In Mme. Helvier and her preposterous husband Miss Hambledon 
has found an opportunity to use her considerable gift of humour 
to great advantage; in Jeanne and in Paul she has created figures 
which again demonstrate her gift of creating lifelike characters ; 
in the descriptions of the cottage on the moors, where Jeanne 
spends some weeks with a little niece recovering from illness, she 
again shows her power of drawing landscape ; in the entire work 
she demonstrates a humanity and wholesome philosophy that are 
very refreshing. 


THE LAST OF THE SAWLEYS 
M. C. T. SAWBRIDGE 
Author of ‘‘ Shadowed Water ” 


The cardinal idea on which the actual story in this novel turns is 
the possibility of the repetition or actual reproduction of an incident 
in the history of a family. In this instance the incident is the love 
of two brothers for the same woman, resulting in her betrayal 
by one and the killing of the seducer by the other, followed by his 
marriage to the woman to save her honour and to give her happiness. 


* * * * * * * 


REMINISCENCES OF A NAVAL. 
SURGEON 


SuRGEON REAR-ADMIRAL T. T. JEANS 
Royal 8vo. 18s. od. net. Profusely illustrated." 


It is many years since a Naval Doctor wrote the story of his service 
career and gave his experiences of naval life. Throughout the 
book the author has given an accurate idea of naval life with its 
advantages and disadvantages, from a point of view which is not 
usually written. 


MEMORIES OF A BLUE- 


PATRICK RILEY 
(Eighteen years Gunnery Instructor). Royal 8vo. 
16s. od. net. Profusely illustrated. 
The simple tale of the life of a sailor on the lower deck, covering 
the period of change from sail to steam, will appeal not only to 
those who follow the sea profession, but to all who love the sea. 
The story is told with much charm and interest, and in a spirit 
typical of that mutual loyalty and comradeship between officer 
and man which is one of the mainstays of the Naval Service. 


OLD FLYING DAYS 
Major C. C. TURNER 


Royal 8vo. 25s. 0d. net. Profusely illustrated. 


In this book the author seeks to recall the spirit of the first phase 
of practical flying in this country. It was a struggle against 
the unmeasured forces of nature; a struggle marked by heroic 
sacrifice of life and a noble giving of means and leisure. It is a 
great story not lacking amusing incidents and humorous situations, 


JAN POORTENAAR 
Foreword by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. Profusely 
illustrated by colour plates and sepia half-tones. 
Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. net. Edition de luxe on 
special paper, 3 guineas net. 

This is a pleasant book which is other than an art book, other than 
a travel book and other than a log. Naturally, as an artist, the 
author is chiefly concerned with the visualisation of the strange 
and beautiful, and often terrible, countries, and of the exquisite 
dramatic life which is found there. 
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CRIMINALS, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL.* 


Those who wish to recall the leading features of some 
of the more recent of our famous murder-trials will find 
it well worth their while to consult the pages of Mr. Charles 
Kingston's latest volume. They will discover there stories 
not only of the Moat Farm excavations, of the ‘‘ Brides 
suffocated in the Bath,’’ of an earlier and more callous 
London trunk storage, of Seddon’s poisoning of Miss 
Barrow, and of Neill Cream’s more extensive and more 
motiveless exploits in that field, but accounts of older or 
even more remarkable crimes. Included among these 


The Tsarina and the Tsarevitch. 
From “ World-Famous Crimes of the Twentieth Century ” (Geoffrey Bles). 


less typical cases are the Glasgow mystery of 1862, which 
received only a partial solution in the condemnation of 
Mrs. McLachlan to fifteen years penal servitude for a 
murder seemingly committed by the father of the victim’s 
employer, a lecherous old man of eighty-seven; the 
Harvard University scandal of 1849, which was caused 
by the incineration of Dr. George Parkman, one of the 
professors, by his colleague, Dr. John White Webster, 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; the Oxford 
apocalypse of 1905, which revealed the strange fact that 
one of the most valuable contributors to Sir James Murray’s 
“New English Dictionary’’ was a homicidal maniac 
incarcerated in Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum, and bearing 
the historic name of Dr. Minor ; and the gruesome Worces- 
tershire murder compact, under the terms of which six 
more or less well-to-do farmers first hired a carpenter called 
Hemmings to murder their tyrannical rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Parker, and then, to save themselves from being be- 
trayed, fell upon the murderer, smashed his skull in, and 
buried his body in an old barn. The companion volume 

* “ World-Famous Crimes.’’ By F. A. Mackenzie. 16s. 


(Geoffrey Bles.)—*‘ Enemies of Society.’’ By Charles Kingston. 
6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


to “‘ Enemies of Society,’’ as Mr. Kingston calls his new 
book, is a rather more ambitious essay in criminal history, 
which the well-known special correspondent, Mr. F. A. 
Mackenzie, has recently brought out under the title of 
“World-Famous Crimes.’”” The murders with which 
Mr. Kingston is mainly concerned are sordid crimes per- 
petrated for the sake of gain or for matrimonial advantage 
by callous and cunning scoundrels gifted with but a moder- 
ate intelligence. Those which Mr. Mackenzie sets out 
to describe are abnormal offences committed as a rule by 
persons of high intelligence whose souls have become 
diseased or dead. The criminals with dead souls whose 
strange record is given are: Abe Hummel, the New York 
barrister and crooks’ friend, who was turned out of his 
profession for manufacturing evidence in a divorce case ; 
Henri Désiré Landru, the Parisian ‘‘ Bluebeard’’; and 
Lieutenant Charles Becker, ‘“‘ grafter’’ and chief of the 
“strong arm ’”’ squad of the New York police, who first 
protected and blackmailed Herman Rosenthal, a Jewish 
gaming-house keeper, and then, when Rosenthal proved 
recalcitrant, had him murdered by “ gunmen.” Of a 
much higher social and intellectual calibre are the criminals 
with diseased souls; for they include: Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb, the two young students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, both sons of millionaires and both 
sexual perverts, who killed with a chisel the fourteen-year- 
old schoolboy, Bobbie Franks ; a similarly degenerate but 
older couple in Stockholm, Erik von Arbin and Alexander 
Kreuger, who after fleecing several insurance companies 
by setting fire to their premises and stock, first insured 
their undesirable partner, Sixten Flyborg, for 100,000 kronor 
(about £5,500) and then blew him to pieces by attaching 
a box full of dynamite and high explosive to the rear of 
his taxicab; and Prince Felix Yusupov, the Grand Duke 
Dmitri and Purishkovitch, the Conservative leader in the 
Duma, who from purely patriotic motives ‘‘ removed ”’ 
“the holy man” Rasputin, murdered him indeed in so 
treacherous and bestial a fashion as converted killing into 
sheer butchery. The other two cases which Mr. Mackenzie 
cites are those of Steinie Morrison, who was responsible for 
the murder of Léon Beron on Clapham Common, and of 
Jacob Yurovsky and his four brother assassins who slaugh- 
tered the Tsar and his family in the cellar of a house at 
Ekaterinburg. Mr. Mackenzie's book is certainly well 
worth reading; for it is the work of a man who knows 
how to write and who writes not from books but from a 
considerable experience of men and of affairs. Admitting 
this I must yet complain that his “ stories’’ are not uni- 
formly good. In his accounts both of the Chicago murder 
and of Landru’s behaviour and retorts in court he has 
omitted, if I remember right, a good deal that was 
pertinent and interesting. It is worth noting, by the way, 
that five of the more intelligent criminals, Abe Hummel, 
Nathan Leopold, Richard Loeb, Steinie Morrison and 
Jacob Yurovsky, and two of the victims, Léon Beron 
and Herman Rosenthal, were all Jews. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


THE SINISTER AND THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED.* 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has long since avowed his in- 
debtedness, as regards his detective stories, to a colleague 
with a very Roman collar. He dedicates his latest collec- 
tion, ‘‘ The Secret of Father Brown,’’ to the substance of 
Father John O'Connor, of St. Cuthbert’s, Bradford, ‘‘ whose 
truth is stranger than fiction, with a gratitude greater than 
the world.’’ Again we encounter in every strange legend 
that black stumpy figure, carrying his black bundle of an 
umbrella and wearing his black umbrella of a hat, scanning 
the landscape up and down with his short-sighted and 
rather misty gaze. It sounds ungracious to look askance 
at tales which have the colour of flying fish and the music 


* “The Secret of Father Brown.’’ By G. K. Chesterton. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 
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THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE YEAR 


A LIMITED EDITION OF s00 COPIES OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Edited by 
T. EARLE WELBY 


Now for the first time edited from the authentic manuscripts of the author, and the rare privately 
printed books in the collection of Mr. Thomas J. Wise, of Hampstead. The volumes will be edited 
and annotated by T. Earle Welby, author of ‘“‘ A Short History of English Poetry,” “ Algernon 


Swinburne,” and Editor of ‘‘ The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics.” 


The edition will be complete 


in about 16 volumes, Royal 8vo, each volume containing a portrait or other illustration, price 30s. 
net per volume, sold only in sets. The edition will be limited to 525 sets, of which 500 will be for sale 
in England and America. The type will be distributed after the edition has been printed. The first 
two volumes appeared on 20th September, and the remaining volumes will be issued at the rate of 
one, or possibly two, a month until the edition is completed. 


Detailed Prospectus will be sent free on application 


A Selection from Chapman & Halls Autumn List 


THE UNSPEAKABLE CURLL 


Being some account of Edmund Curll, Bookseller ; 
to which is added a full list of his books. By RALPH 
StRAus, author of ‘“ Robert Dodsley,” etc. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. 42s. net. The story of a rather 
scandalous but very remarkable person. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DIVERSIONS 


Edited, with introductions, by RALPH Straus. Limited 
editions, 21s. net per volume. A new series of hand- 
some reprints, exhibiting the lighter side of metro- 
politan life under Queen Anne and the first two Georges. 
The first two volumes will be ‘‘ Tricks of the Town ”’ 
and ‘‘ A Description of the London Clubs.”’ 


MENAGERIES, CIRCUSES 
AND THEATRES 


By E. H. Bostock, himself. With 32 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. Mr. Bostock gives the story of 
his menagerie from its beginning to its triumphant 
success. It is as full of exciting stories as any book 
of adventure. 


STUDIES OF AN IMPERIALIST 


By the Lorp SYDENHAM OF CoMBE, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.LE., G.B.E., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. The 
book offers a message for the future no less than a 
record for the past, and is a remarkable tribute to the 
author’s versatility and grasp. 


WALDEN : OR LIFE IN THE WOODS 


By H. D. TuorEav. With wood engravings by 
E. Fitcn Ordinary edition, Medium 8vo, 
25s. net. There is a limited edition of 100 copies 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram 
at four guineas net per copy. This limited edition, 
of which only a few copies remain, contains an 
additional plate signed by the artist. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH ROMANCES 


Two further volumes in this successful series of limited 
and numbered editions will be published almost im- 
mediately. They are: SPLEEN, by BESENVAL, with 
an introduction by Havelock Ellis, and A THOUSAND 
AND ONE FOLLIES, by JAcgurs Cazotrte, with an 
Introduction by M. Storm Jameson. Price 2Is. net 
per volume. 


A VALIANT GENTLEMAN 


Being the Biography of Herbert Ward, artist and man 
of action. By SARITA WaRD. With 32 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. His wife has written his story 
with great vividness, and it makes a most romantic 
narrative. 


FOLK-TALES OF PROVENCE 


By W. Brancu JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ Folk-Tales of 
Brittany.” With 8 illustrations by the author. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. This book will delight everyone 
who has visited or is intending to visit one of the most 
fascinating regions in Europe. 


New 7s. 6d. Novels and Short Stories 


THREE WIVES 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, author of “ The Last 
Day,’ etc. Second impression selling. 


I, SAID THE SPARROW 


By Rutu BRockINGTON, author of ‘‘ When the Devil 
Drives.” 


THIS, MY SON 


By DovuGtas PULLEYNE, author of “‘ The Frantic 
Master,”’ etc. 


CHAINED 


By FRANK author of The Deeper Stain,” etc. 


NETTLE HARVEST 


By Sytvia DENys HOOKE, a new writer of great 
promise. 


JACK A’ MANORY 


A volume of short stories by G. B. STERN, author of 
““A Deputy Was King,” etc. 


THE LATER YEARS 


By Barry PAIn, author of ‘“‘ Eliza’s Husband,” ‘“‘ The 
Gifted Family,” etc. 


THE WORM 
By DrEsmonp CoKE, author of Half-Way,” ‘‘ The 
Bending of a Twig,” etc. 


TYPET’S TREASURE 


By Joun TREVENA, author of ‘‘ Furze the Cruel,” 
““A Pixy in Petticoats,” etc. 


BEHOLD, A WOMAN 


A brilliant first novel by Nem LitTLEJoHN. 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES 
By W. L. GEorGE, author of ‘‘A Bed of Roses,” 
Gifts of Sheba,”’ etc. 


GEORGIAN STORIES, 1927 


Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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of the spheres, but the conscientious reader, must feel it 
as a shortcoming that wild and abnormal and impossible 
happenings, mainly in the direction of eccentric murder, 
should be logically explained by Father Brown after the 
scantiest of examinations. In the later Father Brown 
volumes dread supersedes the element of fun. ‘‘ The Secret of 
Father Brown ”’ is sinister all through. Father Brown avows, 
though he is without question a good man of God, “‘ I try 
to get inside the murderer, thinking his thoughts, wrestling 
with his passions, till I have bent myself into the posture 
of his hunched and peering hatred; till I see the world 
with his bloodshot and squinting eyes, looking between 
the blinkers of his half-witted concentration; looking 
up the short and sharp perspective of a straight road to a 
pool of blood. Till I am really a murderer.”’ That is an 
admirable and thorough method. There is only one draw- 
back to its analytical practice—one must be either a saint 
or a criminal to pursue it. ey) Pt 


BIRD IN HAND.* 

Mr. Drinkwater’s new play stands at the end of that 
road upon which drama has steadily marched since Stanley 
Houghton’s ‘‘ The Younger Generation.’” By all the laws 
of the philosophic pendulum the moment has arrived for 
someone to write a play showing the older generation 
knocking at the door behind which youth is now so firmly 
barricaded. For the first act of this play I thought Mr. 
Drinkwater had done it, but the piece proved yet another 
study in the defeat of a parental diehard. 

Poor Thomas Greenleaf, keeper of the ‘“‘ Bird in Hand” 
in Gloucestershire, defender of parental authority, of the 
caste system which fixed a great gulf between innkeeper’s 
daughters and the sons of squires, you were doomed from 
the rise of the curtain! There was scarcely enough hope 
in your conflict to make a play, were it not that your creator 
is wise in theatrical devices and knows with what joy we 
shall hail the spectacle of chance room-mates standing upon 
their respective beds and hurling argument over a dividing 
screen, and how we shall love to see a matron of forty 
remembering her girlhood in a circus as she is whirled 
around her own bar-parlour to the tune of ‘‘ The Belle of 
New York.’”’ But the dramatic conflict is from the start a 
sham fight. Young women called Joan do exactly as they 
wish, marry whom they wish, live in married respectability 
or well-endowed sin as they choose, and at the least sign 
of parental revolt leave the house and “‘ live their own life 
in their own way.” 

We are driven back therefore from the now passé theme 
of Mr. Drinkwater’s play to its presentation. Here his 
experience of the theatre and of play-writing nobly serves 
the details of the piece. Within the comedy tradition the 
situations are plausible and diverting, the characters 
amusing and sufficiently real. The dialogue has a quiet 
chuckle of wisdom and human kindliness. Perhaps one is 
spoiled for “ Bird in Hand” by the memory of its 
author in more ambitious mood, when in truth this play 
itself achieves the charm which its author evidently 


intends. 
HORACE SHIPP. 


A SCHOLAR AT PLAY.i 


Greatly valuable as is the enormous bulk of Sir James 
Frazer’s work of investigation into the mind and practices 
of primitive man, the rarely noble savage, this charming 
volume, so different in character from the foregoing, is 
welcome; and has its value not only for the pleasant 
subjects upon which it wisely, pleasantly, and sometimes 
playfully discourses, but because of the insight it gives 
to the recreations of an exceptional mind. As Anatole 
France has said of Sir James, ‘‘ Il nous a fait entrer dans 


* “ Bird in Hand.”’ By John Drinkwater. 3s. 6d. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) 

t ‘The Gorgon’s Head and Other Literary Pieces.” By 
Sir James George Frazer, O.M., F.R.S., F.B.A. With a Preface 
by Anatole France, and a portrait of the Author from the bust 
by Antoine Bourdelle. 15s. (Macmillan.) 


la pensée des barbares d’aujourd’hui et des temps lointains ; 
il a éclairé d’une lumiére nouvelle cette antiquité grecque 
et latine que nous pensions connaitre; il a substitué aux 
fables que homme imagine pour expliquer sa propre 
origine les premiéres données d’une science rigoureuse, qui 
n’existait pas avant lui ’’—and now, beyond all that, with 
the mass of luminous anthropological and classical literature 
written by him gathered in permanence on our shelves, we 
receive this volume of essays and character-sketches, 
fanciful and thoughtful, penned in the recreative pauses 
of more memorable work. 

Most—if not all—of it has been published before ; but 
it happily bears re-reading. Except the verse; and the 
verse is only to be taken as evidence of Sir James’s per- 
sistently youthful adventurousness. Generally, the whole 
of the contents of this volume has interest and quality ; 
but we must be permitted to dwell for an added time 
with good Sir Roger de Coverley and poor, sweet-natured 
William Cowper, to whom he re-introduces us; for those 
studies, the one so playfully imaginative, the other so 
truthful, stand out from the body of the book. This is 
not to say that the descriptions of Pliny at home and the 
London of Addison’s time are not worth while; for 
realising old years and conditions, so different in character 
from each other and from now, with a vividness which 
gives life to shadows, they are extremely well worth while ; 
but it is that the Coverley papers and the brief biography 
of the poet have even an exceptional attractiveness. It 
is not to be wondered at that many readers have thought 
these Coverley papers were written by Addison and re- 
issued by Sir James, for he has aptly caught the tricks 
of Addisonian expression, the touches of graceful artifice, 
that were as natural as a lady’s face merely warmed with 
a chemist’s blush, while the Sir Roger, the Will Honeycomb, 
the Captain Sentry, who stroll and converse through these 
pages are truly those original worthies caught again at 
moments which Addison would have recorded in his 
Spectator had it not been that his attention was drawn 
elsewhere at the time. This section is a tour de force, 
successful in itself and brilliant parody, most admirable 
art. 

The ‘“‘ William Cowper ”’ is of a different character; for 
it is the historical truth simply revealed. Often as the 
pathetic story of that burdened poet has been told, the 
task has never been better done than now. Sir James 
has given to his figure life; and living, Cowper is shown 
as the rare being that he was—cheerful under perverse 
misfortunes, but too sensitive and fine a spirit to be racked 
on this tough world. The facts of his career of course are 
in general knowledge, but nobody could have set them 
out more lucidly and sympathetically than Sir James has 
done. It adds to the pathos of that broken life and brings 
the wish that the gentle humanity of Cowper, the inspired 
common sense and soundness of vision displayed in his 
long poems, the joyous humour of “ John Gilpin,” had 
been allowed free play and not been warped, harassed, 
constricted by the black religiousness of Newton and the 
school of noisy and cruel piety to which he belonged. 
This study is worthy of separate publication; as also is 
that of Sir Roger, which might well be added—with due 
acknowledgment—to Addison’s reprinted selection of 
Spectator papers. 

Yet, to those of us who have the honour and delight of 
knowing Sir James and Lady Frazer—who is so truly a power 
and inspiration to the great man—the most acceptable 
aspect of the book is its expression of himself. We see 
his gentle personality therein reflected all the way through. 
His love of Cambridge, of London and of France; his 
dreams of old times and places ; his wistful view of present- 
day hurrying things. Truly it is a happy man who can 
rest awhile from the totems and traditions of Caliban and 
the ritual of the Priest-King to find peaceful gaiety with 
Sir Roger and sympathy with Cowper, while indirectly 
proving his kindly love for the whole human family. In 
these pages are many beautiful passages, for Sir James 
treats our language with reverence and pens no careless- 
ness; but none is more apt than this from the Preface, 
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fcr here speaks the true man in his large heart and great 
charity : 


“The attempt to recall those dim figures from the dusty 
past is something more than an idle amusement if, by reminding 
us of our own mortality and the transitoriness of all earthly 
things, it teaches us to be more charitable to others, more 
tender to those from whom we differ, remembering that the 


hot blood of to-day will soon be cold enough and the loud voices 
silent for ever.” 


That sentence may be taken as the spiritual summary of 
all Sir James’s work. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


M. DIMNET ON THE BRONTES.* 


M. Ernest Dimnet’s book about the Brontés, now to 
be had in English, has been justly praised as the best 
on the subject, and one would like to know how a French- 
man came to write it. It is fully informed, clear and wise, 
and it comes nearer justice, biographical and literary, 
than any other. But it is not the best possible. The 
judge is a Catholic, and frankly judges life and letters 
alike from the Catholic point of view. However generously 
and fairly he understands it, the individualism of the 
sad, brave sisters is deplorable to him, and he has nothing 
to say of what they did for the emancipation of woman 
in England. He may think that this political effect is 
outside the scope of a literary judgment, but I rather 
believe that he would have deplored it too, if well aware 
of it. What else could a man do who mistrusts liberty 
profoundly and says that ‘‘ some day literature will be 
relegated to its proper place, which is secondary, as in- 
tellect has been’’? In any case his appreciation of 
“ Shirley ’’ is imperfect and poor. 

However, the firmness of M. Dimnet’s hand—and in some 
measure the clearness of his vision—are due to the fact 
that he has a view-point from which there is no moving ; 
and, except the mistrust in question, there is nothing petty 
in his orthodoxy. More than that, he can admire Charlotte 
(and even find her ‘“‘ humble’’) because she was more a 
woman than a blue-stocking. He gives us a short work 
of art without discussions, telling the story simply as he 
sees it. The choice of this method consciously avoids 
what he calls “‘ psychological subtleties,’’ which are ‘‘ com- 
plicated, even unsolvable, if one wishes to get behind the 
documents.”’ It is a good method for an artist, beyond 
question. The trouble is that there are subjects as to 
which it limits him, and may even mislead him. M. Dimnet 
can even think that when, in a fit of freakish melancholy, 
Charlotte went into a confessional box at Brussels, ‘‘ she 
was entirely at one with her principles, and habits of 
complete sincerity.”’ 

What gives ‘‘ Les Sceurs Bronté’’ its fine merit is the 
author’s very sympathetic heart and balanced mind, 
excellent guides of an artistic craftsmanship. He sees 
the Bronté household better than Mrs. Gaskell saw them, 
and notably the father and the son. I do not think it 
possible to overpraise his judicial treatment of the Héger 
episode, or the simple beauty with which he has told the 
story of Anne’s death at Scarborough. The Brussels 
letters, printed as an appendix to this translated edition 
(the date of the first edition was 1910) do not require him 
to change ground; they only deepen the colours of a 
strange comedy. Nor is the book shaken by any other 
new data, or new conjecture, bearing on other matters. 
It is true that he does not realise the special friendship 
between Emily and Branwell, so finely used by James 
Mackereth in ‘‘ Storm Wrack,’’ but writes as if Charlotte 
were Branwell’s confidante. He cannot guess therefore 
““ whence came the inspiration behind Heathcliffe’s account 
of the scene in the churchyard.”’ 

His literary criticism is searching with a French thorough- 
ness, and to my mind useful against some extravagances 
of the Bronté cult. Whether he sees that Emily’s free 
thenght had anything to do with the piercing strength 


* “The Bronté Sisters.” By Ernest Dimnet. 


Translated 
by Louise Morgan Sill. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


of her imagination, there is nothing to show; but he does 
analyse ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ without undervaluing its 
genius. Indeed he has a rare sense of values. The im- 
probabilities of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” the simplicities of plot in 
‘Villette’? and the “ illogical ’’ end of ‘‘ Shirley,’ pains- 
takingly pointed out, leave him still able to tell the modern 
readers of two countries what it is that makes these books 
fine literature. It is only the last-named novel that, as 
I think, gets quite inadequate praise from him, the tone of 
which may be heard in his remark that Shirley Keeldar 
is perhaps a little ‘‘ conventional.” When she was made ? 
Or nowadays? The critical failure is one that overlooks 
time and tendency. But no English critic, however emi- 
nent, has defined the English of either Charlotte or Emily 
with a nicer appreciation than M, Dimnet’s—or understood 
them better as women. 

And after all it is this author’s understanding of men 
and women that, for my part, I value most in his work. 
Detached, he understands Madame Héger better than 
Charlotte did, Patrick Bronté much better than his neigh- 
bours did, and the local and literary milieu of the sisters 
perfectly. You may almost divine from one passage how 
well the story of their lives is told : 

‘Under the cold flagstones which cover their tombs Emily 

seems more than ever to wear her expression of stoical hauteur 
and disdainful indifference ; Anne, little saint, stands at the door 
smiling and gentle ; but Charlotte has retained the air of one 
who was vanquished, sadly resigned to a repose which came too 
soon. She dragged herself, weary and wounded, along the road 
where so many others boldly go forward.” 
All the same, I do not believe that when literature is 
“relegated to its proper place,’’ there will no longer be 
pilgrimages to Haworth ; for the lives of these free-minded 
sisters are likely always to enthral English people. 

The translator (Louise Morgan Sill) has done her work 
on the whole very well, and the publishers have designed 
a format with their known taste. 

KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE KINGDOM OF THEOPHILUS. By William J. Locke. 
7s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 

In his new novel Mr. Locke gives us a penetrating 
and revealing study of the emotional awakening of a 
conscientious, scholarly, steady-going civil servant. 
Theophilus Bird (we have had Septimus, Marcus and 
Moordius, so now for a change it is Theophilus) is a principal 
clerk in the Home Office. His wife Evelina is a cold, 
public-spirited, highly meritorious woman, a member of 
the Greenwich Borough Council, and Theophilus is happy 
enough with her in a passive unemotional way until he is 
gradually ‘‘ awakened ”’ by the efforts of Daphne Wavering, 
a vigorous example of the hundred-per-cent. modern girl. 
This is how Daphne appeared to her elders at the age of 
seventeen: ‘‘a mocking thing, all shamelessly exposed 
legs, arms and neck, all unhealthy froth, the cynical in- 
carnation of everything that was material, gross, sensual, 
ignorant, the negation of whatsoever there was of the 
intellectual, the earnest, the marble reality in human 
existence.’”” Daphne, however, can feel deeply. She feels 
for Theophilus, and she feels for her beloved father, who 
is sentenced toe five years’ penal servitude for financial 
juggling. The clash between Daphne and the arid, in- 
tellectual Evelina is real and intensely dramatic ; it holds 
the reader enthralled until the final moment when Daphne 
triumphs and leads Theophilus into his kingdom. 


CARROLL. By E. 


Temple 
(Putnams.) 


Thurston. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Temple Thurston’s new novel might be described 
as a romance of modern politics, or a study of a beautiful 
woman, or an Anglo-Irish romance, or half a dozen other 
variants concerning personality and romance ; and perhaps 
it was for this reason that the author refrained from giving 
Jane Carroll 


it any descriptive or suggestive sub-title. 
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indeed may be said to stand alone, and therefore it was 
perhaps most fitting that the book of which she is the 
outstanding figure should bear her name alone. Married 
to a clever but somewhat retiring historian, an Irishman 
thirty years older, when she was about twenty-one, she 
queens it over a house in St. James’s Square, and is a well 
known figure in society of the period between 1916 and 
1921. She is merely amused from time to time by the 
queer compatriots who visit her husband until an eventful 
secret dinner party takes place at which a proscribed 
Irish leader comes under a special safeguarding passport 
to meet a Cabinet Minister and his secretary, and a couple 
of Ulster representatives, to talk things over in unofficial 
negotiations. The hostess is the only lady present, and 
it is then that her emotions are aroused on behalf of the 
Irish patriots—unconsciously perhaps by their being 
aroused by the individual Irish patriot, John Madden. 
Though politically nothing comes of the secret dinner 
party, romantically everything comes of it. Jane Carroll 
is swept into the net of intrigue and is the means of com- 
munication between Madden and an_ Irish-American 
millionaire yacht-owner who is looked to for gun-running 
purposes. The millionaire’s Irish sympathies have con- 
siderably cooled, but Jane’s beauty does the trick, and so 
the scene shifts to Ireland and gradually works up to the 
inevitable tragedy. The story is told with all Mr. Temple 
Thurston's accustomed skill and vivid powers of description. 


ECHO. By Shaw Desmond. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


There have been several stories of reincarnation, and 
we opened “ Echo”’ half expecting to find it a customary 
narration of the hero’s adventures down the ages during 
his successive rebirths. But that is not Mr. Shaw Desmond’s 

way. His story is 

written in the first 

person, and in a 

prologue the teller of 

it sees a girl in an old 
_ London garden, and 
in a flash knows he 
knew her two 
thousand years ago ; 
has known her again 
and again in later 
reincarnations, but 
she has never shared 
his memory, never 
recognised him, 
though she has been 
Photo by Swaine. Mr,Shaw Desmond. troubled as by an 
, echo of a lost 
memory. He turns from that figure in the garden back 
to the days of ancient Rome, when Nero was emperor, and 
his story is all of that first life he remembers, when he met 
the bewildering, strangely beautiful Deeshie, who could 
be cruel and dominant, and wonderfully feminine and kind. 
He was an Irishman who had been captured and carried 
oft to Rome, and because of his great height and strength 
and prowess in battle has become a gladiator. The 
amazingly vivid accounts of his fights in the arena are 
among the most exciting and thrilling things of the kind 
we have ever read; his passionate love of Deeshie, their 
brief happiness, his last great fight with his doughty rival 
and the tragedy that ends it all are told with an extra- 
ordinary zest and realistic power. Mr. Shaw Desmond 
is at times a little verbose, but he recreates the life of old 
Rome and gives vitality to his men and women, with a 
sense of character and drama and an imaginative insight 
that readers who are susceptible to romance will find 
irresistible. 


FAINT AMORIST. By Elizabeth Sprigge. 7s.6d. (Knopf.) 


From internal evidence it would appear that Miss Sprigge 
has been at Oxford, but this book, her second novel, is far 
more than the bright rush into print with which it is now 
customary to round off one’s college career. There is 


mastery here, and restraint, and throughout one has the 
feeling that the author is in no way exhausted. In the 
presence of a very real achievement one looks forward to 
still better work to come. Miss Sprigge has insight into 
character and considerable technical skill. She has a 
delicate touch for the intricacies of mood and the subtleties 
of feeling, and she never errs by pressing her points. Hugh 
Dean, sensitive and romantic, married to a wife with whom 
he is out of sympathy, falls in love with Sabrina Orden. 
Hugh is making his name and fame as an architect, and 
partly for this reason, partly because of his temperament, 
is held back from anything clandestine and from the 
publicity of divorce. He is the “‘ faint amorist”’ of the 
title, which is taken from lines of Sidney: ‘“‘ Dost thou 
think to taste Love’s honey, and not drink one dram of 
gall ?”’ 


FAIR EXCHANGE, By Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 


mann.) 


This is a book which has obviously been written to order ; 
one may make this criticism, which debars it from only 
the highest class of all, without intending or implying 
any discredit. Most readable books come into being that 
way. The author set himself to devise a story, and its 
whole success or failure depends upon his ability and 
character. Mr. Grant Richards is well known as a man of 
wide experience, literary, commercial and social, and as 
one might expect from him the book is thoroughly success- 
ful. It is the story of how a wealthy man of no occupation 


_ rearranges his life after the disturbance of separating from 


the extravagant and brainless wife who, up till then, has 
engrossed most of his attention. He performs a service of 
staggering generosity to a total stranger, which turns out 
to be a good investment ; he does an excellent deal in 
picture buying ; he devotes a part of his fortune and the 
whole of his time to a laudable endeavour to help un- 
deserving cases of misfortune which gains him a new 
interest in life and, incidentally, a wife. It is an eminently 
agreeable book. 


THE WORM. By Desmond Coke. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


When, a good many years ago now, Mr. Coke broke new 
ground in school fiction he did not hestitate to attack all 
previous school stories as being both untrue and harmful. 
In the book now before us he claims “‘ to be not altogether 
unregenerate,’’ a phrase that needs the further explanation 
that here he would “‘ merely illustrate, without'expressing, 
certain criticisms which seem to me deserved by some 
parents, many masters and most public schools, mainly 
in connection with one special but not uncommon type 
of boy. ‘‘ Such-a boy, special but not uncommon, was 
Hugo Dean, only son of an athletic naval commander 
whose absences at sea had made him a stranger to his 
own boy. Thus at the age of thirteen we find Hugo, 
on the eve of entering a public school, a reserved and diffi- 
dent youth, with no interest in games, but something of an 
expert in old furniture and other by-ways of connoisseur- 
ship. So it was almost inevitable that in his earliest days 
at Bilton he was promptly dubbed ‘“ The Worm,” and 
being maladroit enough to challenge the taunt, the name 
stuck to him for his five years at school. Now Hugo, be 
it said, was no coward, but by the laws of the school he 
was precluded from proving his mettle in a fight, and on 
the football field where alone he could have done this, he 
was a complete and absolute duffer. Mr. Coke describes 
with his old skill Hugo’s suffering under this kind of subtle 
mental bullying, and the fumbling attempts of various 
masters to cure the boy of his diffidence. The various 
types of schoolboy at Bilton are cleverly drawn, from the 
miniature man of the world thoroughly versed in the latest 
London plays to the resplendent heroes of the football 
team. For a time the horrid nickname was almost for- 
gotten when Hugo, by strenuous work in the vacation, 
developed a positive genius as a bowler, but the old 
idiosyncrasies could not be submerged, and the last scenes 
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Some of CHAMBERS’S Forthcoming Books 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 1927 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
New Edition in 10 volumes. Cloth, 20/- net; half-mor., 35/- net per vol. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF 


THEIR NAMES. By GARETH BROWNING. 


10/6 net 


With 50 full-page charming illustrations in colour by M. C. POLLARD. 

In addition to describing the flowers and where they are to be found, this book 
picturesquely tells the stories of how their names originated. It will be interesting to the 
young folks to learn that some of the names tell us of ancient gods, goddesses, kings, heroes, 
saints, of witches and fairies, and all sorts of magical and fascinating people. 


WILD DRUMALBAIN : Or, THE ROAD TO MEGGERNIE AND GLEN COE. 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR, Author of “ Over the Sea to Skye” 


and ‘“‘ Behold the Hebrides ! ” 


Illustrated with 40 beautiful photographs. 


7/6 net 


A collection of essays, descriptive and historical, dealing with the home country of 
Rob Roy, Loch Lomond, Glen Lyon, Rannoch, and other districts in Central Scotland, 
famed for their romantic scenery and associations. 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. By ARTHUR GRANT. 7/6 net 
Charmingly illustrated with photographs. 


Mr. Grant writes from personal observation, and deals in sympathetic and appreciative 
language with the historical and literary associations of our great Cathedrals and beautiful 


places of pilgrimage. 


THE FRINGES OF FIFE. New and Enlarged Edition by JOHN GEDDIE. 


With 16 full-page illustrations in colour by ARTHUR WALL. 7/6 net 
The book also contains many charming pen-and-ink sketches by LOUIS WIERTER 


and ARTHUR WALL. 


Uniform with “ The Fringes of Edinburgh.” 
THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE. By ANDREW HOGG. 2/6 net 


Samuel ”’ is ever eager to be kindly, but a shrewd sister resents the manner in which 


he is perpetually imposed upon, and very pithily and pawkily tries to instil into him the 
necessity for using his head as well as his heart in connection with his good deeds. The 


book is rich in Scottish humour. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. By ETHEL M. WARD. 1/6 net 
Contains The King’s Cobbler; Princess Kindheart ; The Silver Whistle ; The Dream 
Seller; A Peep into Fairyland ; The Magic Soup. (To be had separately at 3d. each). 


CHAMBERS'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS FOR 1927 


Splendidly illustrated and with most attractive jackets in colour 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net 
A story of peril and prowess in Rumania. 
PATIENCE AND HER PROBLEMS 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 5/- net 
Girls’ characteristics in varying moods are 
described in this interesting and enter- 
taining story in a way that reveals Miss 
Oxenham's wonderful knowledge of her sex. 
THE SEVEN SCAMPS 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 5/- net 
The Seven Scamps are not all boys. 
THE LORD OF THE KOREAN HILLS 
By KENT CARR. 3/6 net 


ROONI: A Story of Schoolgirls in Nice 
By MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN 
New Ed. G. B. GRINNELL. 3/6 net 
Pioneering days in the Wild West. 

FOR LAND AND LIBERTY 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net 
A story of the Norman Conquest. 


BIDDY THE FUGITIVE 
By NATALIE JOAN. 3/6 net 
A delightful story of a charming Irish 
schoolgirl. 


THE PRINCESS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net 
Miss Brent-Dyer again takes her readers 
to the beautiful Tyrol country. 


IN STEEL-GREY ARMOUR 
By DAVID KER. 3/6 net 
A tale of chivalry and adventure in the 
thirteenth century. 


THOMASINA TODDY 
By JOSEPHINE ELDER. 2/6 net 
The author of ‘‘ The Scholarship Girl”’ gives 
another of her bright and original studies. 
CROSS WINDS FARM 
By EDITH E. COWPER. 2/6 net 
The story of a lucky windfall. 
DORTY SPEAKING 
By ANNE MacDONALD. 2/6 net 
A school story for young readers. 


CHAMBERS'S PICTURE BOOKS 
BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES. By G. VERNON STOKES.  6/- net 


Delightful drawings in colour and black-and-white combined with apt and quaintly 


humorous verses by MISS B. PARKER. 


MR. SKIDDLEYWINKS. [Illustrated by HAROLD B. NEILSON. 3/6 net 
For Mr. Nelson’s fascinating pen-and-ink drawings Miss MILLARD provides delight- 
fully appropriate verses, the humour of which will at once appeal to the children. 


There, in an ancient hollow tree, 
Lives Mr. Skiddleywinks 

The Cobbler, and his family, 
As blithe as bobolinks. 


In dainty shoes he can supply 
The fairies dancing go; 

For soles repaired and heels set high 
His charges are quite low. 


THE LITTLE LOST PIGS. By HELEN FULLER NORTON. 2/6 net 
Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. 
The story of Rosaline and Piggy Joe, two very naive and interesting little pigs. The 
Saturday Review of Literature says :—‘‘ Of utmost simplicity.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
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of Hugo’s schooldays show him as head of his house at 
open warfare with the captain of the “‘ fifteen.’ At last 
mind triumphed over body, and with the triumph Hugo 
found himself and Commander Dean found a son that he 
could understand and admire. 


TALES OF MYSTERY. Edited by Ernest Rhys and C. A. 
Dawson Scott. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

There are many first rate flesh-creeping thrills in this 
collection of stories of the supernatural by dead and living 
writers. Mrs. Dawson Scott, one of the two able editors 
of the short story series of which this constitutes Volume V, 
herself contributes a grim and effective little story of a 
farmer who is being “ ill-wished’’ by an enemy, and is 
drawn to seek assistance from a wise woman—an erstwhile 
mistress of his. The authors range from Daniel Defoe to 
H. G. Wells and Barry Pain. Miss May Sinclair’s story is 
one of hate and murder, and the victim’s ghost behaves 
like no other ghost in fiction. Some of the tales—and 
these are among the best in the book—are true experiences, 
but whether it was wise to mix fact and fiction in the same 
collection is doubtful. One feels that faithful records 
like ‘‘ Peter ’’ by Hermon Ould and “ The Grey Man”’ by 
Rebecca West belong to an altogether different plane from 
imaginative fantasies like ‘‘ The Moth’”’ of H. G. Wells 
and ‘‘ The Horla’’ of Guy de Maupassant. However all 
the tales are excellent of their kind, and every lover of 
ghost stories should certainly possess this collection. 


HIS EXCELLENCY. By Christine Campbell Thomson. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Perhaps there are one or two things in ‘“‘ His Excellency ” 
which ought not to have happened—it is a debatable 
point—but it is an interesting story; the interest is well 
maintained throughout, and the characterisation is good. 
Eileen Cavanagh, Toby McQuade, Hector Ellison, Governor 
of a little tropical colony, and his philandering, vindictive 
wife Theodora, are particularly well drawn. Eileen is 
staying with the Governor, her half-brother, and before 
long she and Toby, who had known her in England when 
she was a child, are in love with each other. But the 
Governor has made Toby promise to say nothing of love 
to her until she is twenty, and this opens the door to 
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subsequent disaster. Illness forces the Governor to leave 
Toby in charge of the colony and go away to Ceylon with 
his wife and Eileen. Here they become acquainted with 
the undesirable Maurice Rogers, and while Hector is away 
on a shooting expedition, his wife resolves that, to get 
her off her hands, Eileen shall marry Rogers. As Eileen 
detests the man too much to consent to this, he and 
Theodora concoct a scheme for compromising the girl 
with him and, Eileen lending herself too easily to this 
scheme and misunderstanding the reticence of the absent 
Toby, is shamed and harried into a disastrous marriage 
that, when she learns the truth about her husband, over- 
whelms her in disgrace and humiliation. How she wins 
her way back through misery, suffering and tragedy to 
the happiness she seemed to have lost for ever makes a 
story that is well worth reading. 


WATCH THE WALL. By Temple Lane. 7s. 6d. (John 
Long.) 

This is a story of the Dorsetshire coast in the early days 
of the last century, when smuggling was rife and a French 
invasion was feared. Yet it is by no means an ordinary 
string of thrills. It contains clever character-drawing 
and exhibits a most careful study of the period. Robert 
Hemingway for instance is a picture of the affected, blasé 
dandy of the Beau Brummell order. Amongst the minor 
personages, Parson Tucker is a delightful old bookworm 
of whom we see too little. He discourses to his guest on 
the rise of romantic poetry, “‘ Mr. Coleridge,” ‘‘ Mr. Words- 
worth,’”’ Rabelais and the like, and is oblivious of every- 
thing but books. The dénouement will take the most 
experienced reader by surprise. The movement of the 
story carries the reader forward so rapidly that a second 
reading is necessary if the aptness of the dialogue, the 
correctness of the allusions and the clever hints of local 
colour are to be appreciated. 


THE HUNDREDTH MAN. by G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Burgin is steadily drawing nearer to scoring a 
century of books, and to all appearances he will be good 
enough for another. Indeed one of the characters in this 
book, Madame Michelle, the landlady of the ‘‘ Lion D’Or,”’ 
is as charming and irresistibly refreshing as any that have 
originated from his pen. Two Australian brothers, twins, 
remarkably alike in appearance, but totally opposite in 
character, are depicted. Ambrose, the elder by a few 
minutes, is a ghastly failure in everything and ends by 
decoying an English girl, Robina, into a mock: marriage 
and then deserting her. Orlando, the younger brother, is 
incensed by his brother’s behaviour, and sets out to put 
matters as right as he can. He arrives in England to 
find Robina and her cousin have fled to the Continent, 
and they are traced to the kindly care of Madame Michelle. 
There are romantic developments, and by far the best 
part of the story happened in the neighbourhood of the 
“Lion D’OQr.”’ 


TALES FROM BALZAC. With a Preface by George 
Saintsbury. 7s.6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 

Welcome indeed is this portly volume containing the 
best of Balzac as exemplified in the shorter stories of that 
wonderful master in the world of fiction. Many people 
who have been impressed by the short stcries or by two 
or three of the novels embraced in the library of books 
grouped as the ‘‘Comédie Humaine,’’ must consciously 
or unconsciously have longed for just such a volume 
as this one in which are brought together eleven of those 
longish short stories, some of which would claim inclusion 
in the most carefully selected group of the world’s best 
fiction in this form. Here for instance are such tales 
as ‘‘ El Verdugo,” ‘‘ At the Sign of the Cat and Racket,”’ 
“Christ in Flanders’’ and ‘‘ The Atheist’s Mass,’ and 
others not less impressive—and also an interesting preface 
by that great student of the French novel, Professor 
Saintsbury, who says: “It is of course possible for those 
who only or mainly look for defects, absences, mis-hits 
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or mis-fits, to find them in these eleven short stories by 
one of the very greatest and certainly one of the most 
unique of novelists. But for those who look for positives 
rather than negatives, they should be found satisfactory. 

. . But it would not be easy to collect a batch more 
illustrative of Balzacity—of that strange concentration of 
force which distinguishes him from all other writers of 
fiction.”” In the course of his introduction Professor 
Saintsbury gives a brief and pertinent appreciation of each 
of the series of tales included in the volume. 


THE BLACK PAWN. By Bruce Norman. 7s. 6d. (Arrow- 
smith.) 


The annual Congress of the International Union of Chess 
Players, a revolution in the little state of Neuwiese, on 
the Adriatic Sea, and a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Anglo-Asiatic Oil Company: there might at first sight 
seem to be little connection between these three things. 
But Freddie Reeve, who chances to read stray items of 
information about them all in the same issue of a news- 
paper, finds them very intimately associated, for the Chess 
Players turn out to be a secret society playing a dangerous 
game of intervention in international affairs. Going to 
the Chess Players’ Congress at Bath, Reeve, an amateur 
detective, scents a plot, in the investigation and unravel- 
ment of which he has strange adventures at home and 
abroad, narrowly escapes death, and wins a beautiful girl. 
Mr. Norman gives us neither probability of incident nor 
serious characterisation. But he is a deft hand at stringing 
thrills upon a thread of mystery. 


HUNGRY LOVERS. By Ann Stokes. 7s. 6d. (C. W: 
Daniel.) 

Capital punishment is a subject so much under discussion 
in recent years that this story is of peculiar interest and 
should appeal to all who are not afraid to face the grim 
facts of life. It is unpretentious, told naturally, without 
an effort, and deals with commonplace people such as you 
may meet any day in London travelling to and from their 
places of work. Irene, the girl; Albert, her lover; the 
grasping, selfish old father whom she has promised her 
dying mother not to leave—these are real characters, 
sympathetically dealt with, and the tragedy that over- 
whelms the two lovers is full of pathos and horror. ‘‘ Hun- 
gry Lovers’’ is an unusual book, deserving a better title, 
and if it serves to make people think seriously on the 
question of putting to death those found guilty of murder, 
it will have served a good purpose. But apart from this, 
merely from the story point of view, it is well worth reading 
and will not easily be forgotten. 


FIDGETS. By George A. Birmingham. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Dignified and stately enough is the commencement of 
G. A. B.’s new book, but not for long is that key maintained. 
The fidgets first began to work in the Rev. Anthony Craw- 
shay, and received a decided goad when he was accosted 
by a tramp late one night. This tramp, Stokes, had an 
intriguing tale to tell of hidden wealth, on an island off the 
Connaught coast. A mere hint was sufficient for the im- 
patient Tony, and the two of them were off, leaving feeble 
excuses behind. Just as keen was Lady Anne, Tony’s 
mother-in-law, who was years younger in spirit than 
Elinor his wife, and on the vaguest rumour she, with her 
guest, a London publisher, and her butler, Prichard, were 
hot on the scent. The fun, once they started on their 
wild chase, was fast and furious. Their being persistently 
mixed up with the illegal whisky distilling business brings 
about many ludicrous complications. The book is full of 
delightful humour. 


THE BRIDE’S PRELUDE, By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick introduces us always to so many 
pleasant persons, and her unpleasant ones rouse so much 
interest, that most readers when they come to the end of 
a new novel by her at once wish her to write another 


NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


AN 
A New Volume in the Variorum Edition of the Works of ; 


William Shakespeare 


CORIOLANUS 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., and HORACE HOWARD FURNE SS, 
je. A.B, Litt.D. (Ready Shortly.) Royal 8vo. 
Gilt top. Uncut edges. Cloth. 25s. 3 
Technically “* Coriolanus ” is one of Shakespeare's finest plays. T. S. 
Eliot in ‘“‘ The Sacred Wood ” claims it is a better play than ‘* Hamlet.” 


It completes the series of Roman plays and is consequently in demand 
by all collectors of this edition. 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 24 full-page 
illustrations. New Library binding. 15s. 
This book is different from most biographies. It is an analytical and 
intimate study of a many-sided man. 


The Practical Book of Italian, Spanish 


and Portuguese Furniture 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL. Frontispiece in 
colour and about 240 doubletone illustrations. 42s. 
Lippincott’s Practical Book series. 

A most practical work in one volume covering the furniture of these 
three countries now so greatly to the fore in decoration. 


WHERE’S EMILY 


A New Fleming Stone Detective Story 7s. 6d. 
By CAROLYN WELLS, Author of “ All At Sea,”’ etc. 
This new thriller has one of the most diabolical and apparently un- 
fathomable plots Miss Wells ever unearthed 


THE WHITE FLOWER 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. 7s. 6d. 
Here's another of Mrs. Hill's eagerly awaited stories—a romance as 
charming as “ Job’s Niece’ and as full of thrills as anyone could 
possibly wish. 


By JANE ABBOTT, Author of Juliet is Twenty,’’etc. 
Frontispiece in colour and three other illustrations 
by EMLEN McCoNNELL. 


A whole-hearted, true-to-nature story, the kind girls like to read, and 
the kind Mrs. Abbott writes so well. 


THE FORTUNATE CALAMITY 
By PANSY (ISABELLA M. ALDEN). 7s. | 
Frontispiece in colour and three other ‘Geunteations | 


by GRACE Norcross. 

Here is another girls’ book by that inimitable writer, ‘‘ Pansy,’’ whose 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN : 


stories have always made such a wide appeal to younger readers. 


By MILDRED STAPLEY BYNE, Co-author of 
* Spanish Gardens and Patios.’’ 65 illustrations 
and a quaintly drawn frontispiece and map. Original 
and attractive binding. 8vo. 21s. 
Here is a volume that throws Spain open like a great museum to the 
art-lovers of the world. The author has given in this book extremely 
practical suggestions. Everyone who contemplates a trip to Spain 
will welcome her explicit directions as to how to reach these shrines 
of the past, and where to stay. 


s FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF 
PHARMACY 


By CHARLES H. LAWALL. The Curious Lore of 
Drugs and Medicines through the Ages. The Story 
of Panacea Hunters from the Dawn of History. 
64 illustrations mostly from original sources. Indexed. 

25s. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


LETTERS, TILL NOW UNPUBLISHED 

In the Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 
Introductory Essay and Commentary. By MARY 
NEWTON STANARD. Special Edition limited to 
300 copies for sale in England. With facsimiles of 
all letters and 15 illustrations. 8vo. £3 3s. 
This group of letters contains the only correspondence, published 4 
unpublished, between Poe and his foster-father, John Allan. 
explains the mystery of where Poe was during his two years of tone 
service, and the exact nature of the quarrel between Poe and Mr. Allan, 
which so far has been only guesswork. 
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without delay. In her new book she has characteristically 
woven a deeply interesting story out of familiar situations. 
Cressida Gilfoy’s liaison with Colin St. Just on the eve of 
her marriage to Tim Hendra coincides with the mysterious 
disappearance of a string of pearls, her godfather’s marriage- 
gift. The main interest of the story lies in the ensuing 
complications that darkened the first year of her married 
life, since the pursuit of the thief involved the betrayal of 
Cressida’s guilt. The problem becomes highly dramatic 
and its moments of delicacy are handled with Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s usual tact. In the end Cressida’s family 
tradition gives her the courage to meet and surmount the 
revelation of her guilt. 


GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN. By Harold Bell Wright. 
7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 

The world’s best seller knows well how to combine an 
earnest message with a charming love story. Mr. Bell 
Wright shows us the modern girl; restless, reckless. 
People,’ says she, ‘‘ have forgotten how to love.’’ Mr. 
Saxton, deputised by Big Dan Matthews to visit and 
reform a certain country town, tells the groceryman’s 
daughter that “if they have, it is because they have 
forgotten how to worship.’’ In the end Georgia’s difficult 
romance ends happily. Mr. Wright is rather more con- 
cerned here perhaps with his message than with his tale ; 
though the tale is entirely readable. He is convinced, 
Dan Matthews and Mr. Saxton, if you like, are convinced, 
that denominationalism is the trouble that is wrecking 
the world. ‘‘ Make no mistake, Young America is rejecting 
the Church because it sees through the pretences, shams 
and failures of denominationalism. Under this system of 
ruinous competition the moc -hurch is everything else 
but a place of worship. It isa, of entertainment, a 
social centre, an amusement hall.’’ in this story, to the 
town of Westover is brought a new church, evidently our 
author’s ideal. The minister reads a saying of Christ, 
and in letters of light over the pulpit appears another. 
It is all very interesting, and most vigorously told. 


NOW EAST, NOW WEST. 
(Benn.) 


By Susan Ertz. 7s. 6d. net. 


The title of Miss Ertz’s new book, strange to say of 
titles, really adumbrates the theme. The heroine, a 
socially ambitious young woman, unintelligent but gifted 
with a knack of “ getting up”’ literature and the arts, 
persuades her husband, who is quite comfortable where he 
is, to exchange New York for London in order that she 
may mix in aristocratic and cultured society. Then, just 
as he has got to like English ways and society and has 
had his dormant intelligence awakened by a sympathetic 
middle-aged. Englishwoman, she persuades him to return 
to America because, having fallen in love with a peer’s son 
who never dreamed of marrying her, she hates the idea of 
remaining in a country where she would always be likely 
to meet him. There are few authors who could be trusted 
to treat so ironical and topsy-turvy a theme as this with 
the necessary lightness and delicacy. Miss Ertz however 
develops it so dexterously and invests it with such humour 
and tenderness that even the cheapness and commonness 
of the heroine suffer a sort of transfiguration. 


TISH PLAYS THE GAME. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Rinehart has already created a most lively figure 
in her twinkling, tiresome, audacious, grey-haired spinster 
“* Tish,’’ and here we have a collection of new short stories 
all about her. Tish is indomitable. She has a shot at 
swimming, announcing that ‘‘the normal human being 
should be as much at home in water as in the air, and vice 
versa, to follow the great purpose.’ Tish tries floating, 
but collapses after much splashing. ‘‘ Take me in, please, 
and go slowly. I think I’ve swallowed a fish.”” For about 
an hour or so she maintains that she has swallowed it, and 
can feel it flopping about inside her. But after a time the 


sensation ceases, and she says that either she had been 


mistaken or “‘ it had died.’’ Tish golfing, and Tish nearly 
shipwrecked are amusing, but Tish at a spiritualistic 
séance is best of all, when a goldfish materialises and plops 
into a bowl of water. The trumpet that hovers round in 
the air making kissing sounds is delightful. Mrs. Rinehart 
has written these stories quickly and gaily, and they are 
to be considered as purely recreative. 


THE GLEAM IN THE NORTH. ByD.K. Broster. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann. ) 

In this sequel to her Jacobite romance, ‘‘ The Flight of 
the Heron,’’ Miss Broster has written another fine book. 
Whatever may be one’s prejudices against sequels, these 
are for the moment suspended. So exquisite and self- 
contained is Miss Broster’s art that the story is quite 
independent for its interest on the earlier tale. The scene 
is set six years after Culloden, from whose battle-field, 
it will be remembered, Ewen Cameron was rescued. The 
book opens with a dialogue between his two small sons, 
a perfect piece of narrative and a stroke of genius in linking 
up what has gone before. The story is a study in friendship 
between Ewen Cameron and his cousin, Dr. Archibald 
Cameron. Looking at the book from the standpoint of 
an historical novel, one notes the naturalness and smooth- 
ness of the dialogue. The tale is, as it were, in costume 
(though by an edict after Culloden the wearing of the 
tartan was proscribed), yet the characters are first and last 
men and women, and only secondarily figures in history. 
Miss Broster has written nothing finer than the closing 
scenes in the Tower and at Tyburn, “ the sally-port to 
eternity.” 


The Bookman’s Table. 


DRAMA. By Ashley Dukes. 2s. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

If we have any quarrel with this book it is with the title, 
for we have rightly grown to relegate the word drama to 
the literary aspect of theatre art, and there are books and 
to spare upon drama which have the merest nodding 
acquaintance with the all-inclusive theatre. Mr. Dukes 
has essayed and achieved a wider study. The chapter 
headings alone of his book indicate its scope: The Nature 
of Drama; Varieties of Drama; the Dramatist; the 
Actor; the Producer; the Scene; the Playhouse; the 
Audience; and finally a review of the Drama, present 
and future. Thus it is a book about the theatre, admirable 
in its balance of the parts which go to make that esthetic 
whole, and refusing steadfastly to subscribe to the belief 
that the theatre is the dramatist’s and the fullness thereof. 
The breadth of the survey—extending from the very 
beginning of dramatic expression to the promise of to- 
morrow, glancing at the classic and important contemporary 
drama of many countries, and bringing a like catholicity 
to bear upon the other aspects of the theatre—necessitates 
a bird’s-eye view which yields general features rather than 
details. That however has invariably been the tendency 
in this series, and it is remarkable that in the little more 
than two hundred pages at his disposal Mr. Dukes has 
managed so comprehensive a survey of his subject. On 
detail we should probably find the book more provocative. 
It is not however diversion from the author’s detailed 
opinion so much as acceptance of his wide sympathy with 
and wise approach to the problem of the threate which we 
would express. His insistence upon it as the team-work 
of craftsmen and his understanding of its social significance, 
and its relation to the movement of the ever-changing 
spirit of mankind renders this book a true apologia for the 
art which he has served as critic and creator. 


Home University Library. 


THE ASSTHETES. By W. J. Turner. 4s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


The preface to this little work is embarrassing: the 
author of it seems to claim so much. ‘“‘ Here we find— 
so it seems to me,” says Mr. Turner, ‘‘ a sensuous, passion- 
ate, logical, imaginative and harmonious entity—abstracted 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘** THE BOOKMAN,” 
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From “ EIGHTY-EIGHT CARTOONS.” 
By POWYS EVANS 


( Cayme Press). 
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and yet concrete—that comprehends those ideas and 
includes those intuitions of our age which are suggested 
by the word art.’”” To achieve so much within the limits 
of seventy small pages would be to achieve the miraculous, 
and the present reviewer, in reading this work, is not 
conscious of having assisted at the working of a miracle. 
Couching his essay in the form of a Socratic dialogue and 
giving it those characterising touches which make the 
speakers seem to be alive, Mr. Turner has succeeded in 
giving literary expression to a number of views current in 
our time concerning the nature of art; and incidentally 
he reveals what seems to be the fact, that very few profes- 
sional critics of art base their judgments upon any recognis- 
able standard. If incompetent critics would read ‘‘ The 
#Esthetes’’ they might be stimulated to consider the 
bases of their own profession, and that would be achieve- 
ment enough. The lay reader will find that the work will 
help him to clarify his own ideas, but he will not necessarily 
feel that Mr. Turner has settled current esthetic problems 
once and for all. 


THE CAPE COLOUR QUESTION. By W. M. Macmillan. 
21s. net. (Faber & Gwyer.) 

A subject that has mostly been confined to ephemeral 
pamphlets and letters to the Press at controversial moments 
has here been raised to the dignity of an able historical 
survey that looks like achieving a permanent value. Mr. 
Macmillan, who is Professor of History at the Witwaters- 
rand University, Johannesburg, has applied himself for 
some years past to doing for the South African native races 
what better known historians have been doing over here 
for years in regard to the peasantry of Europe. He shows 
how the steady pressure of the white races northward has 
an historical and moral interest as well as an economic 
excuse ; and he makes out a strong case for the conten- 
tion that even on utilitarian grounds, nothing can be 
gained by reducing the subject races of the sub-continent 
to a shiftless and dependent condition rather worse than 
the statutory slavery which lasted at the Cape until the 
Emancipation Act of 1833. He shows how the abolitionist 
campaign of Wilberforce and his group could never have 
succeeded as it did without the self-sacrificing spade-work 
of the missionaries, and although he works the Exeter 
Hall policy rather high and hard, he proves the claim of 
Dr. John Philip to rank among the greatest of the makers 
of South Africa. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Vol. Il: THE 
PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. By J. J. Findlay. 
tos. 6d. (London University Press.) 

This book is the completing volume of a work the begin- 
ning of which was noticed here some time ago. The first 
dealt very largely with education as a legislative and 
administrative concern, and discussed constructively the 
topics that arise for the national side of educational 
activity. The present volume deals with definite school 
problems and confronts us with class-room adventures. 
Professor Findlay is an ‘“‘ old hand’’; and what he does 
not know about methods, plans and ideals of teaching is 
hardly knowledge. The two volumes together may be 
taken as a compact and practical encyclopedia of educa- 
tion, and as such commended very cordially to the notice 
of librarians, teachers, parents and administrators. No 
one in fact who has any concern with the schools can afford 
to be without it. 


FLEMISH ART: A CRITICAL SURVEY. By Roger Fry. 
6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Roger Fry, while his opinions about modern art 
may excite controversy, elicits nothing but profound 
admiration and respect when he is dealing with the works 
of the old masters. His lectures at the Queen’s Hall, 
under the auspices of the National Art Collections Fund, 
on the great exhibition of Flemish Art held this winter at 
Burlington House, will long be remembered by all who 
heard them as two brilliant and illuminating discourses 
on the principal masterpieces in this collection. Those 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
John Drinkwater’s New Play 


BIRD IN HAND 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Paper, 2s. 6d. net 


EMMA HAMILTON 


By O. A. SHERRARD 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
A new biography of Nelson’s ‘““ Emma.” 


ARTHUR OF BRITAIN 


By E. K. CHAMBERS 


Sir Edmund Chambers discusses, in a fully documented 
study, the story of Arthur inits legendary and historical 
aspects. Ios. 6d. net 


21s, net 


FOUR PLAYS 


By S. and J. ALVAREZ QUINTERO 


in English versions by Helen and Harley Granville- 
Barker. ‘“‘ The Women Have Their Way.” “ Fortu- 
nato’’ (2s. net). ‘‘A Hundred Years Old.” ‘“‘ The 
Lady from Alfaqueque.”’ 


In one vol., 10s. 6d. net. Single plays, 2s. 6d. net. 


DRAMA 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


By G. MARTINEZ SIERRA. Translated by Helen 


and Harley Granville-Barker. 3s. 6d. net 
AT NUMBER FIFTEEN 
By es oe BROSNAN 3s. 6d. net 


(Sheffield Prize Play) 


ISRAEL IN THE KITCHEN 


By NOAH ELSTEIN 3s. 6d. net 
(Jewish Drama League Prize) 


THE “LITTLE PLAYS” 
HANDBOOK 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. A Guide for Producers 
of his Franciscan Plays. 5s. net 


SIX GENTLEMEN IN A ROW 


One act. Translated from Jules Romains by H. 
GRANVILLE-BARKER. Is. net 


SCIENCE 
THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS 


By G. H. CARPENTER, D.Sc. (‘‘ Biological Hand- 
books ’’). Illustrated. 16s. net 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY 


By CHARLES ELTON Textbooks of Animal 
Biology ’’). Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Autumn List, giving fuller details, on application 
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who heard and those who did not hear Mr. Fry on that 
occasion will rejoice equally that his scholarly lectures 
have now been given permanent and amplified form, and 
his stimulating text, accompanied by excellent reproduc- 
tions of thirty-two paintings, constitutes a precious souvenir 
of a memorable exhibition. 


RENTS AND RAVAGES OF WAR: TEN YEARS’ AD- 
VENTURES AMONG LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 
By Dan Rider. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

In case any bookman pure and simple (we say simple 
advisedly) turns from this book as something that more 
concerns the man of affairs and accounts, let it be stated 
that it has high literary and narrative quality as well. 
It reveals a genuine vein of chivalrous humanity, and shows 
how a stand could be made against oppression and rack- 
renting even in the desperate times of war by an unofficial 
and inexperienced individual who had to work without 
funds or head-quarters and forge his own weapons as he 
went along. The story of the forming of the War Rents 
League makes one of the best accounts of sheer cam- 
paigning in our time, and every stage here described is 
justified by the evidence attending it. Moreover these 
anecdotes from life are related in a lively, crisp and 
amusing way, without names or offence, but with every 
particular that can convince the reader and make the 
lesson valuable. Mr. Rider (whom Mr. E. V. Lucas once 
stvled ‘‘ the Laughing Bookseller ’’) modestly informs us 
as to the part he played in forming deputations to West- 
minster and Whitehall, persuaded Ministers of State to 
take up the grievance at stake, and let them persuade 
him in turn to join the various committees that carried 
the good work on. He must have travelled incessantly, 
first about the London area, and then up and down the 
country, in pursuit of his cause—the amelioration of 
harsh conditions for the harassed wives and mothers of 
men at the front; and this inoffensive record, full of the 
conciliatory spirit, must remain a valuable contribution 
to the humanities of war time. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON N. WRANGEL. J 15s. 
(Benn.) 

The first part of this book is entertaining enough, but 
somewhat rambling and disconnected. There are anecdotes 
galore, and memories, picturesque and faithful, of the 
writer’s upbringing in a large family in a household where 
serfs were kept like slaves. But people who are fortunate 
enough to get hold of the volume will always keep it for 
its extraordinarily vivid description of the Russian revolu- 
tions. Here indeed the Baron becomes eloquent, and 
describes the beginning of trouble and its development 
with a tragic power. It was in a street of St. Petersburg 
where there were throngs of people moving uneasily about, 
that a reservist shot at a policeman. “A terrific hurrah 
rings out like a thunderclap; the tempest is let loose! 
Thousands of human animals shout, yelp, and roar.” 
This was the prelude to what our author calls ‘‘ the stupid 
and bloody drama ”’ that was to be played. His escape is 
the last incident in his sad and unforgettable story. 


A PASSING GLANCE. 

THE BOOK OF THE SEA, by T. C. Bridges (7s. 6d. ; 
Harrap), deals in attractive manner not only with the sea 
itself, its movements, depths, etc., but with its manifold 
kindred interests, shipping, pirates, fish, lighthouses, etc. 
Profusely illustrated, it is a fascinating and comprehensive 
volume.—Assisted by leading experts and specialists, the 
editors of ALL ABOUT GARDENING (6s. ; Ward, Lock) 
have given just the knowledge the beginner requires and, 
at the same time, much valuable information for the more 
advanced.—Many valuable hints for the comfort and 
convenience of the little home, more often than not gained 
at the high price of experience, are to be found in 
PLANNING A HOME, by a Layman and His Wife (5s. ; 
Arrowsmith).—CAN YOU ANSWER THIS? George A. 
Birmingham’s Question Book (3s. 6d.; Fisher Unwin), is 
another contribution to the latest pastime. 


Books of the Month. 


From August [5th to September I5th. 


Books reviewed in this Number not included in List. 


In a prologue and epilogue to THE BRIDGE, compiled 
by NEA WALKER (21s. ; Cassells), Sir Oliver Lodge testifies 
to the care that was taken in obtaining evidence of survival 
in the remarkable case of which Miss Nea Walker gives 
very full and minute details. This book should be read 
by all who are interested in spiritualistic research and 
phenomena. 


Sterne has no place among the great letter writers, 
but his letters are as alive and alert and as personal as 
everything else he wrote. He wept too easily and too 
often. His affectations, his whimsicality, his irrepressible 
sentimentality play all over the letters and reveal the 
man as much as one so artificial and so given to posturing 
could reveal himself. Mr. BRIMLEY JOHNSON has made an 
excellent selection in THE LETTERS OF LAURENCE 
STERNE (6s.; John Lane), which he edits, with an 
interesting and useful Introduction. 


Twelve years of life in Java have equipped Mr. H. S. 
Banner for writing ROMANTIC JAVA, AS IT WAS AND IS 
(21s.; Seeley, Service)—a fascinating survey, in which 
he has penetrated as far back as the available information 
makes it possible. Java, with its indications that an 
autochthonous race was already there before the dis- 
integration of one original vast continent into Asia and 
Australasia, with its Hinduistic and Buddhist temples 
scattered over the country, and later its conversion to 
Islam; its unlimited monarchy, so foully stained with 
blood, emerging into the present conditions, presents a 
unique field for interesting research. The curious customs 
and crafts of this little known island are linked up with its 
instincts for arts, dramatic and decorative. These with its 
natural beauties are shown in many excellent illustrations. 


ABOUT ENGLAND, by M. Y. HuGues (5s.; Dent), 
is a capital guide to London and England in general for 
visitors and for those who belong here and want to know 
more of their country. Written in a pleasant, gossipy, 
familiar fashion, it starts with introductory chapters on 
our weather, history and scenery; devotes a separate 
section to London and its associations; but returns to 
London, its inns, streets, newspapers and people, with a 
special chapter on ‘‘ the old Vic,’’ and in later sections it 
takes you all about to villages, manufacturing districts, 
fairs and markets and interesting rural neighbourhoods. 
There are good chapters too on Sport, National Jests and 
the Sea. An informing and delightfully entertaining 
pocket companion, with some very beautiful drawings 
among its two score illustrations. 


A very useful book to everyone concerned with adver- 
tising is ADVERTISING, PRINTING AND ART IN COM- 
MERCE, by John T. Preston and ARCH ; 
Chapman & Hall). It is for the business man who has 
advertisements to place, the student who wants to make 
advertising his profession, and all who are anyway engaged 
in that profession. The expert advice it gives is supple- 
mented with about two hundred illustrations. 

There is grim irony, and pity and tragic misery enough 
in Marcret MartTInet’s NIGHT (5s.; Daniel) to con- 
vert even the most bellicose from any pride he may 
feel in the glittering prizes to be won in warfare, at the 
expense of such old, poor, desolate creatures as those 
whose loss and suffering are revealed in this impressive and 
poignant drama. The play is admirably translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. 


Precisely what Mr. ArtHUR J. HuGHEs is driving at 
in MY FRIEND THE LUNATIC (7s. 6d.;  Philpot) 
it is difficult to say. A young Oxford man, being very 
hard up, accepts an appointment as secretary to a learned 
professor who turns out to be an eccentric duke. Whether 
even a duke afflicted with so many oddities would be 
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BECOME AN ARTIST! 


You can if you will 


OU can indulge your desire to make in- 

teresting and beautiful drawings either 

as a highly profitable business or hobby or 
solely for pleasure. 

Learning to draw is a simple and fascina- 
ting occupation for spare hours when under- 
taken in the John Hassall way. And failure 
is impossible if you have even moderate 
ability and enthusiasm and will work con- 
scientiously through the John Hassall Postal 
Course. 

By post, without interference with your 
present vocation, wherever you reside, John 
Hassall, R.I., and his expert assistants— 
Copy this sketch tor who have trained many of the best known 

free criticism. artists of the day—can train you in the use 
of the pen, pencil or brush to depict the 
ordinary things and incidents of daily life, 


Drawing is one of the 
few hobbies which re- 


pay in £ s. d. and to create clever drawings and cartoons, or to 


pleasure the time spent evolve and execute drawings and posters for 
in their pursuit. 


advertisers. All good drawings and posters 
are saleable, and thus, whilst pursuing a 
most entrancing hobby, you have ever 
increasing opportunities of earning many 
extra guineas by your work and, maybe, of 
discovering for yourself an entirely new and 
highly paid career as a commercial artist. 
SEND TO-DAY a copy of the accom- 
panying sketch (or a specimen of original 
work) to John Hassall, R.I. By return of 
post you will receive FREE 
wi 1. The candid criticism of a recognised 
\ 


expert— 
we \\\) 2 A handsome illustrated BROCHURE 
Cree ‘\ which tells in detail of the John Hassall Postal 
— Course in Drawing, what it is, what it has 
done, and what it will do for you. Write to 


Mr. John Hassall, R.I., Principal, 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 


Dept. 149H, St. Alban 


NOVELS, STORIES, ARTICLES, etc. Revised, 

Typed and Sold. Personal Tuition in Journalism. 

Every aid for the Writer. Write or send MSS. for advice :— 

THE AUTHORS’ AID SERVICE (B), 40, Prince’s Avenue, 
HULL, East Yorks. 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


Organised by the Panton Arts Club. 


Closing date for entries in Winter Festival: November 30th. 


Competitions in Painting, Sculpture, Music, Elocution, 
Literature (Poetry, Short Stories, Articles, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, etc.). Winning entries handled for publication or pro- 
duction. During 1927, the work of prize-winners has been placed 
with The Bodley Head, Basil Blackwell, Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot, The Arts Theatre and leading publications. 


Syllabus published exclusively in the Panton Magazine. 


Quarterly 1/6, all newsagents. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
is carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials.—Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


TYPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS. 

1/- per 1,000 words. Good work.—Miss A. 
M. RIMMER, Fern Bank, Victoria Avenue, 
Craigydon, LLANDUDNO. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm; 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


Wanted—New 
Writers ! 


The Great Demand for Articles 
and Short Stories 


HEREVER you live, whether in the heart of a 

great city or in a remote village, you can earr 

money at home in spare time by writing articles and 
short stories. 

This has been aptly described as the golden age for 
writers. Journalism never offered finer opportunities 
than to-day. 

Hundreds of publications need the work of outside 
contributors. The supply of brightly-written articles 
and stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big 
prices are paid for good work. 


Earn While You Learn 


You can qualify by post, under the guidance of 
successful authors and journalists, to earn money by 
your pen. The expert tuition given by the Regent 
Institute will show you how to write, what to write 
about, and where to sell. 

The Institute’s records contain examples of almost 
instantaneous success by pupils who, not suspecting that 
they possessed aptitude, took up the study merely as 
a fascinating mental recreation. 

The moderate fee (payable by instalments) is inclu- 
sive. Special arrangements are made for Overseas 
students. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Succeed as a Writer” 


Send to-day for a copy of “ How to Succeed as a 
Writer,” the interesting prospectus issued by the 
Institute. 

This attractive booklet, which is free to literary 
aspirants, gives much striking information on the follow- 
ing (among other) subjects: What Writers Earn; The 
Scope for New Contributors ; Journalism for Women ; 
What Editors Say; Earning While Learning; The 
A B C of Subject-Finding ; Synopses of the Regent 
Courses. 

Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 

(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93R), 13, Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and post free. 
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Katherine Mansfield 
(Mrs. Middleton Murry) 
whose “ Journal ” (Constable) is reviewed in this Number. 


allowed to remain at large may be doubted; the story 
consists mainly of his queer manners and customs and his 
expositions of his extravagant philosophy of life which 
is usually mad enough but sometimes has a wry, satirical 
common-sense suggestion underlying its absurdities. 
Nonsensical but amusing, and not always so nonsensical 
as at first blush it seems. 


There are few authors who have quite the delicate 
touch for representing simple, everyday life in the attractive 
manner that characterises Mr. GEORGE STEVENSON’S work. 
Such material would be useless without this all too rare 
gift of carrying conviction and charm through the most 
matter-of-fact occurrences. In his new book, the numerous 
children of the Rev. and Mrs. Girling are real children, 
and FULFILLING (7s. 6d.; Bodley Head) follows each 
one up through the various stages of childhood, marriage 
and the varied vicissitudes beyond. What could be more 
simple, charming and realistic than the dialogue between 
the three spinster aunts who came to the rectory for their 
sister-in-law’s funeral, and wished to decide which should 
stay behind and play foster-mother. The book is full of 
this delicious humour, and insight. 


After following the original and always refreshing Emily 
through school days and literary efforts and achievements, 
both at Shrewsbury and New Moon, this third book, 
EMILY’S QUEST, by L. M. MontGomMery (7s. 6d. ; 
Hodder & Stoughton), carries her still farther through her 
romantic flights. The Murray blood in her is no mean 
heritage, and whatever she does, or whoever she is engaged 
to, she is a person of no small attraction and poise. We 
must confess that misunderstandings are the cause of her 
somewhat fluctuating affections, and when these are dis- 
persed, there is no hindrance to a perfectly satisfactory 
conclusion. We are glad to see Emily win through to such 
happiness, but we are distinctly sorry to say good-bye 
to her, that is, if we are obliged to; perhaps we may be 
allowed to hear more of her. 


ART 
BeLtt—Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Abridged and edited 
by A. J. Finberg. Ios. 
METHUEN.—The Important Pictures of The Louvre. 
Florence Heywood. 7s. 6d. 


Stup10.—Masters of Etching: Francisco de Goya. Intro- 
duction by Malcolm C. Salaman.—The Life and 


Work of Edgar Degas. J.B. Manson. 42s.—Famous 
Sporting Prints. IV: Coaching. 5s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Dent.—Rovers and Stay-at-Homes. Maribel Edwin. 
Illustrated by M. M. Howard. 5s. 

OxForD PrEss.—Cinderella’s Garden. W. Macneile Dixon. 
5s. 

PARTRIDGE.—The Mystery of the Polar Star. Captain 
E. R. G. R. Evans. 

SAVILLE—Songs for My Little Ones, from Punch. Set to 
music by Sir Frederic H. Cowen. 6s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


APPLETON.—Shakespeare, Actor-Poet. Clara Longworth 
de Chamburn. tos. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Letters from England. Karel Capek. 
Translated by Paul Selver. 3s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss.—More Contemporary 
Americans. Percy H. Boynton. 12s. 6d. 

FANFROLICO PrEss.—William Blake. Jack Lindsay. 3s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—The Private Diary of Leo Tolstoy. Edited 
by Aylmer Maude. Translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude. 15s. 

Hutcuinson.—Speeches. The Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
18s.—Letters of the Late Father B. W. Maturin to 
Lady Euan-Smith. 4s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Prefaces and Introductions. Anatole France. 

OxrorD.—The Essays of Montaigne. Translated by 
E, J. Trechmann. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

ROUTLEDGE.—Goethe. J. G. Robertson. 6s. 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise stated. 


ALEXANDER.—The Masked Battery. Harold Wintle. 

ARROWSMITH.—Stairs of Sand. P. Whitehouse.—Sweet 
Grapes. D.H. S. Nicholson. 

BEenN.—The Short Stories of H. G. Wells.—Tragedy at 
Ravensthorpe. J. J. Connington.—Un-natural Death. 
Dorothy L. Sayers. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Terror at Stamps House. Frank King. 


Photo by Mabel Robey. Mrs. Beatrice 


Kean Seymour, 
whose brilliant novel “Three Wives,” a story of three husbands as 
their wives see them, has just been published by Messrs. Chapman & 

all. 
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BRENTANOS.—A Manifest Destiny. Arthur D. H. Smith. 
JONATHAN CapE.—The Land of Green Ginger. Winifred 
Holtby.—The Silent Queen. W. Seymour Leslie. 
CASSELLS.—Martie and Others in Rhodesia. Sheila 
Macdonald. 6s.—The Joy Girl. May Edginton.— 
Moon of Madness. Sax Rohmer. —The Doctor of 
Souls. Kobold Knight.—The Top Drawer. By One 
Who Was Born In it.—Tarboe. Gilbert Parker. 6s. 

CHAPMAN & HaLi_.—Behold, a Woman. Neil Littlejohn. 
—Chained. Frank Hird.—Three Wives. Beatrice 
Kean Seymour. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—The Amazing Sanders. Eric N. 


From STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 


Roumania and her Rulers 
By Mrs. Puitip MartTInEAvu. With a Preface by 
H.R.H. the Infanta Beatrice. Fully illustrated. 


6d. net 
An intimate picture of Court circles, by one who has on many occasions 
been the guest of Queen Marie of Roumania. 


A History of Modern Painting : 


From Goya to Picasso 


Simons.—Our Mr. Dormer. R. H. Mottram. By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jwr., author of ‘‘ A History 7 
ConsTABLE.—Coming the Rose. Eric Shepherd. 6s. of Italian Painting.” 125 illustrations. 16s. net 
Dent.—The Kingdom of the Sun. A. M. Stephen. a 

—Akhnaton, King of Egypt. Dmitri Merezhkovsky. From the City to F leet Street s. 
DIAMOND PreEss.—Clove and Lettuce. ‘“‘Plummy.”’ 2s. 6d. By J. Hatt Ricnarpson, of The Daily Telegraph. 
Duckwortu.—Contrast. G. P. Robinson. by W. L. Courtney, M.A., 

FABER & GwYER. Shaken by the Wind. Ray Strachey. Intimate sketches of famous journalists from Sala to Northcliffe. a 

—-Midnight. Mark Strange. 2 
Hayes.—Mushalong. George Goodchild. Crime and the Drama 
HEINEMANN.—Fair Exchange. Grant Richards.—The 


Constant Wife. W. Somerset Maugham. 5s.— 
Declaration of Love. Geoffrey Dennis. 

HoppER & STOUGHTON. 
H. Hamlin.—The Splendid Shilling. Idwal Jones.— 
The Ex-Duke. E. Phillips Oppenheim.—The Dead 
Fall. Edison Marshall.—Made of Money. Peter B. 
Kyne. 3s. 6d.—Short Grass. G. W. Ogden.—Where 
the Waters Turn. T. V. Zickursch.—Jacqueline. 
Georgia Rivers.—Cap’n Sue. Hulbert Footner.— 
Heather Bells. Sidney Floyd Gowing.—Double Nought. 
William Le Queux.—Emily’s Quest. L. M. Mont- 
gomery.—Scissors Cut Paper. Gerard Fairlie—The 
Hoop. J.C. Snaith.—Sunlight and Salt. Jean Oliver 
Riddell.—Mollie and Money. Florence Drummond. 
—The Pursuing Shadow. John Lawrence.—The 
Range Defenders. W. D. Hoffman.—A _ Bird of 
Strange Plumage. Mrs. Victor Rickard. 

Ho._pEN.—The Riddle of Helena. Claude Houghton.—To 
Be a Lady. C. A. Nicholson. 

Hvutcuinson.—Valley of Mist. Michael Doone.—The 
Dark God. John Chanceller.—Love’s Cousin. Lady 
Miles.—History of Anthony Waring. May Sinclair. 
6s.—Grist. Edwin Carlisle Litsey.—Spilled Salt. 
Ursula Bloom.—Oasis. Miles Mander.—Joseph and 
M.O. M. P. Thomasset.—The Way Things Are. 


By H. Cuance (‘‘ Carados’’ of The Referee). 
With a Preface by Sir John Martin Harvey. [llus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net 


This volume deals with a less sophisticated day than our own—the 
Golden Age of the Blood and Thunder drama. 


Enemies of Society 


By CHARLES Krincston, author of ‘‘ Dramatic Days 
at the Old Bailey,” etc. 12s. 6d. net 
This volume deals with 1 g crimes, and described 
in the easy narrative style that is the secret of this author’s success. 


The Son of the Grand Eunuch 


By CHARLES PETTIT. A novel. 7s. 6d. net 


In old China—here brilliantly satirised—love existed merely as a 
decoration for the harems of Emperors, abbots, and mandarins. 


8, Endsleigh Gardens, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1 


Dickens’ Mystery of Edwin Drood 
Completed by A LOYAL DICKENSIAN. 3/6 


Written for Dickens lovers but not necessarily for Dickensians. 
A frontispiece shows the illustrated green paper cover in which 


E. M. Delafield.—Wild Roses. Evelyne Close.— Black the original monthly parts of Edwin Drood were issued. 2 
Butterflies. Elizabeth Jordan.—The Stranger from Hungry Lovers “ 
Cheyenne. Joseph B. Ames.—’Ware Venice. K. L. By ANN STOKES. 7/6 Be 
A brilliant novel written round the love of an attractive typist 

Montgomery. — Adieu Beloved. Catherine Scott. for a young engineer, of her difficult father who drinks and i 
Dangerous Cross-Roads. Laurence Kirk.—Treasure. of the tragedy that follows her attempts to disguise her love eo 

affair. The unique climax will compel discussion wherever the ne. 
Albert Payson Terhune. book is read. Se 


Hurst & Biackett.—The Revue Girl. Arthur Applin.— 
The Second Wager. H. R. Taunton.—The Other 
Self. G. de S. Wentworth-James.—The Great God 
Jazz. H. M. E. Clamp. 

Knopr.—The End of a World. Claude Anet.—Unkind 
Star. Nancy Hoyt. 

Joun LANE.—Michaud of Soho. Olive Gregory.—Madam 
Madcap. Coutts Brisbane.—The Seven Lovers. 
Muriel Hine.—Comedy. Elizabeth Murray. 

WERNER LaurIE.—Pass On. Florence Lawford. 

Joun Lonc.—The Five of Hearts. Victoria Yorke.— 
Green Harvest. Joan Kennedy.—The Mixer. Edgar 
Wallace.—The Golden Egg.—Rosamond Langbridge. 
—Fate and Fourpence. William Westrup.—David 
the Hunchback. Helen V. Savile.—-On the Highest 
Hill. H. M. Stephenson. 

MELROsE.—An Indian Summer. C. R. Milton. 

METHUEN.—The Dusty Angel. Lady Troubridge.—The 
Outlaw of Torre. Edgar Rice Burroughs.—-Wild 
Orchard. Dan Totheroh.—The Cassiodore Case. A 
Richard Martin. 3s. 6d.—The Corpse on the Bridge. 
Charles Barry. 

Naso & Grayson.—Tales of Changing Seas. Morley 
Roberts. 


Jettisoned 
By KYRLE M. PLUMPTRE. 7/6 


The story of a very conscientious parson, whose faith is attacked 
by a woman of the streets whom he marries with tragic results. 
An exceptionally fine piece of character building. 


Some Goddesses of the Pen 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 7/6 


In his choice of women writers, the author has selected those 
who are most diverse one from another. 


The Survival of the Unfittest 
By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 6/- 


Shows how “‘ social reform "’ schemes are based upon dangerous 
fallacies, and outlines a new moral code to replace the old. 


Charlotte Corday 
A Drama in Five Acts. 
By JOHN W. “KLEIN, author of Shelley. 3/6 
Mr. Klein is the first English playwright to deal with the life of 


Charlotte Corday. The story is concise and effective, the 
characters clear and convincing. 


Night 
By MARCEL MARTINET. _ Translated from 
the French by EDEN & CEDAR PAUL. 5/- 
A strong play upon war, in passionate sympathy with the 
workers but unswayed by mere sentiment. The see nae 
none of its power in the hands of its disti 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
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LEONARD Parsons.—-The Eternal Honeymoon. Sewell 
Stokes. 

STANLEY Pavut.—A Royal Traitor. May Wynne.— 
Honour’s Fetters. May Wynne.—Brave Brigands. 
May Wynne. 2s. 6d. each.—The Love of His Life. 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands.—In Monte Carlo. Henryk 
Sienkiewics. 2s. 6d.—Sasha. Alexander Kuprin. 
2s. 6d.—The Red Stranger. Netley Lucas.—The 
Pagan Woman. Norma Lorimer. 

PuiLtpot.—A Pen and Ink Passion. Alice Herbert. 5s. 

Putnams.—The Silver Cord. George Agnew Chamberlain. 

SELWyN & Btiount.—The Remote Throne. Duncan 
Keith Shaw. 

FIsHER UNwin.—The House of Fear. Robert W. Service. 

HENRY WALKER.—Purple Heather. Henry Dobson. 6s. 

Warp, Locx.—The Office Secret. William Le Queux.—The 
Forbidden Door. E. Charles Vivian. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


PRIVATELY PUBLISHED By AUTHOR.—Hartley Through the 
Ages: The Story of a Kentish Village. Rev. Gerard 
W. Bancks, M.A. 

BAtsrorp.—China in Sign and Symbol. Louise and Kent 
Crane. {2 Ios. 

Benn.—The Letters of Gertrude Bell. Vol. II. 2 2s. 
the set.—Our Cockney Ancestors. Kenneth Hare. 
15s.—Lord Northcliffe. Macnair Wilson. 15s. 

CassELLsS.—Life, Journalism and Politics. J. A. Spender. 
Vols. land II. £2 2s. the set. 

ConsTABLE.—Things Were Different. Elizabeth Fagan. 

DeENtT.—Makers of Nineteenth Century Europe. Ralph 
Flenley. 6s. 

HEINEMANN.—The Diary of Russell Beresford. Edited 
by Cecil Roberts. 

HoppER & StouGHton.—The Bright Face of Danger. 
C. M. Sublette. 

Hurst & BLrackett.—The Salad Bowl. Arthur Lambton. 
18s. 

Hutcuinson.—Mohammed. R. F. Dibble. 12s. 6d.— 
Passion, Murder and Mystery. Bruce Graeme. 18s. 

METHUEN.—The Gonzaga: Lords of Mantua. Selwyn 
Br:nton, M.A., F.R.S.A.  15s.—Upand Down Stream. 
Harry Gosling, C.H., J.P., M.P. 

PuTNAMS.—Marie Stopes. By Harold Begbie. 6d. 

RmweER.—The Teachings of Osiris. Set down by the hand 
of El Eros.” ros. 6d. 

RovutTLepGE.—The Haunted Castle. Eino Railo. 25s. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—To the Mysterious Lorian Swamp. 
Capt. C. Wightwick Haywood. 21s.—The Transition 
from Aristocracy. O. J. Christie, M.A. 12s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BENN.—Liberal Points of View. Edited by H. L. Nathan 
and H. Heathcote Williams. 

CuHatto & Motherhood and Its Enemies. 
Charlotte Haldane. 6s. 

CoLitins.—An Anthology for Animal Lovers. Elizabeth 
D’Oyley. 6s. 

GREGG PUBLISHING Co.—Profits and 
the Pen. Hugh Tuite. 3s. 6d. 
HOGARTH PrREsS.—Books and_ the 

Public. 2s. 

HvutTcuinson.—-How to Write Serial 
Fiction. Michael Joseph and 
Marten Cumberland. 6s. 

Joun Lane.—The West Yorkshire 
Regiment in the War. Everard 
Wyrall. Vol. II. tos. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Mind and Body. Hans 
Driesch, D.Phil. 6s. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—Intro- 
duction to the Reading of Shake- 
speare. F.S. Boas. 2s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PrEss.—Lordon 
University Guide and University Photo by 
Correspondence College Calendar. 


Mr. J, G. Lockhart, 


2s. 6d whose new book, “A Great Sea Mystery” 
=5. : (Philip Allan), is reviewed in this Number. 


TAVAPOREVALA.—Indian After-Dinner Stories. Vol. II. 
A. S. P. “Ayyar. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
BeNN.—Sophro the Wise. Laurence Binyon. 5s. 
DeEntT.—The Story of Music. Paul Bekker. tos. 6d. 
FaBeER & GwyeErR.—Professor Bernhardi. Arthur 

Schnitzler. 6s. 
Joun Lane.—Harold. Stephen Phillips. 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 

JONATHAN Capre.—Shakespeare’s Sonnets Reconsidered. 
Samuel Butler.—A Poet’s Pilgrimage. W.H. Davies. 
3s. 6d.—Selected Essays. Samuel Butler. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Gods Are Athirst. Anatole France. 16s. 

MACMILLAN.—Widecomb Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s 
Dartmoor Novels. Vols. V and VI. _ tos. 6d. each. 

OxForD PreEss.—Selected English Short Stories. Third 
Series. 2s.—English Songs and Ballads. Compiled 
by T. W. H. Crosland. 2s. 

STANLEY PauL.—Co-Heiresses. E. Everett Green.—Sheila 
Mary. E. Everett Green. 2s. 6d. each.—A Will in 
a Well. E. Everett Green.—Defiant Diana. E. 
Everett Green. 2s. 6d. each.—Portalone. Guy 
Thorne. 2s. 

ScCHOLARTIS PreEss.—Ixion in Heaven and Endymion. 
Disraeli’s Skit and Aytoun’s Burlesque. 


POETRY 

ATKINSON (Ulverston).—A Century of Roundels. Thomas 
Edmund Casson. 

BaGstER.—The Angel in the Garden. Mary Winter 
Were. 38. 6d. 

Benn.—John Skelton (Laureate). 6d.—Poems from the 
Greek. 6d.—Poems from the Irish. 6d.—Arthur 
Waley (Poems from the Chinese). 6d.—Edward G. 
Browne (Poems from the Persian). 6d.—Latin An- 
thology. 6d.—Others Abide. Humbert Wolfe. 6s. 

BLacCKWELL.—First Poems. Eveline Spenser. 2s. 6d. 

Brackwoop.—Collected Poems. Vol. IV. Alfred Noyes. 
7s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Stéphane Mallarmé. Arthur Ellis. 5s. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—A Goan Fiddler. Joseph Furtado. 
6s.—Paolo Strozzi. May Earle. 5s. 

Cot.tins.—A Laurence Binyon Anthology. 6s. 
Dent.—The Land of Singing Waters. A. M. Stephen. 
5s.—Pit-Head Poems. Frederick C. Boden. 3s. 
FaBbeR & GwyER.—Ariel Poems, 1-8. By Thomas Hardy, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Walter De La Mare, Laurence 
Binyon, Henry Newbolt, G. K. Chesterton, T. S. 
Eliot and Wilfrid Gibson. [Illustrated by Albert 

Rutherston, etc. 1s. each. 

Harrap.—A Celtic Anthology. Grace Rhys. 7s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Willie Lamberton. Elizabeth Manning. 
3s. 6d. 

MacMILLaAn.—Aristophanes. Arthur S. Way, D.Lit. 1os. 6d. 
METHUEN.—Elegies and Eulogies. C. L. Graves. 5s.— 
Away to the Maypole. Patrick R. Chalmers. 5s. 
CreciL PatmMEeR.—Road-Royal. Alice Hunt Bartlett. 6s. 
PRIVATELY PRINTED.—White Harvest. Percy Ripley. 

3s. Od. 

SELWyN & Btount.—The Festival, 
and Other Poems. W. H. 
Williams-Treffgarne. 3s. 6d. 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

CASSELLS.—The Study Bible. St. 
Mark. Bishop of Liverpool and A. 
E. J. Rawlinson, Romans. Bishop 
of Winchester and James Moffatt. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Drent.—Later Greek Religion. Edwyn 
Bevan. 5s. 

KosmMon PreEss.—Life, Consciousness 
and Persistence. 

DoMINION PREss.—Missionary 
Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours ? 
Roland Allen, 3s. 6d.—The Spon- 
taneous Expansion of the Church. 
Roland Allen. 3s. 6d. 
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That Book you want! 


FOYLES CAN SUPPLY IT 


Any book reviewed or announced in THe Bookman supplied on day of publi- 

cation. Over 1,250,c00 volumes (second-hand and new) in stock, classified 

into twenty departments, each of which is managed by an expert, and issues 

its own Catalogue. If unable to call and examine the stock, write outlining 

requirements and interests, when suitable catalogues will be sent (free). 

Books sent on approval. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Foyles have always in stock thousands of 
books which have gone out-of-print or become rare. 

WELI. BOUND EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. W. & G. 
FOYLE LTD. hold a large stock of Fine Sets. What are your 
requirements ? 


INSTALMENT PAYMENTS 
Foyles can now arrange these terms in Great Britain for all books—new or second 
hand. Write stating definite requirements ; a special quotation will then be sent. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 
By DUMAS 


Complete in 8 vols., originally £3 15s. ; remaining 
sets, £1 15s. 


Many most fascinating events, which also had far-reaching effects on the 
subsequent records of history, are here presented with a wealth of facts. 
This work has never before been completely translated into English, and 
is not included in any edition of Dumas’ Works. Facts hitherto unpublished 
about the Man in the Iron Mask, Mary Stuart, Beatrice Cenci, the Borgias, 
and other outstanding historical characters are now revealed. Eighteen 
complete stories. Send for detailed brochure 40 C.C. gratis, which also gives 
paeticulars of instalment payments. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: 


A SET AT A REVARKABLE REDUCTION 
THE TWELFTH Edition, 32 vols. in 16 double-vols., printed from plates 
of the Cambridge issue, large type, thin paper. Includes full account of the 
World War and its consequences up to 1921. Green cloth. Published 
£23 2s. 6d. Offered as good as new for £17 17s. Also a set in half-morocco, 
published £30 12s. 6d., offered, as good as new, for {19 19s. Instalment 
Terms arranged if desired. Quote Offer 40. 


That Book you no longer want! 


Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. Expert valuers sent any 
distance. 


Foyles’ Paradise 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Telephone + Gerrard 9310 (3 lines). Telegrams - Foylibra, Westcent, London 
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INHALANT 

A Scientific Treatment for the | 
Prevention or Relief of a 
INFLUENZA BRONCHITIS a 
HEADACHE COLD in the HEAD 5 
HAY FEVER CATARRH, &c., &e. * 
Stimulating and Invigorating al 

Simply inhale from the Handkerchief 

All Chemists 2/- & 54/- THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lia y_ 30 B 


The _ recently 
introduced aa 
larger sections | 
of Baker’s bit 
* Oxford ’ 
Bookcases giv- 


ing a more 
completely 
finished ap- 


pearance, have a3 
greatly in- i 
creased the 


popularity of 
sectional book- 
cases. All the 
“elasticity” 
is retained in = 
this improved 

type and many 

advantages im- 

possible in the 

old models are 

included. 


Wir 
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— 


BAKERS NEW 


CATALOGUE AND 


Seetional Bookcases 


Wm. BAKER & LTp. 


Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agenis: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers. 32, Old Bond Street, W.1 


Active Publisher Wanted 


interested in new kind of monthly publication of 


striking value, based on new principle unknown in 

this country. Big future and good profit—For 

further particulars apply to A.M.S. 696, care of 

RUDOLF MOSSE LTD., 125-130, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


ALWAYS it is 
the master touch 
that lifts every- 
day things above 
the commonplace 


*~PERFECTOS’ | 
No. 2 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 1032 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM, 


Branch of The Imperial Co, (of Great Britain ani Irelan?), . 
P.P.23 
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ALSTON RIVERS 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL 
BALLADS OF ALL NATIONS 


(Ready 26 Sept.) 
Translated by GEORGE BORROW 15s. net 
A selection. Edited by R. BriImMLEy JOHNSON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 384 pp. 
These translations have caught the finest traditions 
of our own ballad verse, while yet strongly impressed 
with Borrow’s vigorous and romantic personality. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS 


WITH A PEN (Ready 26 Sept.) 
By SOMMERVILLE STORY 15s. net 
Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 

CROOK PIE (Ready 15 Sept.) 
By JOHN C. GOODWIN 15s. net 
Author of “ Sidelights on Criminal Matters,”’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. 


The public will stand aghast at the revelations 
of the various types of criminals which exist in 
their midst. 


BY GEORGE BELCHER (Ready 17 


Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
A collection of delightful drawings by this well- 
known Punch artist. 


ROSEMARY (Ready 10 Oct.) 
By FAY COMPTON 7s. 6d. net 


With a long introduction by Compron MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated. 
A delightful autobiography of Fay Compton. 


FICTION 
THE KEYS OF HEAVEN (Ready 3 0c.) 
By J. W. BROADWOOD 7s. 6d, net 


Author of ‘‘ Pawning To-morrow.” 


CHARRED WOOD (Ready 26 Sept.) 
By ALEC STANSBURY 7s. 6d. net 
Author of Searchlight,”’ etc. 


THE FIRES OF YOUTH (Reedy 17 oct.) 
By MAY WYNNE 7s, 6d. net 
Author of ‘‘ Gwennola,”’ etc. 


A HEDGE WITHOUT A FIELD 


By A. N. TIMONY (Ready 10 Oct.) 
Author of Blind Sight,” etc. 

MINSAN (Ready 3 Oct.) 
By J. C. KEYTE 7s. 6d. net 
Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of Cathay.” 

BLIGHTY (Ready 15 Sept.) 
By ALFRED ORNSTIEN 7s. 6d. net 


Author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Ashes,”’ etc. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BENEATH THE MOON 


By ALISON VIVIAN 7s. 6d. net 
Author of ‘‘ Out of Your Tears.”’ 


DAUBENYS OF THE FOREST 


By AGNES FERGUSON 7s. 6d. net 
CINDERS 

By FRED WRIGHT & MARGOT FOLLIOTT 

7s. 6d. net 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD. 


18, York Buildings, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


WARD, LOCK & C0.’S 
CHEAP FICTION 


3s. 6d. net 


Handsomely produced in Cloth. Crown 8vo. 
By some of the most famous writers of fiction. 


By DORNFORD YATES 


BERRY AND CO. 
JONAH AND CO, 


The novels which made the reputation of this writer 
of light effervescing literature. 


BY OTHER AUTHORS 


AYESHA: THE RETURN OF “SHE” 
H. Rider Haggard 


THE PATHWAY. Gertrude Page 
THE HOLY FLOWER. _H. Rider Haggard 
FINISHED. H. Rider Haggard 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FROG 
Edgar Wallace 


THE SUPREME DESIRE. Gertrude Page 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING 

A. E. W. Mason 
THE SECRET HOUSE. Edgar Wallace 


MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN 
J. C. Snaith 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. Keble Howard 


THE BOOKS OF BART. Edgar Wallace 
MY LADY ROTHA. Stanley Weyman 
LIMITATIONS. E. F. Benson 
THE GREEN RUST. Edgar Wallace 


The attractive OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 


Remarkable Complete Stories by 


E. F. BENSON 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
DORNFORD YATES 
Mrs. DUDENEY RALPH DURAND 
JOAN SUTHERLAND 


and other well-known authors. 


An article of much interest to Playgoers 
“ON BEING SOMEONE ELSE” 
By CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


The clever young Impersonator of Old Men 
in ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife” and ‘‘ Yellow Sands.” 


“CHOOSING A CAR” 
By CECIL B. WATERLOW 


and other interesting features. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


